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Art. I—THE TRADITIONS OF BALAK AND BALAAM' 


OvtsipE the book of Numbers Balaam is mentioned five times 

in the Old Testament (Deut. 23. 4; Josh. 13. 22; 24. 9; Neh. 13. 
2; Mic. 6.4), and in every instance without a word of disparage- 
ment, In Josh. 13. 22 he is called “the soothsayer,” or diviner, 
but in the times of Moses, and long after, the diviner was regarded 
as a veritable man of God, divinely gifted to know and to make 
known secret things. The soothsayer, as the English word strictly 
means, was a truth-teller. Laban divined that he had been blessed 
for Jacob’s sake (Gen. 30. 27). Joseph was remarkably gifted in 
the interpretation of dreams, and he had his divining cup and 
claimed ability to divine. Samuel, the seer, was a diviner, and was 
able to tell the whereabouts of animals that had strayed. In like 
manner Balaam was a far-famed diviner and also a true prophet of 
God. His great reputation had gone beyond the borders of his 
own country. The oldest records or reports of him which we now 
possess are found in Num. 22 to 24, and not a sentence in them 
can be legitimately construed to impeach his character as a faithful 
prophet. So far from showing any inordinate desire for rewards, 
he persistently declared that Balak’s house full of silver and gold 
‘Subscript. The writer of this article made his first contribution to biblical exegesis in the 
Methodist Quarterly Review for October, 1868. The present article, on the same subject, will 
serve to show what noteworthy changes have taken place in the methods of biblical exposition 
during the intervening five and forty years. These critical methods of historical research have 
long been employed in the study of other ancient literatures. They have passed their period of 
trial and we believe they are now beyond successful refutation. They present by far the most 
effective answer to many former assaults of skeptics, and at the same time clear up many of the 


obvious incongruities of the old Hebrew Scriptures. The real questions at issue are matters of 
literary and historical research, not affecting any essential truth of religion or of revelation. 
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could not bribe him to go beyond the word of his God. In this he 
appears in the same lofty character as that of the prophet Micaiah 
in 1 Kings 22. 14. And yet some writers presume to say that 
these solemn assertions of Balaam were hypocritical, and intended 
only for effect. One of our large dictidnaries of the Bible affirms 
that Balaam was a selfish, grasping man. “He covets the rewards 
of Balak, and is restrained from taking them only by a sordid fear 
of God, who could make the consequences of so doing worse than 
losing them. He is not content to know God’s will, but tries by 
every means in his power to cajole God into changing his mind, or, 
in other words, making wrong right. Five times he attempts to 
obtain God’s consent, but ‘always fails. ... Balaam’s persistence 
is evidently due to selfishness and greed.” All these asseverations, 
we submit, are without justification in the record of Num. 22 to 
24. It is Balak who is the persistent one, not Balaam. The fact 
that the king’s messengers went to Balaam “with the rewards of 
divination in their hand” is no reflection on Balaam’s character. 
Such gifts were common custom when asking the service of a seer. 
When Saul went to consult Samuel he deemed it but a simple 
matter of propriety to bring a present to the man of God as a re- 
ward of his divination in showing them their way (1 Sam. 9. 8-10). 
This was certainly no reflection on the prophet Samuel. The only 
thing in these chapters that reflects on Balaam is found in the 
episode of the speaking ass, from which it appears that his way was 
“headlong,” or perverse, before the angel. The anger of Elohim 
was kindled because he went with the princes of Moab, and there 
is not a word to prove that his offense was greed for Balak’s gold. 
Why God’s anger was kindled against him we are not told, and, as 
the narrative now reads, the question is an out-and-out puzzle. 

The defamation of Balaam arose at a later period, when a 
deepening hatred of the heathen world had taken possession of the 
Jewish people. This hostility toward foreigners was of gradual 
growth. Saul’s banishing of witches and wizards (1 Sam. 28. 3) 
prepared the way for such legal enactments as we read in Deut. 
18. 9-14. This law was repeated in the later Levitical legislation 
(Lev. 19. 31; Exod. 20. 27; 22. 18). The drastic measures taken 
by Ezra and the priests and Levites associated with him, to “sepa- 
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rate themselves from the people of the lands” (Ezra 9. 1), exhibit 
the feeling of the later time. Priests and teachers of the law, born 
and reared under such feeling toward the Gentiles, would be slow 
to think of Balaam as a reputable prophet of God. They accord- 
ingly interpolated the ancient traditions and construed them to 
accord with the later legislation against divination and the prac- 
tices of sorcery and magic. We find the earliest trace of this in 
Num. 31. 16, where we are told that Israel’s trespass “in the matter 
of Peor” was in some way suggested or helped “by a word of 
Balaam.” But the Hebrew text in that passage is peculiarly cor- 
rupt, and offers nothing to inform us of what Balaam said or did 
in the matter. We find our fullest account of Israel’s harlotry 
with the daughters of Moab in Num. 25, but not a word is there 
written about any connection of Balaam with the matter. But 
later Jewish tradition took up the ambiguous hint and magnified 
“the error of Balaam.” Philo, the Alexandrian Jew, puts the 
most arbitrary construction on Balaam’s words and deeds, and he 
allegorizes Balaam’s ass into “a symbol of the irrational designs of 
life which foolish men entertain.” Josephus greatly enlarges the 
story and puts long speeches in the mouths of the soothsayer and 
the men and women who tempted Israel—speeches which are ob- 
viously his own composition. And the New Testament references 
<.e based upon this amplified Jewish tradition. In Rev. 2. 14, 
Balaam is said to have “taught Balak to cast a stumblingblock 
before the children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed to idols, and 
to commit fornication.” All this may be found in the, pages of 
Josephus (Antiquities, iv, 6, 2ff.), not in the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The Epistle of Jude pronounces a woe on those who “rush head- 
long in the error of Balaam for hire,” and, according to 2 Pet. 2. 
15, Balaam “loved the hire of wrong-doing” and was rebuked by 
a dumb ass. These references simply repeat the late Jewish 
tradition, and are of no more value in determining the facts about 
Balak and Balaam than is Jude’s citation of the book of Enoch 
in determining the genuineness of that apocryphal writing. The 
Jerusalem Targum on Judges furnishes us with a further witness 
to the liberties of Jewish tradition in the matter of Balaam, for 
here we find the heathen diviner confounded with Laban. This 
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Targum informs us that “Balak sent messengers to Laban, the 
Aramite, who is also Balaam, son of Beor, and who became stupid 
from his excess of knowledge”! The same Targum informs us that 
Balaam’s two servants were Jannes and Jambres, and the narrow 
way between the vineyards where the dumb ass spoke is the same 
place where Jacob and Laban had once set up their pillar of wit- 
ness. ll this illustrates the fancy and freedom with which the 
ancient traditions of Israel were handled by the scribes and 
teachers of the later Judaism. 

Modern historical criticism avers that more than three fourths 
of the book of Numbers is the work of a priestly writer, or school 
of writers, who lived not far from 400 B. C. Of course, if this 
judgment be correct, many centuries elapsed between the time of 
Balaam and the compilation of the book of Numbers. According 
to 1 Kings 6. 1, it was four hundred and eighty years from the 
Exodus to the fourth year of Solomon’s reign, and it was over four 
hundred more from Solomon to the Babylonian exile. Add seventy 
years of exile, and we have nearly a thousand years for the tra- 
ditions of the Mosaic period to have expanded in many a devious 
way. These things are naturally disturbing to one who has been 
accustomed all his life to accept the Old Testament narratives as 
inerrant history. But a wider and deeper study of all other sources 
and documents of ancient history has convinced the vast majority 
of those who give their life to the scientific study of the records 
of the past that we cannot fairly except or exempt the Hebrew 
Scriptures from the same scientific tests which we apply to all the 
other religious literatures of the world. We find that free appro- 
priation and compilation of material from various sources was a 
common practice with the ancients. Arabian writers furnish many 
examples. Thucydides, the Greek historian of the Peloponnesian 
War, is acknowledged to be the greatest critical historian of an- 
tiquity, and he frankly informs us near the beginning of his work 
that he took the liberty, in reporting the speeches made during the 
war, “to put into the mouth of each speaker the sentiments proper 
to the occasion, expressed as I thought he would be likely to ex- 
press them, while at the same time I endeavored, as nearly as I 
could, to give the general purport of what was actually said.” And 
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it should be observed that the speeches he has put on record occupy 
about one fifth of his entire history. The Jewish historian Jose- 
phus is a notorious example of appropriating his material from 
divers sources and of putting into the lips of various persons long 
speeches which are unquestionably his own compositions. The 
books of Chronicles are a standing witness to show how freely a 
Jewish compiler appropriated the older books of Samuel and Kings 
and modified their statements to suit his own purpose. He com- 
posed speeches and psalms to suit occasions, and discredits not a 
few of his statements by his exaggerated numbers and notorious 
anachronisms. We do well, therefore, to heed the admonition of 
Driver, that “the Hebrew historiographer, as we know him, is 
essentially a compiler, or arranger of preéxisting documents; he 
is not himself an original author. Hebrew writers, however, ex- 
hibit, as a rule, such strongly marked individualities of style that 
the documents, or sources, thus combined can generally be dis- 
tinguished from each other, and from the comments of the com- 
piler, without difficulty.”* 

Hebrew and Christian scholars have been at work upon the 
ancient Hebrew records for many generations and have sought a 
rational solution of their numerous incongruities. The results of 
their studies have been given to the world and are accepted 
with practical unanimity by the most distinguished experts 
in biblical criticism. Their opinions ought certainly to be above 
all sinister suspicion. This expert criticism points out two 
variant sources of the traditions of Balaam now found in Num. 
22 to 24. One of these sources is believed to be the work of a 
Judwan writer distinguished by his flowing style and picturesque 
descriptions. His work is found distributed by later compilers 
through all the preceding books of the Pentateuch. He is a fine 
word-painter and displays a love for the marvelous. It is he who 
portrays the planting of Eden and tells of Yahweh walking in the 
garden in the cool of the day. The speaking serpent and the 
speaking ass are noteworthy features of his narrative, the only 
instances of such marvels recorded in the Bible. The other source 
is believed to have been written by one who lived in the northern 


1 Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, page 5, 
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kingdom of Israel, for he shows peculiar interest in persons and 
places connected with the land of Ephraim. He is more prosaic 
and didactic in his style, and is much less given to anthropomorphic 
conceptions of God than the southern Judean writer. He has more 
to say about dreams and less about visions. These two sources are 
commonly designated, for convenience of reference, by the letters 
J and E. Both these writers are believed to have lived and written 
during the century B. C. 850-750. Each of them is supposed to 
have gathered up the oral traditions of his people, current in his 
time, and to have cast them in literary form. On the hypothesis 
that what is recorded in Num. 22 to 24 is a compilation out of 
two or more such written sources*of information, we may reason- 
ably expect to discover internal evidences of the fact. A compiler 
making use of such parallel documents would, of course, utilize 
whatever snited his purpose. He would not study to conceal his 
use of previous writings, but would change, modify, or adjust his 
material so as to construct a continuous narrative. His sources 
would naturally have had many things in common, and the most 
careful interweaving or welding them together would not escape 
repetitions and other indications of a composite work. Among the 
numerous evidences of compilation in the text of the biblical nar- 
rative we note the following: First, there are sundry doublets, or 
duplicate statements, not natural in an original writer, but quite 
so in a compilation of documents. Such, for example, is the double 
statement in Num. 22. 3 that “Moab was sore afraid” and “Moab 
was distressed.” This is manifest tautology. Verse 35 in the 
same chapter is an awkward repetition of the substance of verses 
20 and 21, and has every appearance of a compiler’s effort to ad- 
just his interpolation of the story of the speaking ass into his nar- 
rative. Chapter 23. 22 is repeated in chapter 24. 8. The state- 
ment that Balak was king of Moab at that time (22. 4) seems quite 
out of place after all that has been said in the preceding verses, 
and would come in more naturally in connection with verse 2. In 
22. 4 Balak’s messengers are called “elders of Midian,” in verse 7 
they are “elders of Moab and elders of Midian,” and only in these 
two places are the elders of Midian mentioned at all. Elsewhere 
the elders of Moab only are mentioned as having anything to do 
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with Balaam. In verses 8, 13, 14, 15, 35, 40, and in 23.6 and 7 
they are called “princes.” We notice also that the “five kings of 
Midian” who were slain along with Balaam and are mentioned by 
name in Num. 31. 8, are in Josh. 13. 21 called “chiefs of Midian,” 
and at the same time “princes of Sihon, king of the Amorites.” 
Such confusion and inconsistency of statements are not found in 
authors of keen literary ability, and in single compositions. They 
are much more natural with compilers, who naturally seek to pre- 
serve their written sources of information as fully as possible. 

A very noteworthy indication of variant traditions is found 
in the mention of Balaam’s homeland, in verse 5. According to 
the reading of fourteen Hebrew manuscripts, supported by the 
Samaritan, the Syriac, and the Vulgate versions, Balaam lived in 
“the land of the children of Ammon.” The region thus commonly 
designated (compare Deut. 2. 19, 37) lay just north of the land 
of Moab, and this well-supported reading is confirmed by several 
other considerations. In this immediate connection “the land of 
the sons of his people” is an awkward and superfluous phrase. 
Who needs be told, wherever one’s homeland, that it is the land 
of his people? But the phrase is never elsewhere employed in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as a designation of one’s native land. The 
word in common use for this purpose is M772, land of one’s “kin- 
dred,” or “nativity,” as is seen in Gen, 11. 28; 31. 3; Num. 10. 30; 
Ruth 2. 11; Jer. 22. 10; 46. 16; Ezek. 16. 3; 25. 15. In our 
present Hebrew text of Num. 22. 5 the final letter of the name 
Ammon has been dropped, and so left the word ammo (%22, his 
people). This error might have been made by a careless scribe, 
or by the compiler himself, or perhaps by a later editor who saw 
the incongruity of locating Balaam both at Pethor and in the land 
of the Ammonites. Furthermore, if, according to the Judean 
tradition, Balaam lived in the neighboring land of the children of 
Ammon, his journey on an ass and his passing through narrow 
ways between vineyards would agree well with what is written in 
22. 21-34; not so, however, if he were on a long journey of four 
hundred miles across the Syrian deserts. Such a long journey 
from Pethor on the Euphrates would have been naturally made only 
on camels (compare Gen, 24. 10), and it would have required 
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about two weeks for each trip, traveling at the rate of thirty miles 
a day. Thus the four journeys to and fro of Balak’s messengers 
would have required nearly two months. But this Pethor tradition 
is well supported by the oracle of chapter 23. 7 and by Devt. 23. 4. 

The passage in 22. 21-35, which records the prodigy of the 
speaking ass, shows at beginning and end the evidences of com- 
pilation. In verse 20 God gives Balaam permission to go with the 
princes of Moab, but in verse 22 his anger is kindled because he 
went. And yet Balaam finds this out only after the ass rebuked 
him and the angel revealed himself in the way. In verse 34 
Balaam proposes to return home, and some critics think he did, for 
there is no further mention of the ass or of his riding thereon. 
Verse 35 is a repetition of verse 20, and verse 37 suggests that, 
on Balaam’s failure to come to him, Balak made a journey in 
person to Balaam to find out why he did not come to him. The 
repetitions in verses 20 and 35 betray a care and also a failure to 
adjust the written sources into a self-consistent whole. Further- 
more, the words “if the men are come to call thee” (verse 20) 
appear inept and puerile in their present connection; for, after 
all that is recorded in the immediate context, how could either 
God or Balaam doubt what the men came for ? 

The four poetic utterances of Balaam also raise sundry ques- 
tions of authorship and date. Such compositions are, of course, 
not the extemporaneous outburst of a moment. Each of these 
poems is called a 53, which commonly means a sententious ut- 
terance of wisdom, a proverb, Our English versions translate it 
“parable,” which is clearly unsuitable to the connection here. The 
word here obviously means a prophetical oracle which combines 
proverbial terseness and poetic parallelism. As employed in Isa. 
14. 4, Mic. 2. 4, and Hab. 2. 6, it seems*also to connote the ideas 
of admonition, lamentation, and enigma. The two oracles of chap- 
ter 23 fit their context very well, but those of chapter 24 are 
noticeably different in tone and style. Each opens with the words, 
“Oracle of Balaam, the son of Beor,” which seem rather out of 
place after the two preceding oracles, and after all that is written 
in the previous chapter. Then it must be noted that these open- 
ing words in the last two poems are virtually identical with David’s 
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words in 2 Sam. 23. 1, and raise the question, Which is the orig- 
inal? The last five verses of chapter 24, containing mere fragments 
of oracles about Amalek, Kain, Asshur, Kittim, and Ebe?, have 
no relevancy to the situation. They seem to have been inserted 
here by some editor who found them without any historic con- 
nection and attached them to the sayings of Balaam rather than 
allow them to be cast aside. The last two verses are hopelessly 
corrupt and incapable of a satisfactory interpretation. 

We may best present the results of analytic criticism and put 
its method to a fair test by arranging the two sources in parallel 
columns, The version here given is made directly from the He 
brew text, but follows in the main the American Standard Version. 
For the convenience of the reader we insert a transliteration of 
the divine names El, Elyon, Shadday, and Yahweh as they occur 
in the Hebrew text. 


Jup#an TRADITION Eparamite TRADITION 
(Num. xxii, 4b) Now Balak the son (Num. xxii, 3b) And Moab was sore 
of Zippor was king of Moab at that distressed because of the children of 
i (2) and he saw all that Israel 


t not go with 
shalt not curse the 


Balak, Get 
for Yahweh 
me leave to go with you. 


him, Rise up, go with the men; but 
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JuD#AN TRADITION 


out. For I will promote thee unto 
very great honor, and whatsoever thou 
sayest tfhto me I will do. Come now, 

pray thee, curse me this people. 
(id: ded Baits enowwed ond caid 
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EpHRAIMITE TRADITION 
only the word which I speak unt 
thee, that shalt thou do. (21) And 
Balaam went with the princes of Moab. 


unto the servants of Balak, pees went give me be howe full of sliver 


ya Rn gael, Dig: rfl Pye 
(21) Balaam rose u 


Yahweh, to do less or more. 


in the morning, and saddled his ass, and went with 


the princes of Moab. 


(22) And the anger of Elohim was kindled because he 


went, and the angel of Yahweh placed himself in the way for an adversary against 
him. Now he was riding upon his ass, and his two servants were with him. 


and he smote her again. 

in a narrow where was no way to 
turn either to the right hand or to the 
left. (27) And the ass saw the angel of 


(29) And Balaam said unto the ass, Be- 
cause thou hast mocked me; I would 
were a sword in my hand, for now 
thee. (30) And the ass 

unto Balaam, Am not I thine ass, 
i hast ridden all thy life 
this day? Was I ever wont 
unto thee? And he said, 


au 


Zs 
“e 


thou smitten thine ass 

thee fi ad ra ———, 

or an adv , for thy way is 

before me; (3d) and the aageaw 

me. turned aside before me these 

three times; unless she had turned 
aside from 

slain 


, Go with the men 


. (36) And 
hen Balak heard 


that Balaam was 


of 


EpuralMite TRADITION 

G7) And Balak said unto Balaam, 
id I not earnestly send unto thee 
to call thee? Wherefore camest thou 
not unto me? (38) And Balaam said 
unto pale, Lo, I have come unto 
thee; have I now any power at all to 
speak anything? word that 
im putteth in my mouth, that 
shall I speak. (39) And Balaam went 
with Balak they came unto 
iri . (40) And Balak sacri- 


people. (xxiii, 1) 
said unto Balak, Build 


did as Balaam had said, 
on each altar a bullock 
. (3) And Balaam said unto 
, Stand by thy burnt offering, 
I will go; peradventure Yahweh 
meet me, and whatsoever 
me I will tell thee. And 

a height. 

a 


word in 


rebpiie 


ee 


to him, and lo, he was standing by 
is burnt offering, he, and all the 


poe of Moab. (7) And he took up 
is prophetic word and said: 


FEEEE 
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Jup#AN TRADITION 
come, he went out to meet him unto 
the city of Moab, which is on the 
border of Arnon, which is in the ut- 
most. of the border. (xxiii, 28) 
And took Balaam unto the top denounce Israel. 
of Beor, that looks down upon the (8) How shall I curse whom El hath 
desert. (xxiv, 2) And Balaam lifted not cursed? 
up his eyes, and saw Israel dwelling And how shall I denounce whom 
according to their tribes; and there Yahweh hath not denounced? 
upon him a spirit of Elohim. For from the top of the rocks I 
nd he took up his prophetic word see him, 
id: And from the hills I behold him. 


Oracle of Balaam, son of Beor, Lo, a people that dwells in isola- 
(4) And oracle of the man who truly tion, 
, And among the nations reckons 


sees, 
Oracle of one who hears the words not himself. 
of (10) we counted the dust of 


Or numbered the multitude of 
Israel? 
Let my soul die the death of the 
teous, ; 
let the close of my life be 
like his! 
(11) And Balak said unto Balaam 


What hast thou done unto me? I called 
thee to curse mine enemies, and behold, 
hast blessed al 4 


came 
(3) A 


and 


co . 
(5) How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 
Thy dwelli ! 


(7) 
his opp 
And his shall be in many 


5 


the wild ox. 

He shall devour the nations, his 
adversaries, 

And their bones shall he break in 


pieces. 
He couched, he lay down as a 


ar 3E 


Cit 


up? 
that bless thee are blessed, 
they that curse thee are 


cursed. 

(10) And Balak’s anger was kindled 
against Balaam, and he smote his 
hands together, and said unto Balaam 
I called thee to curse mine enemies, 
and behold, thou hast altogether 
blessed them. (11) And now flee thou (18) And he took up his 
to thy place. I thought to te ord and said: 
thee to great honor, but lo, Yahweh ise, O Balak, and hear, 
hath« kept thee back from honor. 0 
(12) Balaam said unto Balak, Zi b 


1 This is the reading of the Septuagint Version. 


ReBERSE 
ee 


of Moab with him. And Balak 
unto him, What hath Yahweh 


tH 
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Jup@aNn TRADITION EPHRAIMITE TRADITION 


(19) El is not man that he should lic, 
Nor a son of man that he should 


t; 
eee Seek, and wil ho not do it 
not make 


not reverse it. 
(21) ap hath not beheld iniquity in 
And he hath not seen misery i 
misery in 
Yahweh, his Elohim, is with him, 
And the shout of a king is among 
(24) Behold, the people as a lioness 
shall rise 


And as a lion shall he lift himself: 
He shall not lie down till he de- 


i 


i 


g 
ee 
Fer 


And 
of 
And of all 
And 
And 
d 


lominion, . (xxiv, 1) And when Balaam saw that 
And shall destroy the fugitive from it pleased Yahweh to bless Israel, he 
the city. went not as at other times to meet 
with enchantments, but he set his face 

a om 


In such an analysis as the foregoing it is taken for granted 
that the compiler, in combining his written sources, supplied, re- 
peated, or omitted sundry words and clauses as he found it expe- 
dient in order to form one connected narrative. Later editors may 
have thought to improve the composition by other slight changes. 
Hence many a question of modern criticism is a nicety of judgment 
between two or more possible hypotheses. Some critics think that 
besides these Judean and Ephraimitie traditions there was also 
a Midianite tradition of Balaam, of which, however, we have but 
a few fragments remaining. 

It should be observed how large a relative space in the Ju- 
dean narrative is occupied by the episode of the angel and the 
speaking ass. There is nothing corresponding to it in the Ephraim- 
itie narrative. Wonder-stories have an abiding charm for the 
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popular inlegination. With three fourths of the common people 
Balaam’s prophetic ass is probably better known than her rider, 
or even than the angel standing in the way. But such traditions 
from the remote past are finding little favor to-day with the his- 
torian and the man of science. We find many similar traditions 
in other ancient literature. In the Egyptian “Tale of the Two 
Brothers,” while the elder was hiding behind the stable door to 
take his younger brother’s life the first cow that entered cried out 
to the younger brother, “Thy brother is standing before thee with 
his dagger to slay thee” (Records of the Past, vol. ii, pp. 142) ; 
and the second cow that entered repeated the same words. Homer 
tells us how Xanthus, Achilles’ swift-footed horse, spoke with 
human voice and foretold the fate of the Grecian hero (Iliad, xix, 
404-417). According to Herodotus, the temple of Ammon in 
Libya and the oracle of Dodona in Greece were located by the 
word of two black pigeons that spoke with human voice (Hibst., 
ii, 55). Oppianus makes mention of a speaking horse (Cynegetica, 
I, 226), and Apollonius of Rhodes of a speaking ram ( Argonautica, 
I, 258). Claudius A®lianus tells how a lamb one time “broke out 
in human speech” (De Natura Animalium, xii, 3). Livy men- 
tions a speaking bull (Hist., iii, 10; xxiv, 10; xxvii, 11), Valerius 
Maximus a speaking cow (Memorabilium, i, 6, 5), and Pliny a 
speaking dog and a speaking ox (Nat. Hist., viii, 63, 70). All 
these traditions are at once admitted to belong to the literature of 
folk-lore, and, with them before us, how difficult and dubious is 
his task who undertakes to prove Balaam’s speaking ass historical 
while all these other speaking animals are acknowledged to be 
fabulous. Professor E. W. Hengsenberg, the great champion of 
the old Lutheran orthodoxy, felt the difficulties of the Hebrew 
narrative and tried to explain the prodigy as a purely subjective 
experience on the part of Balaam. But his vision-hypothesis has 
had no following. Expositors of all schools have felt that the 
biblical narrative of Num. 22. 22-34 is a most unheard-of way of 
recording an inner vision. The real question here involved is one 
of antiquarian research, not disbelief of the supernatural. 

Just what amount of actual history these traditions of Balak 
and Balaam contain is a question not at all possible for the present 
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age to answer. Who can tell us just how much is fate and how 
much fiction in the life of Apollonius of Tyana as told in the pages 
of Philostratus? Who is now competent to point out just how 
much is credible history and how much is legend in the pages of 
Herodotus and Livy, or even in the Ecclesiastical History of that 
skillful story-teller the Venerable Bede? And how much more 
difficult such inquiries are when the matter in question belongs 
to the traditions of more than three thousand years ago. If such 
a popular story as this of Balaam were found in any other ancient 
literature it would probably be explained in one of two ways. It 
might have been from the first a literary romance, composed after 
the manner of the modern novel, but designed to magnify the 
divine election and theocratic history of Israel. Some gifted He 
brew story-teller or writer, appropriating perhaps the name of the 
Edomite king mentioned in Gen. 36. 32, put forth the charming 
tale divine, which, as a pure creation of literary art and genius, 
would naturally find a warm reception in the national spirit, 
Like other popular songs and traditions, it would be repeated orally 
by a thousand tongues, generation after generation, and take on 
different and divergent elements in different sections of the land 
and among the different tribes. On the other hand, one may well 
believe that these traditions of Balak and Balaam have a real basis 
in the actual history of Israel. We may see in Balaam a great 
seer and prophet of the ancient time, not unworthy to be ranked 
with such characters as Melchizedek, and Jethro, and Samuel. 
Such an one might well have been consulted by a Moabite chief- 
tain under such conditions of alarm and distress as the narrative 
describes. But, true to his divine calling and convictions, the 
majestic prophet will utter only what the Spirit of God prompts 
him to proclaim. No royal gifts or honors can for a moment 
divert him from the faithful utterance of the word of God. From 
such a basis of fact, tradition and popular story-telling would 
have perpetuated the prophet’s name and the way in which the 
God of Israel turned into a blessing the curse which Balak desired. 
But the national spirit of the later Judaism, as we have already 
shown, misunderstood and misconstrued the real position and min- 
istry of Balaam. The halachah and haggadah of that later time, 
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which A. B, Bruce has appropriately called “the night of legalism” 
in Jewish history, construed both history and literature into the 
support of various legal prohibitions. They made fine distinc 
tions between the temple and its gold; they tithed mint and anise 
and cummin, made broad their phylacteries, and bound many a 
heavy burden on men’s shoulders. That was the time when sound 
instruction perished from the priest and counsel from the elders 
(Ezek. 7. 26), and there was no more any genuine prophet among 
them (Psa. 74. 9). The evil leaven of hypocritical scribes and 
Pharisees was for a long time working, and the real word of God, 
enshrined in the ancient Scriptures, was made void by their tra- 
dition (Mark 7. 13). “Make a hedge about the law” was the 
watchword of post-exile Judaism, and it is notorieus that the first 
great obstacle to embarrass the progress of the gospel when it went 
forth from Jerusalem was the Judaistic leaven, which insisted— 
“Except ye be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved” (Acts 15. 1). And the same spirit is met with in some 
places even unto this day. 

It has been widely assumed that prophets and apostles must 
needs have been divinely preserved from all manner of error; but 
the biblical records give no support to the assumption. It is al- 
most pitiable to read how the first great council “of the church and 
the apostles and elders” compromised on four “necessary things” 
(Acts 15. 28), three of which were mere questions of meats and 
drinks. Paul condemned Peter and other Jewish Christians for 
their acts of dissembling at Antioch to such a degree “that even 
Barnabas was carried away with their hypocrisy” (Gal. 2. 11-13). 
Post-apostolic contentions all through the Christian centuries ex- 
hibit many of the habits and tendencies of the post-exile Judaism. 
The apostolic writings have been interpolated in the interest of 
dogma (that is, 1 John 5.7). There is no evidence that Hebrew 
annalists and Jewish scribes were gifted with greater immunity 
from error than the ancient Christian fathers and the medieval 
saints, Volumes have been written on “the discrepancies of the 
Bible,” and the older commentaries gave great space to “recon- 
ciling” the obvious incongruities. Many and various have been 
the reconciliations. Modern critics have been taunted over their 
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various “hypotheses” and their frequently changing their “thie- 
ories.” But this is just what the biblical expositors and the 
reconcilers of discrepancies have been doing through all the cen- 
turies. We are of opinion that modern criticism, with its analysis 
of documents, has shown us a more excellent way. It enables us 
to perceive more clearly through what manifold forms a truly 
historical revelation must needs be given. It also, with our Lord, 
admonishes us to “beware of the leaven of the Pharisees”; for 
arrogant dogmatism, suspicion, and bitterness can only tend to 
warp sound judgment, deepen baneful prejudice, and make the 
real revelations of God dsvpwe, “without authority.” 

We conclude this article with a few citations from two repre- 
sentative commentaries: first, that of Adam Clarke, a recognized 
authority for the past hundred years among Methodists all over 
the world ; the other from The International Critical Commentary, 
fairly representing the most eminent biblical scholarship of Great 
Britain and America to-day. At the end of his notes on Num. 
24, Dr. Clarke earnestly requests the attention of his readers to 
the following propositions: 


(1) It appears sufficiently evident that Balaam knew and worshiped 
the true God. (2) That he had been a true prophet, and appears to have 
been in the habit of receiving oracles from God. (3) That he practiced 
some illicit branches of knowledge, or was reputed by the Moabites as a 
sorcerer probably because of the high reputation he had for wisdom; and 
we know that even in our own country, in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, persons who excelled their contemporaries in wisdom were reputed 
as magicians. (4) That though he was a believer in the true God, yet he 
was covetous: he “loved the wages of unrighteousness.”1 (5) That it does 
not appear that in the case before us he wished to curse Israel when he 
found they were the servants of the true God. (6) That it is possible he 
did not know this at fitst. Balak told him that there was a numerous 
people come up out of Egypt: and as marauders, wandering hordes, and 
freebooters were frequent in those days, he might take them at first for 
such spoilers, and the more readily go, at Balak’s request, to consult God 
concerning them. (7) That so conscientiously did he act in the whole 
business that as soon as he found that it displeased God, he cheerfully 
offered to return; and he did not advance till he had not only the per- 
mission, but the authority of God, to proceed. (8) That when he came 
in view of the Israelitish camp he did not attempt to make use of any 


1 This statement, as shown above, rests on the later Jewish traditions, not on the Old Testa- 
ment records. 
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means of sorcery, evocation of spirits, or necromantic spetils to accom- 
plish the wish of Balak. (9) That he did seek to find out the will of 
the true God by using those means which God himself had prescribed; 
namely, supplication and prayer, and the sacrifice of clean beasts. 
(10) That though he knew it would greatly displease Balaam, yet he 
most faithfully and firmly told him all that God said on every occasion. 
(12) That God on this occasion communicated to him some of the most 
extraordinary prophetic influences ever conferred on man. 


In the International Critical Commentary on Numbers Pro- 
fessor Gray, of Mansfield College, Oxford, comments as follows: 


In the main, the episode of Numbers 22 to 24 is a creation of the 
national spirit in the days of national prosperity, and self-confidence 
sprung from reliance on the national God, Yahweh. It may, indeed, con- 
tain other historical features, such as the name of Balak, who may 
have been an actual king of Moab; but no means at present exist for 
distinguishing any further between the historical or legendary elements 
and those which are supplied by the creative faculty and the religious 
feeling of the writers. The motive of the story and its religious pre- 
possessions are in this case the points which it is most important to 
determine. The motive is perfectly clear, though it has generally been 
obscured, or at least cast into the shade, by undue prominence given to 
what is not a matter of leading interest with the writer; namely, the 
character of Balaam. Balak, except in so far as he represents Moab, and 
Balaam are in reality subordinate figures in the story; the protagonists 
are Israel and Moab. The overruling thought is Yahweh’s power to 
defend his people and his purposes of good concerning them, and the 
fatal madness of those who, through them, oppose him. As aft the 
outset, when, Yahweh determined to bring his people to the land of 
promise, Pharaoh, and through him Egypt, opposed Israel, to their own 
undoing, so at the close, as Israel is on the point of entering on its 
inheritance from Yahweh, Moab attempts, with like hardness of heart, 
a similar opposition, and suffers a similar fate. The motive was clearly 
felt by a prophet of the seventh century (B. C.); the outstanding proofs 
to him of Yahweh’s care for his people are summed up in Yahweh's 
appeal to Israel: “I brought thee up out of the land of Egypt; and from 
the house of slaves I redeemed thee, and sent before thee Moses, Aaron, 
and Miriam. O my people, remember now what Balak, king of Moab, 
devised, and wherewith Balaam, the son of Beor, answered him. . . that 
thou mayest recognize the proofs of Yahweh's faithfulness” (Micah 6. 
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Art. IIL—THE RELIGION OF A SCIENTIFIC MAN 


Is Science the friend or the foe of Religion? It depends a 
great deal on the science. It depends much on the religion. It 
depends most of all on the man who is trying to make a home in 
his life for the postulates of science and the sanctions of a re- 
ligious experience. 

That particular scientific views have made religion impos- 
sible to some men cannot be denied. That particular religious 
views have caused some men to refuse to give a candid and open 
hearing to modern science is equally true. That we live in a 
period when there is no end of confusion and heart-searching and 
brain-searching, when the way of faith is often difficult and the 
way of doubt is often easy, is patent to every thoughtful man. It 
is also fairly clear that the religious obscurantists add to the diff- 
culty and practical perplexity. It is certain that some types of 
scientific dogmatists throw dust in the air just when we most need 
to see clearly. And the mystics who ignore the whole problem, as 
they go off with their beatific visions, sometimes succeed in saving 
the beatific visions by a method which makes it impossible for 
them to help those who feel most the perplexity of the problem. 
Perhaps we can best analyze the situation and come to see some 
of the light which is ready to fall on the dark places by following 
the history of a hypothetical man who goes through the typical ex- 
periences as regards science and religion which the life and 
thought of our time are likely to bring about. It may be that no 
one man has ever passed through all these stages according to 
schedule, but many men have passed through some one of the 
typical experiences we shall discuss, and the whole situation will 
stand out best if we follow an imaginary man through the whole 
circuit of attitudes which are outstandingly characteristic of our 
time. 

I. The Period of Unquestioning Faith. The boyhood mem- 
ories of many a scientific man bring up a time of simple and 
beautiful and undisturbed faith, Mr. Alfred Noyes, in that 
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sharply penetrating poem “The Old Sceptic,” describes the com- 
ing back of such memories as these: 


I will go back to my home and look at the wayside flowers, 

And hear from the wayside cabins the sweet old hymns again, 
Where Christ holds out his arms in the quiet evening hours, 

And the light of the chapel porches broods on the peaceful lane. 


And there I shall hear men praying the deep old foolish prayers, 
And there I shall see once more the fond old faith confessed, 

And the strange old light on their faces who hear as a blind man hears— 
Come unto me, ye weary, and I will give you rest. 


I will go back and believe in the deep old foolish tales, 
And pray the sweet old prayers that I learned at my mother’s knee, 
Where the Sabbath tolls its peace through the breathless mountain-vales, 
And the sunset’s evening hymn hallows the listening sea. 


There are many homes yet to be found in the world where the 
sense of God and Christ is as sharp and clear as the sense of the 
father and mother, and a great series of homes like that which 
Burns describes with such simple eloquence in “The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” are to be found in widely scattered lands; and 
such homes form the golden chain which binds the world about the 
feet of God. The boy reared in a home like this breathes in piety 
as he breathes the air. He does not reach after belief as an attain- 
ment. He has it as a part of the very structure of his life. The 
Bible speaks to him with the high and awful authenticity of the 
voice of God even as it speaks with the winsome tenderness of the 
Man of Galilee. Prayer is a radiant reality which has been in- 
terpreted to him by the shining of his mother’s face and the glow 
of deep communion which he has seen in his father’s eyes. The 
life of the home is all shot through and transformed by the prac- 
tical power of religion. It is a life as well as a creed, an experi- 
ence as well as a belief. Mind and heart and will together are 
seeking to work out the divine behests. The church has a tender 
and beautiful sanctity and worship has an alluring summons. The 
home interests the church and the church inspires the home. All 
is simple and clear and nobly beautiful. The sunset glory and 
the verdure-clad hills and the power of Christ are all experienced 
and undisputed facts of life. The early years spent in such a home 
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will give color to all the after time of a man’s experience. He 
may journey far into paths of questioning and doubt, and may 
even come to dwell in places of, positive unbelief, but he can never 
quite get away from the fact that he has known religion from 
within. The noblest skepticism of the nineteenth century was 
characterized by this regretful and pensive memory of the joys 
and hopes lost to the life for evermore. 

II. The Period When Science Seems to Make Faith Impossi- 
ble. Forth from such a home as this the youth of eager and 
alert mind and buoyant heart goes to find his place in the in- 
tellectual life of the world. Often his home has been a sheltered 
spot, undisturbed by the mighty tempests beating out their fury 
upon the sea. The faith of his father and mother has been as 
simple and naive as his own. They have never felt the tug and 
the strain of the age’s questioning. In their quiet cove, protected 
by mountains of strong belief, they have never felt the danger of 
the tempests raging upon the unresting sea. The son goes forth te 
be a sailor. He leaves the sheltered spot of his boyhood. He 
feels the wind upon his brow. His ship must meet the tempest. 
The old mountains are far away. He meets the first crisis of his 
life. To drop the figure, the keen-brained candid youth comes 
face to face with the positions of modern science. He learns to 
know the names and the work of the great scientific leaders of the 
nineteenth century, who gave out a new universe and a new set of 
formulas for life. He is introduced to a new appraisal of the 
facts of the world. He becomes familiar with the reign of law. 
The new thoughts appeal to his mind and fire his imagination. 
The vast universe to which scientific investigation introduces him, 
all held in the steel-like clasp of a great system of law, is a mental 
spectacle of solemn grandeur. There is an almost religious thrill 
in the thought of the far-lying worlds all subject to the control of 
inflexible and immutable law. If he looks through a telescope he 
sees more law-mastered worlds. If he looks through a microscope, 
and begins to investigate the infinitely small, here again is a 
universe in miniature held in the same inescapable grasp of law. 
Accompanying this study of the reign of law comes the knowledge 
of those vast generalizations which science has uttered in the at- 
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tempt to explain the universe. Some form of the nebular hypo- 
thesis dazzles his imagination and compels his mental assent as 
an account of how the worlds came to be. In the cosmos he sees 
the far-lying grandeur of a great process of evolution, Coming 
to the earth itself, geology and biology speak out right confidently 
of an age-long process by means of which the world came to be 
what it is and the present forms of life developed from forms in- 
finitely more simple. From movements in an inchoate universe 
of diffused substance which evolved into planets, on to the full 
completeness of civilized man, there is an unbroken process of 
evolution, the expression of a completely mastering system of law. 
The more he knows of various sciences the more does this view 
become all-embracing. He is in a vast system with no place for 
breaks or gaps. The reign of law is the first and last word. And 
the process law is working out may be described by one magic 
word—evolution. 

As time goes on it becomes increasingly evident that this 
self-working system is not the friend of religion. The reign of 
law takes the place of the reign of God. Piety is still very beau- 
tiful, but it has no foundation in the system of things. The old 
boyhood faith has all of its early charm, but it has ceased to com- 
mand mental allegiance. At first the young man with his grow- 
ing mind struggles against such conclusions. He repudiates their 
very suggestions. There must be some way to reconcile the reign 
of law and the reign of God. He tries to believe that at great 
crises in the life of the universe God stepped in and did some- 
thing; but more and more he finds the gaps are filling up. The 
system is like some monster which devours everything in sight. 
The day comes when the student faces the fact that his scientific 
view of the universe is a complete thing with no breaks at all. He 
realizes bitterly the significance of the words of the brilliant 
skeptic who desired to take God to the edge of the universe and 
bow him out, with thanks for past services, because he was no 
longer needed. 

While all this has been going on, and thé young man has been 
coming into fuller and fuller knowledge of a system of law with- 
out any breaks anywhere, from another angle his faith has been 
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weakened. He has become acquainted with the results of modern 
critical biblical scholarship. He had been brought up to believe 
in an inerrant Bible. He beholds it lying in fragments at his 
feet. He becomes interested in the processes of critical analysis 
of biblical documents and the frank appraisal of all their prob- 
lems, and soon finds the conclusions of such investigations com- 
pelling his allegiance. The Bible and the religion of which it is 
the literary exponent become a part of a system of perfectly natural 
evolution. He has lost God out of the world of nature. He has 
lost him out of the Bible. The universe has become a vast 
mechanism with no room for God anywhere. All this produces 
heartache enough. The world ‘has become very lonely since the 
Infinite Companion is dead. The system of law whose mighty 
majesty so attracted the imagination at first has lost its almost re- 
ligious appeal. It has made the world less lovely, it has brought 
an autumn sense of loss in the place of the springtime of the soul. 
Mechanics have taken the place of personality in the universe, and 
the far-sighted thinker has as his most dominant emotion a sense 
of loss. But every step has been taken candidly, and there is no 
retreat. Faith has become impossible, but intellectual candor is 
still on the throne. 

Of course many men do not go the whole length we have 
described. They build themselves half-way houses in various 
spots; but they find it increasingly hard to live in the half-way 
house; and when they are professors in universities they usually 
find that their most brilliant pupils refuse to stop at all at the 
half-way house, and insist on pressing on to the logical conclu- 
sion. God is still worshiped in the half-way house, but if one 
takes the whole journey the Deity is lost before the destination is 
reached. 

III. The Period When Moral and Religious Facts are Ree- 
ognized by the Scientific Thinker. As time passes, however, a 
dim gray comes to be seen in the darkness, It turns out, after 
all, that the final conclusion was not the last word. As Alice 
found it possible to go through the looking-glass, so the student 
finds that there is something beyond that materialistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe which makes it merely a water-tight system 
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of inflexible laws. The new start comes with the recognition that 
all the facts have not been faced. If there is anything a scientific 
thinker makes a matter of pride, it is his candid appraisal of all 
the facts to be found anywhere. What hospitality is to the sheik 
in the desert open-minded welcome of new facts is to the scientist. 
So it is with a certain revulsion of feeling that he discovers the 
existence of a whole range of facts which he has been ignoring. 
The moral experience of humanity is as much a series of facts as 
are the defining characteristics of any form of life. A religious 
experience is as much a fact as a stone or a bug or a chemical re- 
action. Knowledge and its classification are as stubbornly a part 
of experience as any formation which confronts the eye of the 
geologist, and the interpretation in which the mind can rest must 
squarely meet and appraise and make room for all the facts of 
experience. Having set in some such fashion as this to rise no 
more, it seemed, the sun of religion comes within view again, hav- 
ing risen, it may be, to set no more. Men of science come to feel 
that they must investigate the phenomena of the religious life. 
With the same curious interest with which they might scrutinize 
an unusual insect they turn their eyes upon religion. In such a 
spirit has been done the type of work represented by the late 
Professor William James’s Varieties of Religious Experience. 
The earth is ransacked for data. Questionnaires are sent out 
which lead to more or less critical introspection. The secrets of 
the soul are put under the microscope and a brave attempt is made 
to unravel the mystery of the power of religion. All this repre 
sents one great gain. It offers to our young man, lost in the mazes 
of despairing knowledge, an opportunity to go back to a survey of 
the precious things which he has lost. It recognizes a series of 
facts which had been left out of account. It does not sneer at re- 
ligion. It attempts to understand it. It does not deride conver- 
sion, It attempts to explain it. 

When the religious world sees the scientific world turning a 
respectful gaze upon religion there is much rejoicing. In some 
quarters there is an inclination to issue a thanksgiving proclama- 
tion. It is felt that at least a prayer meeting might be held to 
celebrate the event. That a great scientist should devote long 
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periods of time to collecting and classifying the data of religious 
experience suggests the speedy arrival of the millennium. Before 
the issuing of the thanksgiving proclamation, however, it will be 
well for us to do a little close thinking. The facts of the case may 
not be altogether as encouraging as we had supposed. If a man 
gives their full significance to all the facts of religion there is, in- 
deed, a new start and a hope of a brighter day. But very often it 
happens that the scientific study of religion is merely an attempt 
to get all the religious phenomena so classified and interpreted as 
to fit into the old water-tight system. It often happens that the 
sun has not risen after all, and that the light which played in 
the sky did not indicate any dependable or permanent illumina- 
tion. The scientific psychology of religion may easily turn out to 
be a psychology for the explaining away of the very central sanc- 
tions of religion. As long as the worship of the water-tight 
system remains, there is really no hope. As long as the thinker 
must be loyal to the machine at whatever cost, there is no real gain. 
To admit that religious experiences have a place in a perfectly 
mechanical and. impersonal interpretation of life is not to help on 
the cause of religion. It is to make religion impossible to those 
who accept the interpretation. To admit that belief in a certain 
series of events and persons and ideas has had a transforming effect 
on human lives does not aid in producing future transformations 
if in the same breath those events and persons and ideas are dis- 
counted and declared without genuine authenticity. The psy- 
chology of religion is often an attempt to keep religion without 
theology, which is very much like an attempt to keep circulation 
without any veins or arteries. So when our student takes up the 
study of religion in a scientific way he has found an opportunity, 
but he is by no means sure of making his escape. He has a won- 
derful system of pigeon holes, and he will be tempted to insist on 
getting the facts into the system. He may all too easily forget that 
it is his business to enlarge the system so that it may fit the facts. 
The really hopeful thing about this sort of investigation is that 
the facts simply will not answer to any mechanical formula. If a 
man once genuinely faces the world of moral and religious ex- 
perience his world of mechanical thinking will begin to feel earth- 
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quake tremors. The very contact with the deeply personal ex: 
periences and transformations is like a series of electric shocks. 
A man may go on for a time engrossed in a dignified translation 
of personal experiences into interpersonal formulas, but it is al- 
ways possible that the abject futility of this sort of performance 
will dawn upon him. When that day comes there will be a sun- 
rise indeed. Our sincere and eager student may reach the Great 
Divide in this fashion. He has spent some time in gathering data 
as regards religious experience. He has it classified in a clever 
mechanical fashion. Then he is brought to a sudden stop by this 
fact: The one thing which made religion transforming was a be- 
lief in a personal, supernatural God. The personal trust in the 
Divine was the point of strategy in the religious experience. Now 
he has explained the mechanics of that experience. He can pro- 
duce every factor except the personal trust in the Divine. But 
without that trust a repetition of the experience would be impos- 
sible. He has, therefore, explained religious experience by leaving 
out its one defining characteristic, and he has explained it in such 
a way as to make its repetition forever impossible to those who 
accept the explanation. The most important fact has slipped 
through his fingers and escaped. Now he is at the place of critical 
opportunity. Somehow he must find a larger synthesis. Some- 
how he must make a place for the Divine. How shall he do this 
without a break-up of his system? Can it be that the mechanical 
system is only a part of a larger whole? Can it be that this larger 
whole makes room for the very things he has so easily discarded ? 
May God and freedom and personality have a place in the larger 
synthesis to which the candid thinker is driven ? 

IV. The Period Where it is Seen that Science is a Brilliant 
Classification but Does Not Give Any Answer to the Ultimate 
Questions. At this point our candid thinker is likely to meet 
one real difficulty. All his intellectual life has consisted of flights 
by means of the use of one wing. The other has no power be- 
cause it has never been used. Our age worships the inductive 
method of reasoning, and it is probably reserved for a later age to 
bring to its full service the too lightly sacrificed powers of de- 
ductive reasoning. So our pilgrim for the truth will probably 
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use enlarged and modified induction in the perilous way to which: 
he has now come. Everything hangs on his ability to see the 
meaning of one distinction. He has studied many a science; he 
has accepted far-reaching scientific generalizations; now he must 
see that science is only a record of the way in which things happen. 
It never tells why they happen. Because day follows night no 
one supposes that one causes the other. The great philosophical 
fallacy of science is the supposition that, because one thing fol- 
lows another, the thing which follows must be caused by the 
thing which goes before. Science is a catalogue of the uniformitie: 
of nature. It has never told anybody why they are uniform. It 
does not know. In a moving picture the earlier films are not the 
ancestors of the later films. In a musical composition the earlier 
notes do not cause the later notes. In each case the cause is out- 
side what appears in the series itself. Science is like a careful 
record of notes with no reference to the player. It is like a 
careful classification of the separate films with no reference to the 
cinematograph. Things happen in certain ways; science records 
the ways; but as to the great question of why they happen science 
has no answer to give. If our pilgrim after truth is able to see 
this fact he is about to receive light which is light indeed. 

A question may be asked about this vast system. Is it self- 
running, or does it have a great personal ground back of itself? 
To answer this question our scientist must plunge into philoso- 
phy. He must become a student of epistemology. He must enter 
the world of metaphysics. As he journeys on, light increases. 
His great discovery will be that he has been using the instruments 
of the mind without even critically inspecting them. He has never 
seen what is involved in his own rationality. The moment he 
begins to scrutinize the necessary implications of rationality he 
finds personal intention and freedom and the discarded distine- 
tions of his youth knocking at the door again. As he goes on he 
discovers that a self-running mechanism as an explanation of the 
universe is one mass of contradictions. It would contradict every 
fundamental postulate of that process of knowing by which it is 
worked out. It would deny personality and freedom and would 
make-knowledge impossible. If there were such a universe as the 
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mechanical system involves, we could never know it. On the other 
hand, a universe in which the free activity of a knowing mind is 
the fundamental fact makes room for everything in that process 
of uniformities which science has made known to us, but explains 
them all by a Cause which expresses itself in these uniformities, 
and not by making these uniformities self-sustaining. 

If our thinker continues faithfully to pursue the paths of 
critical thought, he will come to see that science has its splendidly 
significant and important field in observing and classifying the 
uniformities of experience, but that it must leave their exp!ana- 
tion to philosophy, and philosophy must call a free and knowing 
person the Master of Life. The new light focuses at one point. 
Law has been considered as something objective, something real, 
but it is seen that by itself a law is only a figure of speech. As 
has been wittily said, “A law cannot arrest any one—it takes a 
policeman.” From the standpoint of that description of the way 
things happen, which is science, a law is simply a formula of uni- 
formity. From the standpoint of philosophy, which asks the ulti- 
mate questions, law is the name of the way in which God acts. 
The laws of nature are nothing but the abstract expression of the 
coherent and orderly method of the action of God. When all this 
is seen it is clear to our thinker that his system requires God, and 
that the last attitude of science, like that of religion, is one of faith. 
The only assurance for the continuity of life’s uniformities is to 
be found in the character of God. But once allow divine person- 
ality to be the ultimate fact, and there is room for all those facts 
of moral experience which belong to ethics and those facts of 
history and revelation and the inner life and trust which belong 
to religion. The larger synthesis explains the physical unifor- 
mities and leaves room for personal freedom and all the trans- 
forming personal experiences. 

Now the student does not try to make his psychology of re- 
ligion fit into mechanical molds. He knows that morals and re- 
ligion belong to that aspect of experience which transcends the 
physical uniformities of life. When our thinker has set the bounds 
between science and philosophy, and has followed a critical phi- 
losophy to its ultimate conclusions, he finds a foundation for all 
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the faith of his childhood as well as for all he has learned in 
scientific study. 

V. The Ultimate World View. Our pilgrim for truth has 
now found an intellectual destination. He sees that the task 
of the thinker is to find a view which will give to all a resting 
place of experience, and that mechanical views fail because ex- 
perience is not mechanical. He sees that you must begin all ade- 
quate thought with a thinker, because that is where experience 
begins. You cannot begin with things. You can find a place for 
them only as a part of the experience of living thinkers. He sees 
that in his days of doubt he had allowed the smaller part of life to 
devour the larger. He had used rationality to prove that the world 
had no place for rationality. Now he begins with an ultimate 
person as the necessary postulate of experience. He finds a place 
for all the mechanical uniformities of life as an expression of an 
orderly mind and a steadfast will, but he knows that God is greater 
than his system, and if there were sufficient motive God could 
change any of the uniformities. He is not a citizen in a world 
whose laws master him. He is king in a world whose laws are 
just his ways of acting. So in the crisis of moral history there 
is a place for the miracle. When God does a thing in a different 
way you have a miracle. When he does it in his usual way you 
have the so-called order of nature. Really, it is all supernatural, 
both the uniformity and that place of crisis, like the resurrection 
of Jesus, when the uniformity of method is ignored because of a 
great ethical and spiritual need. With the personal view of the 
universe, whose orderliness is as steady as the character of God, 
but which does not have a dead and mechanical rigidity, there is 
room for freedom for man, for morals, for the tragedy of sin, for 
religion, for a real revelation from God to men, for the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, for the mighty deed of suffering rescue 
wrought by the Son of God on.Calvary, for the resurrection, for 
the new life, for immortality, and for a world view which in- 
cludes all the uniformities of science and all the facts of faith. 
Such a view is in complete accord with the justified conclusions 
of modern biblical scholarship. It avoids those extreme conclu- 


sions which are the result of rationalistic presuppositions in the 
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thinkers, but it candidly accepts those positions as regards date 
and authorship and unfolding revelation which have commended 
themselves to the sober and reverent scholarship of the world. It 
cannot rest content without a divine Christ. It must be sure of an 
actual redemption and a divine forgiveness, but it is very com- 
fortable with a composite Hexateuch, and is ready to shake hands 
with a second Isaiah. 

Thus our pilgrim for truth has found a Gibraltar at last. He 
remains a man of science, but he no longer confuses science with 
philosophy. He knows that the ultimate synthesis is a matter of 
philosophic appraisal, where the hidden communion of the saint 
and the formations of the geologist alike are treated with candor. 
He knows that God is the final postulate of the uniformities of 
science as well as of the raptures of the mystic. He knows that 
science, ethics, and religion bave a common platform in the per- 
sonal interpretation of experiences. He knows that ultimate 
forces are figures of speech and an ultimate person a reality. The 
Lord God Almighty is the explanation of the uniformities of na- 
ture and the transformations of religion. 


Kartik rage 
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Arr. III.—EDGAR ALLAN POE—A TRIBUTE 


In the year of grace eighteen hundred and nine some mighty 
babes were born: the two greatest statesmen of the age, Lincoln 
and Gladstone; the epochal scientist Charles Darwin; the world- 
musicians Mendelssohn and Chopin, and four poets: the English- 
men Tennyson and FitzGerald, the American Holmes, and that 
child of no race nor age, sprung from beauty and passion and 
destiny, “out of space, out of time,” Edgar Allan Poe. 

A century usually suffices to place a man where he belongs, 
discovers the fool or recovers the prophet; envy rarely outlives a 
centennial, sneers lose their edge, detraction slinks ashamed from 
the field ; but so far America has yielded the most careful, grudging 
inches of approval to Poe. At his death he was “not without 
honor” among other peoples; to-day he is almost so at home. 
Bryant, Whittier, and Longfellow were patriots in their verse and 
flattered us into early enthusiasm; Whitman frankly exposed our 
crudities as well as our colossal and elemental virtues, and we 
resented whatever was unpleasant; Poe, poor Poe, was only a 
citizen of the republic of art and never made the eagle scream, so 
we have agreed to give him the icy stare, excusing ourselves, of 
course, by the reflection that he “got drunk.” A few years ago we 
denied him a place in our Hall of Fame, and more recently 
managed to squeeze him in against virtuous protest of prude and 
Philistine. Let us go to with our middle-class Pharisaism and try 
to introduce into our judgment of him a little Christian tolerance, 
or, failing of that, some slight modicum of common sense. I wish 
to confine myself to two themes: first, a reply to the charges he 
has been damned for, and, second, a tribute to the positive in him. 

Poe was a drunkard and a dope fiend; he was unmoral and 
immoral; he was a trifler in love and a dawdler in the universe ; 
he had a slice of something called “genius” which kept him from 
absolute starvation and enabled him to write “The Raven” while 
coming out of a delirium tremens—these are some of the lies and 
inanities we have all heard, started by his biographer, Griswold. 
There ought to be a law on biographers. Some of these charges 
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are too ridiculous to notice. Only a year ago, a public reader 
declaimed “The Raven” with a thick and boozy articulation, lurch- 
ing and leering as he defiled such lines as 

Then methought the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen censer 

Swung by seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted floor. 
When Poe’s interpreters commit such atrocities, what can be ex- 
pected of the others? No poem has a more rational development 
nor more careful workmanship than “The Raven,” and I could 
sooner be persuaded that Bryant wrote “Thanatopsis” under the 
influence of hasheesh than that Poe’s “Raven” was a red one. To 
be sure, there was a strange unknown x in Poe’s genius besides 
the known a, b, c, of hard work, but to call this x “gin” is nearly 
as rational as to maintain that, because Dickens liked to have his 
pet cat with him in the study, the cat must have taken the pen in 
his chops when no one else was around and written The Cricket on 
the Hearth. 

Poe’s father was a ne’er-do-well, a poor attempt at lawyer, 
and, if accounts be true, a worse excuse as actor; his mother an 
actress of English birth, who was able to keep the family pot 
boiling more by vivacity of manner and personal charm (on the 
stage, mind you) than by histrionic talent. Edgar, the second of 
three children, was born early in 1809, in Boston, by chance. I 
say “by chance” not carelessly nor with levity. Boston, with its 
beans and cold-storage intellect, is a strange enough birthplace for 
this starry genius; but note: January 19 and February 19 have 
both been given as the date of his birth, and while one of them is 
probably correct, the claim of neither is convincing, particularly 
if internal evidence alone were relied upon. Records show that 
Mrs. Poe played on the public stage on January 12 and 20, 1809. 
The records of the next month show that she appeared on Feb- 
ruary 13 and 24. In the matter of his birth, then, the fates 
fought against him with their fatal weapons of heredity and en- 
vironmept. Left an orphan and adopted by a rich planter who 
pampered him, made him a toy, gave him a “gentleman’s educa- 
tion,” hoisted him to the wine-table to sing and recite for the 
entertainment of his boozy guests, sated and poisoned by adulation 
for his beauty and precocity, unguardianed in an English school, 
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unrestrained at the University of Virginia and abroad for a year— 
heaven knows where—and then West Point—what wonder that, 
in an age when all men of parts in society prided themselves on 
wine-bibbing, Poe sometimes drank too much? The real wonder 
is that he escaped the pits, digged by his friends, long enough to 
accomplish his immortality. 


Could I have dwelt where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 


may sound weakly futile, but it was true. Poe did not get a 
square deal. Is not this sufficient explanation, brother, sister? 
The other day, at the close of a few weeks’ study of Poe, a student 
asked if we didn’t “have to discount everything Poe wrote because 
he drank.” This is a not uncommon case of muddy ratiocination 
and inverted sympathy. If I thought this view a just one, that 
is, that genius is handicapped by sobriety, I should be willing to 
barter all my temporal happiness for a quart of Poe’s whisky. 
But a truce with explanations. We might say for him, as a later 
poet said for himself, 
I know I am august; 


I do not trouble my spirit to vindicate itself or be understood; 
I see that the elementary laws never apologize. 


What is there positive about Edgar Poe? What is there 
great ? 

In the first place, no other American writer—perhaps no 
other modern writer—is so eminently distinguished for both verse 
and prose forms. The work of two more favored Americans might 
be cited in opposition, Lowell and Emerson. But Lowell, that 
many-sided man, has nothing in all his volumes that takes such 
powerful hold in any way as “The Masque of the Red Death” or 
“The Gold Bug” does in its particular way; and as for Emerson, 
the Exquisite Transcendental, he ean hardly be said to have had 
a prose style at all. He has sentences—such sentences! But each 
one, he admitted, was “an infinitely repellent particle.” That Poe 
excels all English writers since Milton in the equality of his artis- 
try in both great forms of expression is only sober, undodgeable 
fact. Here is the true matter for wonder in the man. In poetry 
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he was a worshiper of beauty. He had his own definition of a 
poem, his own conception of its proper and highest subject, and, 
whether right or wrong, he walked his narrow way with the high 
devotion of a priest. A poem must be short, he thought; and so 
it must, a lyric poem. Its true sphere is beauty, not truth nor even 
passion. Here, it must be objected, we “wear our rue with a 
difference.” He urges, further, that there is always an element 
of sadness in the intensest beauty—in which he is triumphantly 
right. So, he coneludes, the best theme is that which combines the 
dearest beauty and the keenest sadness—the death of a beautiful 
woman, And who can successfully combat him? At any rate, he 
believed it, and acted on it, than which a man can do nothing 
higher, Consequently all his great poems have this ideal motive: 
“Tamburlane,” “To Helen” (the first poem of that name), “The 
Sleeper,” “Lenore,” “The Raven,” “Ulalume,” “Annabel Lee,” 
and, in an inverted form, even “For Annie.” There is something 
moral and tonic in the way he trod proudly and silently his nar- 
row, lonely path, which he believed the highest, never turning aside 
to pluck gaudy flowers that might have sold for more in the market 
place, never prostituting the “most high” within him. He was not 
one who studied demand and manufactured the requisite supply. 
At least, right or wrong, he ‘believed in his theme, and did with 
it all that was possible of human art. 

In poetry, then, he worshiped beauty; and so his poems are 
never definite and indubitable; always shadowy and suggestive. 
In prose he worshiped intellect, and when he desires he is as lucid 
as light. That the same man wrote “Ulalume” and “The Gold 
Bug,” “Lenore” and “The Narrative of A. Gordon Pym” or “The 
Purloined Letter,” that the poet of “The Raven” wrote without 
laying down his pen that marvel of critical analysis “The Philos- 
ophy of Composition,” is one of the miracles of literary history. 
A recent serttiny of his eight or nine volumes of criticism and 
essays convinces the writer that the logic of literary analysis was 
never driven in America by more careful processes to surer con- 
clusions. His premises are sometimes impeachable, to be sure, 
but his logic, never. Poe, then, the visionary forger of vague and 
terrific imagery in verse and prose-poems, is Poe the critic, the 
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champion of cold induction, inerrant logic, and, most wonderful 
of all, he is Poe the teller of tales as realistic in sober fictions as 
any of Swift’s or DeFoe’s. To one acquainted only with his poems 
the detective and adventure stories seem anomalous. The mind 
that conceived the wonderful City in the Sea, that city of 

. Sculptured ivy and stone flowers 
of 


Many and many a marvelous shrine 
Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine, 


could rival in gravity of verisimilitude the author of Gulliver’s 
Travels or The Apparition of Mrs. Veal. His account in the New 
York Sun of a transatlantic trip in a balloon was taken as seri- 
ously as was ever The History of the Plague in London. In his 
“detective stories” Poe’s analytical genius shines brightest. They 
begot Conan Doyle, Robert Chambers, and Jacques Futtrelle. Poe 
created the “detective” story, and his imprint is found on almost 
every one written since. Not only are his plots worked over, but 
in the main characters of a half dozen prominent writers one can- 
not blink the resemblances to his immortal Dupin and the prefect 
of Parisian police. In the same way The Gold Bug has fathered 
all subsequent cipher stories. When the criticism was made at the 
time that the unraveling of the cipher was really no test of original 
analytical ability, since he had made his own puzzle, he promptly 
answered his critics ‘by taking the first installment of Barnaby 
Rudge, then appearing in serial form, and forecasting the whole 
plot from that small beginning. 

Pardon a little digression here on critics. In a recent publi- 
eation Mr. Howells has put himself on record thus: “Would the 
best of Poe’s tales be accepted now by one of the leading or one 
of the next following magazines? I am obliged to answer I do not 
think it would; no, not the best of his tales.” Poor’ Mr. Howells! 
or else, poor leading magazines! This is boomerang judgment 
with a vengeance. I wonder whose head was lopped off. Have we 
copied the copies so long that we care no more for the original ’ 
It is hardly possible to take up a magazine these days without find- 
ing a story that spells Poe in almost every paragraph. We have, 
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no doubt, improved upon him in some respects ; that is not strange; 
neither is it strange, I suppose, that, having squeezed the juice 
from Poe, we should be ready to throw him to the garbage. (I 
am reminded of the “moderns,” who, according to Jonathan Swift, 
blamed the “ancients” for stealing their choicest thoughts.) Mr. 
Howells goes on to say that the “curse of unreality is on his 
[Poe’s] careful plausibility.” Had Mr. Howells read Kipling 
with a sense of humor he would have remembered 

There are nine-and-sixty ways of telling tribal lays, 

And every single one of them is right. 
We all know what Mr. Howells means by “unreality,” because we 
know his conception of realism ; and many of us are grateful to an 
all-seeing Providence that Poe had another definition. 

To return: I have pointed out something of positive foree—a 
roundness of intellectual powers that, had they been combined 
with healthiness of emotion and will, would have left no doubt as 
to our greatest American man of letters. But I have no doubt 
some are already thinking, “This is a poor case if nothing further 
can be said. All this may ‘be true, but how is the world better for 
Edgar Poe? ‘ What has he given us?’ Let me tell you. 

Byron, Burns, Coleridge, and other weak-willed or misguided 
poets have been variously compared with Poe. In their lives few 
parallels can be found—restricted, indeed, to their resort to alco- 
holic or other artificial stimulants; a means of comparison which 
if pursued would make half the world kin. For the work of these 
poets, Byron, Burns, and Poe, there is no common denominator. 
Byron is blatantly, defiantly indecent; Burns is boisterously— 
well, ultrahuman, let us say; Poe is naturally and of design as 
pure in word and suggestion as the cold white moonbeams that fell 
through the windows of Madeleine’s chamber or those that brought 
dreams of the beautiful Annabel Lee. Our whole American litera- 
ture is Puritanical, almost self-righteously so, and for some natures 
Puritanism imputes no particular virtue, but in a passionate, 
warm-blooded lover of beauty we might have expected and con- 
doned something different. Still not one Puritan among them, 
nay, no poet that ever lived and dealt largely with the beautiful, is 
so free from the ‘barest hint of impurity. There is no fleshly taint 
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in any single line that Edgar Poe ever wrote. And this is the man 
whom the American people have chosen to immolate on the fires of 
their morality! Let that percolate slowly to whatever depth it 
will go. 

We of Saxon origin always sermonize, and I rather think 
we are right. The first translations into English were sermons and 
the first original English prose was religious ; our genius is serious. 
What is the moral? This is the question on our lips, and “art for 
art’s sake” gets short shrift with us. The question of moral tone, 
then, is an important one. Now the common, flippant habit of dis- 
missing Poe as “unmoral” is unjust and superficial. He is not 
concerned much with the ordinary penny morality, though he in 
no way combats it, but the ideal of beauty itself is surely moral. 


If you get mere beauty, and naught else, 
You get about the best thing God invents. 


No doubt to many “Ulalume” is a farrago of nonsense, as it was 
to the critic Stoddard; but to others it is profound wisdom, and 
for these Poe wrote. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that this 
ideal lacks blood, like the poems that embody it. Even for Poe 
himself it proved a bending reed. On his tragic deathbed, doubly 
tragic in that it seemed so adventitious, so brutally pathetic— 
drugged and deserted by a gang of ruffians after they had used him 
as a “repeater” in the election—his only words, moaned in half- 
recovered consciousness, were, “Lord, help my poor soul.” It is 
at such a time that the deepest needs of a man become known to 
himself. No religion except the religion of art had occurred to 
Poe during his forty years, but in that moment he was conscious 
of a soul different from his sense of beauty. His ideal, pursued 
though it was with devoutness in “a sad sincerity,” failed of the 
Highest, and so he cannot sit on the cloud-capped heights lighting 
the world. There was tragedy in him from the beginning. In 
what he thought his most beautiful poem, “For Annie,” he says, 
’ And the fever called “living” 
Is conquered at last. 

That was his life, a fever; a tragic fever, a fevered tragedy. I 
think he realized from the first that it could not be otherwise; he 
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feared inevitable catastrophe, and that his life would be a kind of 
failure. When he was but twenty he wrote: 


I stand amid the roar 

Of a surf-tormented shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the golden sand— 
How few. Yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep—while I weep. 
O God, can I not save 

One from the pitiless wave? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream? 


What a prophecy! And the pity of it! Under a crushing handi- 
cap of hereditament he fought a losing fight, loved his friends, 
scorned his enemies, followed his star, toiled superhumanly, lived 
righteously, though weakly sometimes—but lost. And we do not 
like a loser. Perhaps some day we shall be sufficiently Christian to 
understand that he who fights a losing fight, predestined to failure, 
is the only hero. He who enters the conflict with force enough to 


win need show no courage, indeed, can show none. But the millen- 
nium is still afar off, and Poe’s life remains, maligned, shadowed, 
discredited. Here is worthy theme for a great biographer ; so far 
we have had 


Sniveling Moraiity 

And driveling banality 

In mournful prodigality 

For a century of sneers. 

Now we want a human being 

With an eye that’s made for seeing, 
And a heart withal agreeing 
Poorest tribute must be tears. 


ose P Lage 
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Art. IV.—THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL AND ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCHES 


Tue association of these two bodies in the title does not mean 
that they are very much alike, though there are not a few points 
of resemblance. To mention a few: (1) they are the largest 
churches, numerically, in the United States; (2) they are the most 
widely distributed, that is, each is represented in more counties 
than any other denomination; (3) both have had a phenomenal 
growth, the Papal body chiefly by the incoming of European Cath- 
olics, the Methodist body chiefly by accessions from the popula- 
tion of this country. Of the differences between these populous 
branches of Christianity it is not necessary to speak; as business 
announcements frequently proclaim, they are too numerous to be 
mentioned. The purpose of this article is to show how the two 
denominations compare numerically. 

It is necessary at the outset to make as clear as possible the 
difference in their statistical methods. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church reports annually its communicant membership, not includ- 
ing baptized infants and adherents; the Roman Catholic Church 
reports its entire population, including communicants and bap- 
tized persons who have not been excommunicated. The records of 
membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church bear the names of 
all members and probationers and are revised every year, the 
names of those who have died, withdrawn, or been expelled being 
eliminated, and those who have removed without letter and whose 
addresses are not known not being counted. The Roman Catholic 
Church has no method corresponding to this. The parish priest 
does not keep a record of members or communicants, and in most 
dioceses the figures of “population” are not changed annually, but 
once in a period of three or five years. Moreover, they are not, 
in most cases, the result of an actual count, but are estimates and 
appear in round numbers, ciphers occupying the first three places. 
' Of the fourteen archdioceses, embracing nearly six and a half mil- 
lions of “population,” nothing under a thousand is given in the 
official Catholic Directory with three exceptions. Boston, for ex- 
ample, is credited with a round 900,000. 
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To illustrate the statement that there is no general annual 
revision of returns for population, let me cite as examples the totals 
for the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Llinois, Massachusetts, 
and Ohio, aggregating about 8,000,000 “population,” or more than 
a half of the aggregate. The State of New York, seven dioceses, 
reported, for 1911, 2,778,076; for 1912, 2,790,629. Pennsyl- 
vania, six dioceses, returned 1,616,925 in 1911, and 1,633,353 in 
1912. Illinois, five dioceses, reported in 1911, 1,447,400; in 
1912, 1,460,987. Massachusetts, three dioceses, returned 1,381,- 
212 in 1811 and 1,383,435 in 1912. Ohio, four dioceses, re- 
turned 755,271 in 1911 and 743,065 in 1912. The changes, it 
will be observed, are in all cases comparatively slight. The in- 
crease for the entire country for the year was only about 138,000, 
which is less than one per cent. When the next general revision 
takes place, large changes may be expected. 

The Catholic population for 1912, as returned by the Official 
Catholic Directory, is 15,154,158, not including Porto Rico, the 
Philippines, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, and the Panama 
Canal zone. These, it is estimated, bring the grand total up to 
23,329,047. Our comparison, however, has to do with the United 
States, including Alaska and Hawaii. Adding these to the figures 
above given, we have a Catholic population of 15,207,776. This 
number, it must be remembered, includes all baptized persons not 
excommunicated—the body of communicants, or persons who have 
been confirmed, and baptized infants and children who have not 
been confirmed. Obviously comparison cannot fairly be made 
between Catholic population and Methodist communicants, that is, 
members and probationers. But it is fair to compare “population” 
with “population” or communicants with communicants. While 
the Methodist Episcopal Church does not make returns for ad- 
herents, except in our foreign mission fields, we can get at the 
“population” by a method which is sufficiently accurate for the 
purpose. In Canada the government census does what that of 
the United States cannot do, it takes the religious preferences of 
the people. According to the census of 1911, the Methodist popu- 
lation of Canada was 1,079,892. In the same year the number of 
members and probationers returned by the Methodist Church of 
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Canada itself was 345,088. It appears, therefore, that there are 
two adherents to each communicant, and if we multiply, the num- 
ber,of communicants by three, we get the “population.” There is 
no reason to believe that the same ratio between adherents and 
communicants would not be fairly applicable to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States. The number of com- 
municants in the United States, exclusive of Porto Rico, the Canal 
zone and the Philippine Islands, is 3,253,689. Multiplying 
this number by three, we have a “population” of 9,761,067 against 
a Roman Catholic “population” of 15,207,776. When we remem- 
ber that the Roman Catholic Church got millions of its “popula- 
tion” from other countries, while only a small fraction of the 
Methodist population came to us from abroad, the fact that the 
“population” of the Methodist Episcopal Church alone is more 
than sixty per cent of that of the Church of Rome is quite re- 
markable. 

But a fair comparison would undoubtedly be between all 
Methodist branches in the United States, the Methodist com- 
munion, and the Roman communion. All these branches sprang 
from one body and the tendency is back toward one body. The 
differences in doctrine are not among the causes of separation. 
There are no doctrinal differences which anybody could formulate. 
The utmost that could be said on this point is that there are tend- 
encies toward a greater emphasis on this or that doctrine. Meth- 
odism is one in doctrine, and no variations are attributable as be- 
tween particular bodies which are not to be found in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church itself or in other bodies. The chief differences 
are in polity or church government and in discipline. In the 
Ecumenical Methodist Conference all Methodists are glad to em- 
phasize their oneness in doctrine, spirit, purpose, and desire. 
Methodism, not including the two bodies of United Brethren and 
the two bodies of the Evangelical Association—all of which are 
thoroughly Methodistic—has in the territory covered by the fore 
going comparison, 6,865,258 communicants. Multiplying this 
number by three, we have as a result a Methodist population of 
20,595,774 to compare with the Roman Catholic population of 
15,207,776. In other words, the Methodist population in the 
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United States exceeds that of the Roman Catholic Church by 
5,387,998. If every sixth person is, by this showing, a Roman 
Catholic by confession or preference, every fourth person is a 
Methodist by confession or preference. 

It is obvious that comparison by “population” is fairer than 
that by communicants. The Methodist or Protestant communicant 
is a named, recorded, and counted communicant, whereas the Ro- 
man Catholic communicant is not a named, recorded, and counted 
communicant, but an estimated communicant. The “population” 
is first estimated on the basis, generally, of births or baptisms and 
of deaths, and then the number of communicants is estimated. 
The percentage that has obtained since the census of 1890 is fifteen. 
That is, the custom among Roman Catholic prelates has been to 
deduct fifteen per cent from the estimated “population” for bap- 
tized children who have not been confirmed and for other baptized 
persons who may not have the right to communion. Children are 
confirmed at the age of nine and upward. Is fifteen per cent suffi- 
cient to cover these noncommunicants¢ It certainly would not 
appear to be too large, for it would seem that there must be a larger 
number of persons from oné to nine years of age than of any other 
similar period above nine years. It is useless, however, to specu- 
late upon the subject. In the matter of rate of growth there can be 
no question that the Roman Catholic Church has outstripped all 
others. In the last twelve years that denomination has advanced 
from 8,690,658 communicants, as estimated on the above basis, to 
12,881,036 in 1912, a net gain of 4,190,378, or somewhat under 
fifty per cent. This is an average growth of about 349,000 a year. 
The net increase of Methodism in the twelve years has been about 
989,000, or about seventeen per cent. What is the net increase 
of the Roman Catholic Church from its American resources, that 
is, independently of immigration? This is a very difficult ques- 
tion. We cannot give an exact answer, but we may approximate 
the truth by first estimating the gain from immigration. In the 
decade ending in 1910 the total number of immigrants that came 
to the United States was; in round figures, 9,000,000. Of these, 
as nearly as can be estimated, about 5,000,000 came from Cath- 
olie countries and from Catholic populations in other countries. 
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It should be remembered, however, that there has been a re- 
fluent wave, particularly heavy in the past few years; amount- 
ing to sixty per cent in 1912, fifty per cent in 1911, and 
nearly forty per cent in 1910. An allowance of twenty-five per 
cent for returning immigrants for the decade would doubtless be 
liberal. This would leave 3,750,000 of possible Catholic immi- 
grants remaining in this country. But we must also keep in mind 
the fact that a considerable part of this immigration from Catholic 
countries is not Catholic. We have been told by many good 
observers that a majority of the Italians are not Catholics in fact, 
but hold aloof from the Catholic Church. If we suppose that our 
estimate of 3,750,000 immigrants from Catholic countries and 
Catholic population in other countries is reasonable, we may drop, 
say, 750,000 to allow for those who are alienated from the 
Church, and would not therefore appear in the estimates of Cath- 
olic population in the United States. This would leave 3,000,000 
as the possible number added to the Catholic population in the past 
decade. I have no very great confidence that this figure is even 
approximately correct. I should rather take a smaller number, 
say 2,500,000, as the contribution of immigration in the decade to 
the Roman Catholic population. This would be at the rate of 
250,000 a year. 

Going back now to Roman Catholic official reports of Catholic 
population, we find that the 10,224,303 of 1890 became 14,618,768 
in 1910, a net increase of 4,394,465. The difference between this 
number and the 2,500,000, estimated to be the net growth from 
immigration, leaves 1,894,465 as the increase from all sources 
apart from immigration. This would indicate an annual net in- 
crease of, say, 190,000. This is not a large increase. In fact, it is 
less than two per cent a year; to be more exact slightly under 1.86. 
The net increase of the Methodist population in the same decade 
was 2,096,109, a percentage of 1.12 per annum. 





Fateful Fredericksburg 


Arr. V.—FATEFUL FREDERICKSBURG 


I woutp advise every American boy to be born on April 10, 
1839, or as near that date as possible. Then he can get his in- 
tellectual and moral training during a period when issues are 
pending for which a man may well lay down his life, and he will 
come to the age of discretion when a crisis makes prompt and 
peremptory demands upon his judgment and conscience. 

My father was a Whig in politics and, while my mother 
was inclined toward the Democratic principles, the atmosphere of 
our home was unmistakably antislavery. But the boarding school 
at Poultney, Vt., to which I was sent in my early youth was largely 
patronized by Southern people, and I soon found my most inti- 
mate associates were from that section of the country. Indeed, my 
very choicest, closest friend was the son of a Mississippi slave- 
holder. And there was never a more generous and high-minded 
company of youth than these to whom I became attached. There 
was not much talk among them about the institution of slavery. 
The Negro was spoken of as an inferior being, but the allusions 
to him were always kindly and frequently affectionate. The in- 
stitution was purely patriarchal—the blacks were irresponsible 
and should be the wards of the superior race. Through years of 
association with these splendid young men I came to accept their 
opinions and to advocate and defend them. Then something hap- 
pened! In the autumn of 1859 I was a member of the faculty of 
the Troy Conference Academy at Poultney. A young Negro who 
worked about the place had excited my interest and I had done him 
some small kindnesses. He came to my recitation room one day 
and asked to see me alone. It was my last engagement before the 
noon recess and I gave him the key to my room, where I soon 
joined him. At his request I fastened the door and followed him 
as he retreated to a distant corner. I asked him kindly what the 
trouble was. He turned toward me and said, in faltering tones, 
“Professor, I have heard you say that a black man was better off 


in slavery than free, and that it was foolish for him to run away.” 
“Yes,” 
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“I have heard you say,” he stammered, “that if you knew 
of a runaway slave you would help his master catch him.” 

I hesitated. “Yes.” 

“Will you?” While I faltered the face into which I gazed 
was taking on the mask of death. In that brief ‘interval the 
tragedy of the ages—of lash and chains and white-hot branding- 
irons—was worked out before my eyes. 

“Jake,” I whispered, “they shall not get you.” 

His strength gave way and I had to help him to a seat. When 
he had sufficiently recovered, he told me his story. The imme- 
diate sequel of it was that he had just received a “grapevine” mes- 
sage to the effect that his master had traced him as far as Albany 
and might be on the train from there that very evening. He had 
no money, and his only safety was in taking the midday train from 
Poultney to Rutland and the north. He went on that train, with a 
ticket through to Canada and money for his present needs. 

And now, answer me this: What subtle influence sent that 
man to me rather than to any other member of the faculty, every 
one a secret or avowed abolitionist? Rather, what influence of the 
Divine Spirit led him to me, to bring me face to face with one of 
the ordinary, but shocking, features of the system, that my moral 
nature might be aroused to a sense of its injustice and inhu- 
manity? Whatever it was that brought it about, one thing was 
settled with me: By whatsoever plausible arguments I might de- 
fend slavery in the future, I knew that it was wrong. When that 
black man stepped aboard the train, with his face set toward free- 
dom, I knew he had a right to that for which my own fathers had 
fought and freely given up their lives. 

It may seem like a “far cry” from that moral awakening in 
northern New England, in 1859, to a seat on the sunlit hillside 
overlooking Fredericksburg, Va., in 1864; but the interval has 
two stages, each ending here. Riding over from the Potomac, to 
join the Union army at Spottsylvania, I turn aside to where, nearly 
eighteen months before, we lay in bivouac on these Falmouth hills. 
As I approach the spot, the ground is covered with a carpet of 
green, the voices of birds and the hum of insects fill the air, and 
from a nearby orchard floats a delicate scent of bloom. But in- 
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stantly, as a crowd of memories rushes in upon me, the scene 
changes, aud in the brief twilight of a December day I sit in a 
group of youth wrapped in long blue overcoats, huddled about the 
fickle camp fires, while over us the naked trees stretch their fingers 
toward the cruel sky and about us the earth lies shivering under a 
cold white counterpane. The scene thus transformed is so familiar 
as to hold me in a sort of a thrall, in which warm hands, long pal- 
sied, are stretched out to welcome me, and friendly voices, long si- 
lent, give me joyous greeting.. Our ancestors, in the brave old days, 
standing in such a spot would not doubt that their comrades in 
arms, slain on battle fields, were mingling in the scene. As, re- 
sponsive to such an overture from my heroic dead, my spirit now 
springs forth to meet them, to salute them, and embrace them. 
Now, in this presence, how certainly intrudes that other picture, 
in which the specter of a cruel wrong blazed forth to shock my 
moral sensibilities! How strangely consonant with this scene— 
with the moaning of the winter wind through bare branches and 
the smoldering camp fires nearly quenched in pools of melting 
snow—how startlingly suggestive these are of the wail of a strong 
man stricken with a mortal blow and the apparition of a black 
face turned to ashen gray! That single moment at Poultney in the 
fall of 1859 marks a crisis in my life! Obedient to that vision, 
my footseps took the trail that day which led me, three years after- 
ward, to this fateful spot. And here, on this bright spring day in 
1864, with the great issue still unsettled, with hostile forces raising 
the same din of war just over the western hills, and with the 
queenly city at my feet again turned into a great, straggling army 
hospital, I turn back the leaves of the book of memory to a single 
page, writ in blood, with every letter a FULL-FACE CAPITAL. 
This page is not to be gazed upon with curious eyes or scrutinized 
with critical intent. More lovingly and tenderly, more reverently, 
as the years go by, I turn the leaf. 

We were tent mates—Will and I—serving in the ranks of a 
New England regiment. We belonged to Company C, the right- 
center company of the regiment; and in camp, at the head of the 
broad double aisle which separated us from Company I, at the 
left of “Old Glory” floated the State colors. This broad banner 
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was emblazoned with the motto of the Commonwealth of Con- 
necticut: “Qui transtulit sustinet,” which we, her sons, set into the 
terse phrase, “He, who brought us where we are, stands by us.” 
It would seem that no one with such a legend of devout and lofty 
faith before his eyes could be other than brave and true, and of 
all who imbibed this exalted spirit this one was the truest and 
bravest. He was the eldest son of a devout patriot, and stood al- 
most last in a long line, stretching back through generations, of 
lovers of liberty. A handsome boy he was, strong, supple, clean 
in body and in spirit, intelligent, unselfish, patient, cheerful, 
modest, and brave. He was the one who, on the march, would load 
himself down with the heavy accouterments of his weaker com- 
rades, and who then, at the close of a hard day’s tramp, would 
volunteer to take the extra detail of a footsore and exhausted com- 
panion. A few nights before the terrible slaughter at Fredericks- 
burg, in December, 1862, we lay, rolled in our blankets in the 
snow, on these Falmouth hills. Will drew me out of our little 
shelter tent and led me under the low branches of a tree near by. 
Here he confided to me a strange story. His mother, who had died 
many years previously, had come to him that night and had in- 
formed him that he was to lose his life in the impending battle and 
that I was to be wounded in a leg. It sounded absurd, and yet I 
was compelled to treat the subject seriously, for he was certain of 
its reality and was too sober-minded and conscientious a youth 
to be trifled with. How I regretted, afterward, that I did not in- 
quire more particularly into the nature of this communication 
from the spirit world! 

Our regiment was attached to Zook’s Brigade of Hancock’s 
Division of Sumner’s Army Corps. From our camp at Falmouth 
we crossed over to Fredericksburg on Wednesday afternoon, De- 
cember 11, and bivouacked in the streets along the river front. 
On Friday morning we marched out on the track of the Richmond 
Railroad to the outskirts of the city and, filing to the right, formed 
in battle lines behind a low rise of ground. Directly before us, a 
half mile of more, were the enemy’s batteries on Marye’s Heights, 
with a line of infantry in front. We were not aware that this in- 
fantry line was protected by more than ordinary breastworks, but 
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we were to discover, on confronting it, a high, perpendicular stone 
wall, the abutment, on our side, of the “Sunken Road” which 
crossed the face of the hill. General Hancock told us what he 
wanted us to do: to rush across the intervening fields and carry 
this infantry line at the point of the bayonet, then, ‘before the 
enemy could rally from the shock, to push right on up the steep 
hillside and seize the guns on the summit. We assured him, with 
a shout, that we would not disappoint him, and in preparation for 
the mad rush across the open plain in front we laid aside overcoats, 
knapsacks, blanket rolls, and all other unnecessary accouterments. 
Will’s position in the line was well toward the head of Company 
C, at my right; and as we waited, stripped for the assault, he 
slipped along to where I lay by the colors and squeezed my hand. 
I knew what was in his thought, but no word was spoken by 
either of us, 

Our regiment was on the right of the brigade, and therefore 
was to lead the assault, At the order “Attention!” we got to our 
feet ani dressed to the center, in as perfect a line as though we 
were on review some quiet Sabbath afternoon. Then at the com- 
mand, with bayonets fixed and “arms port,” we leaped forward 
up the slope, which till now had afforded us protection. As we 
sealed the ridge we were met by a tempest of shell and shot. Gen- 
eral Meagher had already led his Irish boys in repeated charges 
over that same knoll and across those open fields; and the enemy 
had their guns massed, with a perfect range, upon our line of ap- 
proach, I was almost immediately shot down. As I felt the 
savage fragment of a shell tear along my leg I recalled Will’s 
warning, and before I struck the ground as I fell forward I glanced 
along the advancing column for a sight of the brave boy. He 
was not in his place. He had already been cut down. During 
the next five minutes I lived a lifetime, as I lay and watched the 
dear old flag go on and up against the enemy’s works. More than 
once, for a few seconds, it dropped out of sight as the blue line 
descended behind some low ridge, and then how I suffered with 
apprehension! Twelve of us boys—the color guard—had entered 
into a sacred covenant that while one of us lived the enemy should 
not get that flag; and I was still alive. But every time, as if spring- 
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ing out of the earth, it reappeared, and each time further forward, 
till at last it halted under the very shadow of that grim parapet and 
flaunted defiance in the face of the foe. 

As soon as I had sufficiently recovered from the shock of my 
wound I crawled back over the ground across which our company 
had rushed, but could discover no trace of my friend. The ground 
was literally buried under the shattered and broken bodies of 

. patriot soldiers, many of them mangled beyond recognition. Every 
effort was afterward made, without avail, to get tidings of his fate, 
and it ‘is probable that from the hand that traces these lines he 
received his last token of friendship before he faced, with un- . 
flinching courage and unswerving, unfaltering devotion, the awful 
doom of which he had had mysterious warning. 

But that flag up at the front kept beckoning me on, and I 
could not resist the call. For an hour or more, under fire every 
second, dragging my disabled leg along between the mangled bodies 
with which the fields were strewn, I worked my way to the front 
and at last joined the little squad of resolute men who protected 
the rent and tattered colors. And here in a few minutes I was hit 
again. This was on Friday morning, and it was not until Sunday 
night that my wounds were dressed. Meanwhile, for nearly three 
full days—two awful nights—I lay exposed to the winter rain, 
turning to sleet and snow, without shelter, or overcoat, or blanket, 
or a warm, refreshing drink, or a mouthful of nourishing food. I 
owe my life, under God, to the tender, skillful care of the Sisters 
of Charity of the Roman Catholic Church, the nurses in attend- 
ance at the hospital at Point Lookout, Md., from which I took my 
discharge the following February. 

On my return I had a single interview with Will’s father in 
which I narrated, as nearly as I could, the course of his army life, 
and very particularly the incidents which marked its termination. 
For the next several years this man was one of my most intimate 
associates, but following that interview he refrained from any 
mention of his great bereavement. I have no recollection of his 
once recalling it. We all called the boy “Will.” Both before and 
after his death that was the name by which he was known. The 
father alone had always pronounced his full name, “Willbur,” and 
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for nearly a third of a eentury after that interview on my return 
not once did I hear that name mentioned in the family circle. 
The brave man, with matchless self-repression, pursued his order- 
ly, unpretentious course of life, masking his poignant grief and 
sense of loss behind his serious, kindly face. But in that place 
where the treasures of the soul are hidden he secretly guarded the 
face and form and name of the beautiful boy whose life had been 
blotted out on the field of battle. 

It was over thirty years since Will was lost at Fredericksburg, 
and nearly thirty years since I visited the spot, in 1864, that his 
father lay upon his couch in his New England home. In fact he 
lay dying, and no one knew it but himself. Even I, to whom he 
had intended to convey a forecast of this event, had failed to realize 
the meaning of the premonition. Except for the infirmities of age 
there did not seem to be much the matter with the man. I stepped 
to his bedside, to bid him “Good-night,” and he said, “Henry, the 
tide turns about midnight, and I am going out with the tide. I 
wish you might be with me to-night.” He had been a sea farer, 
and I thought that his mind was wandering a little, out into some 
former familiar experience, but, of course, I yielded to his wishes. 
After the family had retired I sat alone with him and listened to 
his regular breathing as he slept at my side. It was very quiet, 
and my mind went back over the years of our acquaintance. A 
little after midnight I noticed a slight change in his respiration. 
I quickly turned up the light and discovered that my friend was 
actually dying. I took two steps toward the door, to rouse the 
family, when a slight rustle of the bed clothes arrested my atten- 
tion. The venerable man was sitting upright, with a glow of joy- 
ful surprise and recognition on his face, and as he stretched his 
hands upward, he whispered, “O! Willbur! At last!” I caught 
his swaying body in my arms and laid him back upon the pillows, 
dead. The boy of his pride and hope, long lost, ‘but not ever for- 
gotten, was found at last. 


Mwy b Wor 
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Art. VI—POETRY AN ASSET FOR THE PREACHER 


Tue preacher has sore need of this asset, both for himself 
and in his work. In himself he is a heavily burdened man. 


’Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands; 

But what might fill an angel’s heart, 
And filled the Saviour’s hands. 


He, to use the words of the poet Cowper, 


stands 
The legate of the skies; his theme divine, 
His office sacred, his credentials clear. 
By him the violated law speaks out 
Its thunders; and by him, in strains as sweet 
As angels use, the gospel whispers peace. 
He ’stablishes the strong, restores the weak, 
Reclaims the wanderer, binds the broken heart, 
And, armed himself in panoply complete 
Of heavenly temper, 


he stands between heaven and earth; his head and heart in the 
everlasting sunshine, his feet deep in the sordid mire. Thus, like 
the souls in purgatory driven to and fro between ice and fire, the 
preacher is whirled about continually between high ideals and 
abject reals. He is, indeed, the servant of God. He 


negotiates between God and man, 
As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy. 


But he often finds it 


hard to work for God, 

To rise and take his part 
Upon the battlefield of earth, 
And not sometimes lose heart. 


hides himself so wondrously, 
As if there were no God; 
He least is seen when all the powers 
Of hell are most abroad. 
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Or he deserts us in the hour 
The fight is almost lost, 

And seems to leave us to ourselves 
Just when we need him most, 


The preacher, moreover, delivers his message to dull ears and 
unwilling hearts. How often he comes before his auditors, his 
own heart aflame with some great eternal truth which struggles 
for utterance within him like a pent-up volcano, but, when he has 
preached the preaching that God bids him, to some it is “as a 
very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
well on an instrument”; while others, like Tennyson’s Northern 


Farmer, 
hear him humming away 
Like a buzzard-clock over their head; 
An’ niver knew what he meaned, 
But thowt he had summat to say, 
An’ thowt he said what he owt to ha’ said, 
An’ comed awaay. 


He seeks a soul, and gets a—compliment; casts forth his pearls 
only to have swine trample them under foot. Were it not for the 
relief of poetry a man so burdened and so circumstanced would 
become either sordid or insane. He must either himself be a 
poet or he must learn to look out through the poet’s eye and hear 
through the poet’s ear. Best of all if, with something of the divine 
afflatus in his own breast, he joins the poetic choir and “feels no 
stranger there.” Were it not for the help of poetry the world 
would never hearken to the preacher’s message. As quaint George 
Herbert says, “A verse may find him who a sermon flies.” Indeed 
itmay! Many a soul that altogether missed the sermon has caught 
and followed the gleam from some simple song or chorus. It is 
interesting to note the close connection in all ages between preach- 
ing and poetry. Anciently preacher and poet were one. The 
theologians of Greece were not system-spinners, as with us, but 
were her poets, such as Homer and Hesiod. The prophets of 
Israel all were poets. 

Wonderful preachers were some of these theologian poets of 
Greece! Take this sermon, from Hesiod’s Theogony, on the Per- 
sonality and Power of God: 
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No longer then did Zeus 

Curb his full power; 

But instant in his soul 

There grew dilated strength, and it was filled 
With his omnipotence. At once he loosed 

His whole of might, and put forth all the god. 
The vaulted sky, the mount Olympian, flashed 
With his continual presence; for he passed 
Incessant forth, and scattered fire on fire. 
Hurled from his hardy grasp, the lightning flew, 
Reiterant, swift, the whirling flash 

Cast sacred splendor, and the thunderbolt 
Fell. 


No less majestic is the sermon of the Hebrew psalmist. Perhaps 
there is in it less of imagination, but more of truth: 


The earth shook and trembled, 

The foundations of the hills moved 

And were shaken, because he was wroth. 
There went a smoke out of his nostrils, 
And fire out of his mouth devoured: 

Coals were kindled by it. 

He bowed the heavens also; and came down; 
And thick darkness was under his feet. 

And he rode upon a cherub and did fly; 
Yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 
He made darkness his secret place; 

His pavilion round about were dark waters, 
And the clouds of the sky. 

At the brightness that was before him his thick clouds passed 
Hail stones and coals of fire. 


Both the Greek and the Hebrew poet-preachers wrestled with 
the same mighty problems. Thus, for instance, the motif of 
ZEschylus’s Prometheus Bound and that of the book of Job is the 
same, the mystery of undeserved suffering. Prometheus, bound 
to the “beetling precipice,” “with links indissoluble of adamantine 
chains,” thus laments his fate: 


Behold me, a god, what I endure from gods! 
Behold with throe on throe 
How wasted by this woe 
I wrestle down the myriad years of time! 
Behold how fast around me 
The new king of the happy ones sublime 
Has flung the chain he forged, has shamed and bound me! 
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Woe, woe! to-day’s woe and the coming morrow’s 
I cover with one groan; and where is found me 
A limit to these sorrows? 


Prometheus’s only crime is that he “loved mortals too much ever- 
more.” He is, indeed, the Greek prototype of the God-man Jesus 
Christ, the suffering Saviour of mankind. Hence from the human 
standpoint he is the very type and emblem of undeserved suffer- 
ing, even as righteous Job, “perfect and upright, one that feared 
God and eschewed evil,” against whom nevertheless “the terrors 
of God do set themselves in array,” is the same, And the first, 
rough solution of the mystery of suffering is the same in both 
poets. Thus in A’schylus’s tragedy. Strength, when Hephestus 
would move him to pity Prometheus’ sufferings, says, “I behold 
a sinner suffer his sin’s penalty” ; and Zophar, in the book of Job, 
says brutally to the sufferer, “Know therefore that God exacteth 
from thee less than thy iniquity deserveth.” But how different 
the final solution! A®schylus, indeed, has but the one solution, 
whether it is given by Hephestus, Strength, or Prometheus him- 
self. That, in a word, is the vengeance of Zeus. Thus Hephestus 
says, 
: In that thou, a god, 

Didst brave the wrath of gods, and give away 

Undue respect to mortals, for that crime 

Thou art adjudged to guard this joyless rock, 

Erect, unslumbering, bending not the knee, 

And many a cry and unavailing moan 


To utter on the air. For Zeus is stern, 
And new-made kings are cruel. 


And Prometheus: 
Do you ask 
What crime it is for which he tortures me? 
That shall be clear before you. When at first 
He filled his father’s throne he instantly 
Made various gifts of glory to the gods 
And dealt the empire out. Alone of men, 
Of miserable men, he made no count, 
But yearned to sweep their track from off the world 
And plant a newer race. Not a god 
Resisted such desire except myself. 
I dared it! I drew mortals back to light 
From meditated ruin deep as hell! 
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For which wrong I am bent down in these pangs 
Dreadful to suffer. 


Again he says: 
68 y By my choice 
I freely sinned—I will confess my sin— 
And helping mortals found my own despair. 


How different the conclusion of the Hebrew sage as voiced 
by Elihu: 
With God is terrible majesty; 
Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him out: 
He is excellent in power and in judgment; 
And in plenty of justice he will not afflict. 


We need take but little time to show that the marriage of 
preaching and poetry has never been dissolved; for no preacher 
would think of presenting his theme without the aid of that branch 
of poetry known as hymnology. What an asset we have in psalms, 
and hymns, and spiritual songs! And how the preacher rejoices 
as one who has found great spoil when he finds that the thought 
he himself is thinking has been thought out into the clear by one 


of the prophets of our own time, the poets! In celebrating the 
festivals of the church year the minister can help himself with 
the great poetry which they have inspired—the hymns of the 
ages. Suppose, for example, the winter holidays are approaching 
and the preacher’s mind turns to his Christmas sermon. There is 
Christmas poetry fit to blend with the anthems of the skies. He 
can even put his heart in tune for that day of mystery and majesty 
and ecstasy with such simple verses as those of my own brother, 
the late Frederick Keppel, on “The First Christmas”—clear and 
musical as a purling brook: 
In loving worship bending, 
God’s angels bright attending, 
The mother mild 


’ Adores the child 
Whose kingdom hath no ending. 


We hail thee, infant stranger, 
Asleep in lowly manger, 

The King of kings 

His rescue brings 
To human souls in danger. 
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O Christ, enthroned in glory, 
Through ages dim and hoary; 
God’s message, then, 

“Good will toward men,” 
Is all the world’s best story: 


or with George MacDonald’s stanza, “That Holy Thing”: 


They were all looking for a King 
To slay their foes and lift them high. 
Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 
That made a woman cry. 
O Son of man, to right my lot 
Naught but Thy presence can avail; 
Yet on the road Thy wheels are not, 
Nor on the sea Thy sail. 
My how or when Thou wilt not heed, 
But come down Thy own secret stair, 
That Thou may’st answer all my need, 
Yea, every bygone prayer. 


But, leaving that which is too familiar to need elaboration, 
let us note some of poetry’s values to the minister’s personal life. 

When the preacher arises some “blue Monday,” tired in 
heart and mind, weary with chasing “words, words, words,” his 
work ill done, his “best-laid plans” ganging a-gley, himself dis- 
couraged, how good it is to stand and look out upon the world 
with sound-hearted Robert Browning, as he sings, 


The year’s at the epring, 
The day’s at the morn, 
Morning’s at seven, 

The hillside dew-pearled, 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn, 
God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with his world. 


Whew! That’s like a deep, full breath of morning air! What 
a collocation—the snail on the thorn and God in his heaven! We 
think of only one that equals it, and that is found in the words of 
the greatest poet of all: “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
and not one of them shall fall to the ground without your Father.” 
God and the snail! God and the sparrow! 
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All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 


Or the preacher goes forth and finds the palace that he built for 
himself in ruins ; the home, the refuge, the strong fortress in which 
he hoped to dwell, unroofed, desolate, its walls broken down and 
covered with the pitying ivy. That is all he sees. But yonder 
comes the poet, tall, stoop-shouldered, leaning upon his staff, the 
wind whipping the skirt of his long cloak and tossing his abundant 
dark hair and beard. He approaches the very same wall from 
which the preacher read desolation and ruin. Listen to him: 


Flower in the crannied wall! 

I pluck you out of your crannies; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God is and what man is. 


As he turns away we hear him whisper, 


And so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God; 


and the preacher, hearing him, looks out upon a transfigured 
world, with “every common bush afire with God.” Sometimes the 
preacher’s fount seems to run dry and he wonders what he shall 
preach about. Strange that this should be so with such a mighty 
gospel to preach and such a great world to preach it to! But so 
it is. Well, let him wander forth with the Bard of Avon, “exempt 
from public haunt,” and with the banished Duke he, too, may find 


Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 


Or perhaps the trouble is that he can scarcely drive himself to 
work, Then let him talk it over with that ‘preacher-poet who 
toiled until brain whirled and heart broke. Hear him: 


Be strong! 
We are not here to play, to dream, to drift; 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle, face it; ‘tis God’s gift. 
Be strong! 
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Be strong! 
It matters not how deep intrenched the wrong; 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long; 
Faint not! fight on! To-morrow comes the song. 
Be strong! 


Some preachers do not accept the struggle as God’s gift, and in- 
stead of manfully facing it, like the craven so graphically described 
by Sill, who complains of his sword, breaks it, flings it away, and 
skulks from the field, they are tempted to give up the work because 
of its difficulty and their own lack of success. To such the words 
of the poet come like a trumpet-blast : 

Then came the king’s son, wounded and sore bestead 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 

Hilt-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle shout 


Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down 
And saved a great cause that heroic day. 


Any sword will do if it be wielded by “the king’s son,” and it is 
the preacher’s birthright to say, “Now are we the sons of God.” 
Preachers are tempted. The proverb says, “Death loves a 


shining mark” ; even so the devil loves a shining mark, and doubt- 
less there is joy in hell when the preacher falls into impurity and 
sin. His calling bristles with temptation, and with opportunity 
for wrongdoing; and there is but one armor of proof which can 
turn aside the attack and “quench all the fiery darts of the wicked,” 
that is a pure heart. 
Keep pure thy soul! 
Then shalt thou take the whole 
Of delight, 
sings Gilder ; 
Then, without a pang, 
Thine shall be all the beauty 
Whereof the poet sang— 
The perfume and the pageant, the melody, the mirth, 
Of the golden day and the starry night; 
Of heaven, and of earth. 
O, keep pure thy soul! 


Perhaps the trouble is that the preacher finds that men are drifting 
away from the old faith; and feeling that “doubt is devil-born,” 
has little sympathy and less hope for the doubter, but is inclined 
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to call him “Infidel” and pass by on the other side. May it not 
be well to take Tennyson’s view of the honest doubter ? 


Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beats his music out. 
There is more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than ia half the creeds. 


And even when the doubt seems to the preacher to be radical, such 
as a doubt or denial of the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, there 
is comfort and hope in the lines of that illugtrious son of a 
preacher, Richard Watson Gilder: 


If Jesus Christ is a man, 
And only a man, I say 

That of all mankind I cleave to him, 
And to him will cleave alway. 


If Jesus Christ is a God, 
And the only God, I swear 

I will follow him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea, and the air. 


The time draws. on when the preacher must face the oncoming 
of old age. Like the ancient preacher, he may fear it as “the evil 
days,” the “years when thou shalt say, ‘I have no pleasure in 
them.’” Thus the aging Browning cheers him: 

Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made; 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned”; 
Youth shows but half. Trust God, see all, nor be afraid! 

Death approaches. The silver cord is loosed, the golden bow] 
is broken, the pitcher is broken at the fountain, the wheel at the 
cistern. Well, let him stand with Tennyson at Arthur Hallam’s 
grave and join in his prayer of faith: 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 


By faith and faith alone embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove, 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 

And thou hast made him: thou art just. 
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Or hear him as he approaches the shoreless, soundless sea: 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea; 


But such a tide as, moving, seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell; 
And after that the dark: 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 


For, though from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
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Art. VIIL—THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL ELE- 
MENTS IN THE RITUAL OF PURIFICATION 


In one of the most suggestive chapters of his Introduction to 
the History of Religion Jevons has discussed the debt of mankind 
to the barbaric taboo, a thing as purely formal and as utterly 
irrational, it would seem, as it has ever entered the heart of man 
to conceive, And yet to this institution, so palpably nonmoral in 
its origin, he maintains that we are indebted for certain of our 
moral sentiments, particularly the conception of social obligation. 
The taboo is not essentially a religious institution, but many in- 
dividual taboos lay in that field, and a taboo once taken up into 
religion is on the road to rationalization and moralization, though 
it has excellent chances of never reaching its goal. The purpose 
of the present paper is to discuss only one aspect of the taboo, the 
exclusion of the individual from Greek temples on the ground 
of impurity, and to show the lines along which the conception of 
purity developed from something little above the rules and regula- 
tions of the savage to the point where it acquires at least a degree 
of moral force. 

The need of purity and cleanliness is a feeling so deeply in- 
grained in us, so useful in its esthetic and hygienic results, that 
it is natural to suppose that prescriptions of religious purity 
originated in considerations of physical cleanliness. This is, of 
course, not the case. Religious purity is physical cleanliness, if at 
all, only incidentally. Considerations of utility may operate to 
maintain a taboo in action, but that they ever give rise tq it is 
more than doubtful. Purity consists in keeping certain rules; 
impurity results from the violation of those rules, and, when in- 
curred, it must be removed by an act of ritual, which may or may 
not be physical ablution. Still less, of course, were any considera- 
tions of spiritual purity present to the mind of the worshiper in 
any early stage of the Greek religion. Moral effect is the latest 
and fairest flower from a root that strikes deep into the common 
nature of man and flourishes in the soil of every land. From this 
point of view nothing in the Homeric poems is more curious than 
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the comparative lack of even ritual purification. The notion, other- 
wise almost ubiquitous, that blood-guiltiness requires it has left 
little or no trace in these our earliest specimens of Greek literature. 
This does not prove that purifications were quite foreign to the 
Homeric period, but it does show how little stress was laid upon 
them. In Hesiod, on the other hand, strong and earnest emphasis 
is laid on the need of purity, and there can be no doubt that in 
the society in which he moved, as among other nations concerning 
which we have fuller information, careful purification accom- 
panied certain important acts of life, and that the necessity of 
maintaining ceremonial cleanness was admitted without question. 
The impure may not draw near the house hearth, obviously to pre- 
vent them from polluting the sacred center of the home and in- 
volving others in their own taint. With equal strictness are they 
excluded from the shrine of the gods. Not only would the pollu- 
tion be more widely spread from a much-frequented place like the 
temple of a deity, but the presence of the impure, as Antiphon 
says, would pollute the purity of the very gods. The holy place 
and the holy objects it contained must be protected from the con- 
tact or the vicinity of polluting influences, whether personal or 
demonic. As to the objects or activities that were thought defiling, 
there was a wide range of opinion and usage. The prescriptions 
of purity were determined in great part by the character or the 
history of the individual shrine, by the antecedents of the god 
and the myths that had grown up around him, though often, too, 
the facts of ritual exercised a reflex influence on the myths, some 
of which are evidently invented to account for existing details of 
worship. In certain of these prescriptions there was little or no 
opportunity for the development of moral ideas. The taboo on 
certain animals, such as the swine or the goat; on certain plants, 
such as beans, lentils, or the ivy; on certain metals, such as iron 
or gold, could scarcely be so far elevated as to assume the garb of 
morality. Such rules as these I shall refrain from discussing and 
shall confine myself to the restrictions which advanced, or showed 
a tendency to advance, from the ceremonial to the moral. 

Of the notions relating to this subject the most influential, 
as it is probably the most universal, is that contact with death is 
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polluting. Particularly is this true of the homicide, but not only 
has he come in contact with death, but there rests upon him the 
miasma and the haunting presence of his victim’s soul. He was 
excluded from the private house, from the agora, and other public 
places, and @ fortiori from the shrine and the sacrifice. I have 
used the word homicide instead of murderer for the obvious reason 
that the rule originally applied not only to murder, but to acci- 
dental killing. The slayer incurred the stain not for his evil 
intent, but because he had shed blood. Even the slayer of the 
homicide was subject to the taint, and Theseus required a special 
purification at the hands of the Phytalide, because he had been en- 
gaged in slaying robbers, one of whom chanced to be his precious 
kinsman Linis. In some instances, as particularly at Rome, to 
kill a man in open fight or in self-defense brought pollution with 
it. But this was not general in Greece, though it is possible that 
we have traces of it in the annual purification of the Macedonian 
army and the post bellum lustration of the whole Beotian people. 

Against the ‘belief that contact with death was in itself a 
pollution very little headway was made. The obvious incon- 
veniences of such a belief were mitigated in various ways. The 
period during which the members of the bereaved family were ex- 
eluded from the shrines seems to have been reduced from forty 
days to twenty; in cases where the taint had been contracted by 
the death of some one outside the family, it is found as little as 
three days. Such restrictions were quite empty of moral content 
and moral effect, but the Greek mind was not yet able to rise above 
them. Even when it was declared that those who adorn the tomb 
on the third day after the death or on the anniversary days are free 
from any taint, it was expressly provided that they might not 
enter a temple on the day of their pious service. It was on a 
different line that morality appeared in this department. Wachter 
has observed that the progress toward moral ideas in purification 
is very slow and would seem to maintain that, outside the philoso- 
phers, such doctrines had little or no effect until a much later time. 
But there is at least one instance of moral distin@tion made by the 
Delphic oracle itself and at a comparatively early date. Herodotus 
tells how Glaucus, planning perjury and theft, asked the oracle 
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whether he might carry out his nefarious intent. He was sharply 
rebuked, he repented at discretion, and begged for pardon, but 
received the ominous response that to tempt the god was as bad as 
actually to commit the crime. This oracle is probably genuine 
and seems to date from soon after B, C. 600. Farnell observes 
that this saying is a landmark in the history of Greek ethics, for it 
raises the question of inward sins of the will. Now with regard 
to homicide, a distinction on precisely this principle was early 
made, at least in Athens. Voluntary was distinguished from in- 
voluntary, and, to a degree, justifiable from unjustifiable. De- 
mosthenes quotes the Attic law of his time, and though the uninten- 
tional homicide labors under certain disabilities, including exile, 
it is declared that his punishment should be less than his who has 
committed intentional murder. It is perhaps a fair question if 
certain kinds of homicide involved the perpetrator in any cere- 
monial impurity at all. We have seen that there is little trace in 
Greece and none in Attica of any taint incurred by the slaughter 
of battle. Draco’s law permitted certain kinds of homicide and 
provided that if a man committed any of these he was pure. 
Wiichter explains that pure means merely “free from punishment.” 
Plato in his ideal code of laws has a passage evidently suggested 
by this detail of the Draconian legislation. He provides that the 
slayer of a thief, robber, adulterer, etc., shall be pure. This 
Wiichter explains in the same way, and says that the slayer would 
have to undergo purification, but it is not at all clear from the con- 
text. A passage of Xenophon might shed some light on this point 
if he had: stated explicitly, what he certainly seems to imply, that 
many cities did not exclude tyrannicides from the temples as they 
did other homicides. Were they, then, pure in the usual ceremonial 
sense? And, if so, why should not the slayer of the adulterer be 
placed in the same category? In fact, Demosthenes seems to class 
his political opponents with such men as tyrannicides when he says 
that the Athenians of a former generation would have considered 
those to be pure who stoned such men with their own hands. 

For accidental homicide purification was required, but it was 
easily procured. In one instance sea water or the use of gold as 
an apotropmeic metal was adequate to purify a temple from ac- 
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cidental bloodshed. Plato would prescribe a simple purification 
for the man who had killed another in a game or an athletic contest, 
The converse of this feeling is significant, though I do not find 
it in the Jaw of any Greek city, but in the ideal legislation of 
Plato. The philosopher says that for the shedding of kindred 
blood (he evidently means with intent) no purification is of any 
avail. He also declares that the instigator of a murder, though 
he have taken no part in the actual commission of the crime, is 
impure of soul (elsewhere in this passage he uses the expression 
impure of hands), and prescribes for him precisely the same pun- 
ishment that he metes out to the murderer himself. Clearly, the 
guilt of homicide is here conceived as not merely ceremonial. 
The taboo on death and on contact with the dead often ex- 
cluded men from the worship of the gods for deeds which counted 
no fault and for conditions they could not avoid, as when a death 
in the family rendered all its members ceremonially impure or 
when the man who had been mistakenly considered dead was ex- 
cluded from the temples. But acts of positive virtue as well, acts 
necessary for the welfare of mankind and the propagation of the 
human race, entailed temporary separation from the religious life 
and the religious center of the community. This, like the taboo 
on contact with death, though quite empty of moral content and 
destitute of moral effect, yet developed in one direction a moral in- 
fluence. A similar development is seen in the character of the 
purity required for admission into the mysteries. The neophyte 
must undergo certain rites of purification, but these prescrip- 
tions were originally ceremonial. Even the Eleusinian, the most 
elevated of the Greek mysteries, were at first quite unmoral. And 
yet they show a definite and successful trend toward morality. 
“The fifth century,” says Farnell, “was ripe for that momentous 
development in religion whereby the conception of ritualistic 
purity becomes an ethical idea.” Yet most of the references to 
any moral emphasis in the mysteries are found in much later 
writers. To the equivocal requirement that the initiates must 
have pure hands Libanius adds that they must have pure souls. 
The “blameworthy,” who, Pollux says, were excluded, must refer 
to the morally culpable, and Nero found that impii and scelerati 
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were debarred from the Eleusinian rites. It was the moral idea 
more than anything else that had made a beautiful and salutary 
worship out of a gloomy chthonian cult. For, even if it be ad- 
mitted that the object of the Eleusinian mysteries was never doc- 
trinal, it was felt that the prescriptions of purity should bear fruit 
in the daily life of the jnitiate. It was partly this moral effect in 
the Eleusis cult which rendered it capable of exerting on early 
Christianity the profound influence that it did. 

Such recognition of the necessity of moral purity is a great 
step forward, and indicates a corresponding advance in philosophic 
doctrine long enough previously to allow the new ideas time to 
penetrate the conservatism of religious thought. This advance is 
the recognition of the contrast between soul and body, and, once 
grasped, it could not fail to convince even those who had all their 
life been subject to the bondage of practical cathartic that the soul 
was in need of purification equally with the body—or even more 
so, since the former was the home of the religious instinct. Plato 
draws a sharp distinction between the purification of the body and 
that of the soul, though in one passage he seems to believe that 
the regular ritual devices further purity of soul as well as purity 
of body, and he is fond of the ritualistic expression “pure of 
hands.” But the moral sense of “pure” is prominent when he 
speaks of men pure from injustice and unholy deeds, or as pure of 
soul from murder, or calls the man of evil soul impure and his 
opposite pure. The recognition of the paramount importance of 
the soul, with the consequent development of moral consciousness 
and the rise of the sense of sin, involves the conviction that ex- 
ternal, bodily, ceremonial purity is inadequate. Physical ex- 
pedients are replaced by mystical measures, but toward the end 
of the Periclean period isolated expression is given to the idea that 
it was human sin that involved—as its logical and necessary con- 
sequence—the anger of the gods. So the inner purity overshadows 
the outer, or the latter is considered only the symbol of that moral 
purity without which the most scrupulous ritualistic service and 
the richest gifts are not acceptable. Plato utterly repudiates the 
idea that the soul can be purged from sin by ceremonial rites. 
Such ideas as these are found principally among the philosophers, 
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but they are not confined thereto. Demosthenes thinks that a 
man’s admission to the temples should not be conditioned on his 
being dyvog for a certain stated period previous to his entrance, 
but that his whole life should have been dyvoc. And a well-known 
prescription, said by Porphyrius to have related to the Epidaurian 
temple, after stating the usual formula, that only the dyvo may 
enter the shrine, adds the very unusual statement that to be dyvoc 
is to have pious thoughts. This clearly elevates dyveia above 
ritual purity, but Ziehen warns us that the couplet is merely some 
poet’s verses, the expression of his personal conviction. 

Gradual as such a change in human thought always is, even 
more gradually does it manifest itself in the sacral inscriptions 
and in the formulz of worship, which are notoriously conservative. 
It is all the harder to detect the beginnings of the new thought in 
the ritual language because new connotations are attached to the 
old words long before the words themselves are changed. The 
term “clean hands” must have begun to suggest moral purity long 
before the further requirement of purity of soul was specifically 
and explicitly insisted upon, and the moral requirement is often 
euriously coupled with the ritual. A Rhodian inscription of 
Hadrian’s time states that to the shrine of the deity may be ad- 
mitted only those who are pure in hands and thought and tyteic 
and conscious of having done no fearful deed. “This,” says the 
inseription, “first and foremost,” and then goes on to detail certain 
polluting objects—beans, goat meat, cheese, abortions, ete.—from 
which the worshiper must keep himself free. It was doubtless 
true that in spite of isolated instances of advanced thought ritual 
purification continued, for the vast majority of the Greeks, to be 
not only a necessary preliminary for worship, but valuable in itself, 
even as a substitute for that purity of the inner man upon which 
the philosophers were so strongly insisting and upon which Chris- 
tianity was to lay its chief emphasis. 


Spa. Dee 
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Arr. VIII.—BISHOP QUAYLE AS A MAKER OF 
LITERATURE 


Ir is important to have some fair degree of familiarity with 
the literature of modern life, as well as to burn midnight oil con- 
ning the pages of the mighty dead. The immemorial past, to be 
sure, has within its classic shades names that are great in the world 
of leadership and bright with intellectual luster. Art and litera- 
ture and law are enshrined in the culture and wisdom of the ages, 
being handed down from one generation to another across a couple 
of thousand years. Athens and Rome can never die. Their people 
may be gone, their streets obstructed, their palaces and temples 
decayed ruins of artistic magnificence, and thgir tombs blown 
dust of restless centuries, but out of the broken past there have 
come fragments of sculpture so indescribably beautiful that no 
modern age can ignore them. And as for books—who can forget 
the bliss, the beauty, the brilliance of impression that sprang from 
a first acquaintance with Vergil and Homer? And as for English 
literature—vast libraries are rich with intellectual prodigality 
from Shakespeare to Carlyle. But with the roll of swift-moving 
civilization there appears once in a while a distinct personality in 
the literary world. A maker of unique literature whose interpre- 
tation of life is expressed in an unusual way is certain to attract 
attention. No doubt it will be recognized by a constantly widening 
circle of careful readers that Bishop Quayle is producing a shelfful 
of books that are of no ordinary quality. They are books about 
books, about characters, about life. They disclose an author whose 
reach is wide, versatile, multitudinous—touching history, bio- 
graphy, geography, poetry, the beauties of nature, and, in fact, 
whatever concerns the higher life of men and empires. That he is 
a profound and passionate student of nature is self-evident. He 
dips his pen in the dawn and spells out the secrets in letters of 
living light. Page after page through his books spills over with 
allusion, example, description, out of an inexhaustible supply 
drawn from intimate observation in the outside world. Where 
shall we find literature more replete with the essence of natural 
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vastness and beauty than here? Quayle sets down something of 
what he sees so that his books become a mirror of his thought. 
Now, as you go along with him, he revels in the wonder of the sky ; 
then he brings down his gaze from aloft and peers afar into the 
majestic mystery of the sea ; and soon he walks abroad in the early 
morning over prairies knee-deep with summer, where the ripple 
of golden sunlight flecks the wheatfields and cornlands with ripen- 
ing hints of kiss-smothered laughter. There is a strange glow of 
luxuriant word-painting in his pages—a radiance of many colors 
that steals out of the landscape until it flushes all his work with 
the glory of greens, blues, and opalescent sheen; of reddening 
dawns, and maddening noons, and purpling evening shadows—yes, 
and of sparkling star-besprinkled nights. In truth, so realistic is 
he that the blowing blossoms almost dash their delectable fra- 
grances in your face; and who is he that cannot hear the wind go 
sighing across the world? It is easy to catch the spirit of his work 
by studying the titles of some of his books, as, for instance, his 
nature-studies—In God’s Out-of-Doors and The Prairie and the 
Sea. If one has had any knowledge of his writings, his flight of 
thought, power of observation, and gift of expression, then there is 
already a mental preparation for something in these books that 
is superb; and such an expectancy is not to be disappointed. They 
are works of literary art, the appeal of which satisfies the xsthetic 
sense of readers whose discrimination is gauged by taste and 
intelligence. To handle such books, indeed, without feeling the 
narrow confines of humdrum life being transformed into the land 
of far distances is, presumably, impossible. One is ushered into a 
world where, with the imaginative faculties called into play, all 
things are full of splendid light, rich with multitudinous colors, 
and so utterly bewildering in their sweep and scope that vision 
itself gets wearied with the amazing spectacle. And yet that spec- 
tacle is, after all, a reality, and no distorted exaggeration of an 
over-fervent fancy. If the outlook has ever been dull it is because 
nobody has come to break through the tangles that obscure the 
glories, and not because the glories were not already there. It is 
the happy privilege of Quayle, open-visioned, mentally untram- 
meled, and alert to the wide, far wonder of the world, to work the 
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‘miracle of unstopping eyes that have been blinded by tears and 
toil and timidity, so that they might look with fearless gaze into 
the immensity of God’s great earthly glory. Happy, too, are they 
who take time to immerse their spirits in such literature as this. 

But always, let it be noted, man is inextricably related to the 
world and comes under its compelling influences, So there are 
times when it is essential to portray the bitter anguish that springs 
from nature, touching our humanity. Then does Quayle, without 
apparant reluctance, tip the scene with fiery grandeur. It takes 
strong men to follow him as he strides through the mingled sun- 
shine and shadow of the hurrying years. But no matter. What 
is more vivid and appalling than the famine in Ruth? Note this: 


Famine—grim, surly, pitiless—is here, and as some somber spirits 
think and say—for somber souls are swift at saying—the dearth is 
perpetual. It cannot rain. Are not the heavens burned out? Are not 
the rain bottles withered with the fervent heat? At night there is no 
dew. You lie out the hot night through, but cannot sleep. Night is hot 
as day, the sleepless think. The sick die at night. No breath of wind 
from the hills of Ephraim breathes down like the wafting of a prayer. 
Men and women and children haunt the sunset to see if some dim cloud 
shall not shadow the sun’s going down. They watch in vain. The 
glow of sunset is as the glow of noon, only a sun like a huge coal, red 
as blood, lies on the hearth of the west— 


On and on he goes, depicting the terror with slow and painful 
analyzation, weaving in with the hot, baked world and the fiery 
sun all the hopeless hopes, the dread, the abject suffering of men 
and women and little children. No matter what the mood may be 
in the changeable heart of nature, whether it be a dew-drenched 
world or one where vegetation is scorched far and wide with torrid 
heat, Bishop Quayle is a safe literary guide. Now you feel the 
ecstasy of joy-born life when the days are fair; then, in the cloudy 
and dark day, you are conscious of the sob, the tender touch, the 
sympathy that underlies it-all. And every day there is something 
in the bigness of the universe into which he brings you that makes 
you recognize your relationship to it, not as a subordinate of fate, 
nor as a plaything of uncontrollable forces, but as a personality 
that shall outlast them all. He helps build the universe into the 
brain, the character, the destiny of man. No one can march out 
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into the things that are remote and afar and be the same again. 
Here is a seer, a dreamer of dreams, a man of visions, who, search- 
ing sky and sea and land and ages that are fled and eternities that 
are yet to be, flings into the midst of life an enrichment of thought 
by which humanity shall delight in the achievement of things 
that are no longer inconsequential. Like him, indeed, shall we 
get a consuming zeal to feel the beauty and wonder of the universe 
transmuted into red-blooded, palpitant life. 

The ultimate end of creation, anyhow, as viewed in his pages, 
is the development of the spirit within. It was Ruskin’s opinion 
that men living in the vicinity of great mountains assumed some- 
thing of the rugged qualities with which they daily came in con- 
tact. Does not the very sublimity of the mountains react bene- 
ficially on character? Contact with nature, too, is lauded by 
Carlyle for its personal results. “A man,” says he, “perfects him- 
self by working. Foul jungles are cleared away, fair seed-fields 
rise instead, and stately cities; and withal the man himself first 
ceases to be jungle and foul unwholesome desert thereby.” And 
when a jibe lay jauntily in the query of somebody as to the product 
of a certain bowlder-strewn New England State, was not the reply 
both caustic and accurate, “Men”? Quayle gets at the same con- 
clusion. With him the important thing is not a question of 
natural values: 


Heaven’s concern is in our crop of manhood; the ships that ply be 
tween the shores of earth and shores of heaven are never laden with 
gold or silver ingots, as Spanish galleons were, nor with glancing silks 
nor burning gems, but are forever freighted with elect spirits. Men 
and women are the commodity earth grows that heaven wants. What 
helps the growth of man is good; what hurts the growth of man is bad. 
When one has become a shadow, lost to human eyes, test him with this 
acid. Did he do good? If he did evil, let his name perish; if he did 
good, let his name blaze in the galaxy among the inextinguishable stars. 
If he has made the growth of manhood easier and its method more ap- 
parent; if he has opened eyes to see the best, and spurred men to at- 
tempt the best they saw; if he has enamored them of virtue as afore- 
time they were enamored of vice—trust me, that man was good. He 
will endure, and be passed from age to age, like rare traditions through 
centuries, till time shall die. 


With such words as these does he take his ground, when he has 
searce got started on his study of King Arthur, in A Hero and 
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Some Other Folk. His philosophy is cut in rock. He does not 
build his soul’s house out of sticks laid crisscross, nor the house 
of some other body’s soul. Houses built of sticks, of course, are 
blown helterskelter before the blast that rages stormily out of the 
gathering gloom of time. It is manhood, it is womanhood that 
lasts. Whoever takes occasion to make a careful study of his 
interpretations of character will observe his almost endless mastery 
of delineation, his clarity and vividness, by which he makes the 
thought, the motive, the life itself, stand out with individual dis- 
tinetness. It does not matter whether it be a character in real life 
like Tennyson the Dreamer or an imaginative creation like Jean 
Valjean, when Quayle has given the last touch to the sketch there 
remains, in essence, but little to be said. He follows the trail he 
has hit upon. The man breathes, moves, lives before you. So you 
catch a glimpse of Tennyson “always alone beside a sea, looking, 
listening, dreaming.” Quayle sees Tennyson as a poet haunting 
the solitude, brooding over the problems of our humanity, and 
making proclamation as “a preacher of righteousness” in the 
purest and loftiest strains of indescribable song. And as for Jean 


Valjean—Hugo’s grasp of conscience is luminously portrayed. 
Mark this: 


Hugo paints with sunlight tints and with lightning’s lurid light; 
his contrasts are fierce, his backgrounds are often as black as a rain- 
cloud. He paints with the mad rush of a Turner. He is fierce in hates 
and loves. He does nothing by moderation. Calmness does not belong 
to him. He is tempestuous always; but tempests are magnificent, and 
purifying to the air. Hugo is painting, and painting heroes, and his 
hero of heroes is Jean Valjean. Jean Valjean is conscience. In Mac- 
beth, conscience is warring and retributive. In Richard III, conscience, 
stifled in waking, speaks in dreams, and is menace, like a sword in a 
maniac’s hand. In Arthur Dimmesdale, conscience is lacerative. In 
Jean Valjean, conscience is regulative, creative, constructive. Jean 
Valjean is conscience, and conscience is king. 


Some of Quayle’s characterizations are full of pith and point, 
like this: “Dryden was a court follower and sycophant and a 
literary debauchee” ; and some are full of the strange beauty of 
romance and dream, like this: “Keats was a lad dreaming in some 
dim’ Greek temple, listening to a fountain’s plash at midnight 
which never whitened into dawn.” If you stop long enough to 
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brood over a particular sentence, quite possibly you will detect the 
classic art and sensuous beauty of Keats by way of promise ; then, 
as the sentence is ended, you may not be able to avoid the chill 
that creeps over you in the disappointment, the blight, the pathos 
of these apt words, “midnight which never whitened into dawn.” 
The important thing about this essayist is that he must be read 
leisurely, for the reason that he cannot be assimilated in a hurry. 
There are phrases and sentences and paragraphs that are so 
heavily laden with precious things they must be appropriated, 
else the waste will be incalculable. It is folly to hurry through 
Quayle’s books, as if the object were to see how many pages could 
be thumbed. Quayle, like Matthew Arnold, is a “great phrasist.” 
Whole fields of suggestion sometimes bud in a few broad lines. A 
world of information, the result of wide reading, is put forth 
before the minds of men in a crisp, fresh, attractive way. He is 
never dull, never tiresome, never inane. His art is that of a 
painter. He is picturesque to a degree of brilliance seldom at- 
tained. He has the passion of the soul of poetry—a passion that 
tinges all his work with color and thrills all his thought with the 
eestasy of liquid harmony. His use of words is prolific and full 
of daring. The spirit, also, that pervades Quayle’s books is dis- 
tinguished by strong, yet tender, spiritual values. Sham is in 
disfavor with him, and righteousness is a great merit. Yet the 
iconoclastic spirit is dimly, if at all, discernible in his work, 
while the constructive character of faith, optimistic and victorious, 
solves the moral problem that relates to the conquest of a world. 
To deal, then, stmply with themes ethic or esthetic in a literary 
way fails to constitute the whole body of his literature and will 
not suffice. There must be a definite recognition of the spiritual 
element that dwells within the soul of every man. This emphasis 
may be heightened when you take his books, The Blessed Life, 
Eternity in the Heart, and, specifically, The Pastor-Preacher. 
They, like all his work, are the rich flower of his philosophy, only 
they are flowers broken into full bloom. His other books are 
opening buds, giving hints of gloriously possible floral luxuriance. 
Religion holds no mean place in the constitution of a man whose 
intellectual life ponders the possibilities of two worlds and whose 
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heart cries out after the living God. A prophet he is, indeed, 
arousing men from spiritual stupor, revealing to them visions of 
high spiritual purport, and calling them forth to far fields of 
spiritual exploits. The beauty of his own visions and the at- 
tractiveness with which he gives them expression, his grasp of tha 
fine art of living and the charm of his language—all this, and 
more, makes his power masterful over struggling, climbing souls. 
He leads the leaders of Israel. A dip into a book like The Pastor- 
Preacher is like a dip in the sea when the day is hot and sultry. 
A fresh, strong, invigorating spirit takes possession of you; you 
feel, indeed, equal to arduous tasks. You come away from the 
reading of such a book dripping down with eternal truths that 
are as vast, as purposeful, as delectable as any dreamer ever 
caught in imagination beside the strand of the sounding sea. The 
business of inculeating such truths is bursting with bigness. Nor 
ean it appeal to little, self-seeking men. “If,” says he, “God or 
man has a manlier business than preaching, that business has not 
been set down in the list of masculine activities.” That is a far 
eternal viewpoint. That is a high eternal calling. Incomparable 
it is antong all other things by which the minds and hands of men 
are occupied. Many books have, of course, been made dealing 
with this great theme, but Quayle has a unique way of flashing 
light on hitherto neglected aspects, as anyone may see by glancing 
casually over the notches he cuts: The Pastor as Annunciator, The 
Tyranny of Books, The Sin of Being Uninteresting, The Fine Art 
of Loving Folks, Keeping Alive the Sense of Wonder. Great, 
such themes are! To get away from their compelling power is 
more easily said than done. And, for that matter, who would 
really care to quit an acquaintance with such chapters when onca 
their grip got hold on one’s soul? The very character of their 
contents kindles an unquenchable desire to know how important 
and diversified the art of leadership in spiritual things is—a de- 


sire that may easily be met in an impressive and eloquent way. 
The preacher’s theme is never dull; there is, therefore, no justifi- 
cation in the preacher himself being uninteresting. Note this: 


Yet when we calmly consider the aspects of the Bible history, mark 
its claims of advance from the dimness of eternity until it finally swings 
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away with eagles far off into the invisible glory of an eternity where 
Jesus of Nazareth is Lord of all, then is the soul conquered. There is 
no longer breath in us. We are on our knees. Eternity is our vista. 
All events of time and all sublime events of eternity are clamoring 
across our imagination and our admiration. What is there in human 
history not contemplated and comprehended in the Bible landscape? 
All the conquering races of the early world are there—Babylon, Nineveh, 
Egypt, Media, Persia, Syria, Rome, Greece (by a language and an in- 
fusion of thought)—these are all there. 


He does away forever, in the minds of his readers, with the 
idea of a toy-world and a painted battlefield and tin-soldiers help- 
lessness ; more serious and wonderful things engross the attention: 


We become auditors of all eloquence and spectators of all spectacles 
earth has the genius to present. For fascination pure and simple no 
orator has vistas like the preacher—geographies, visions, superb specu- 
lations, eloquence, expansive landscapes, poetries, marvelous things, 
temporalities, eternalities, ethicalities, spiritualities, man’s wickedness, 
God, man and God brought together at a mountain’s foot called Sinai, 
man and God brought together at a mountain’s top, Calvary; what can 
be compared with the preacher’s proclamation? He has all subjects, all 
time, all knowledge, all souls, all dreams, all futures, all stupendous 
issues, all man is and all God is, for an oration. We name his oration 
a sermon. He is orator for God. 


If eloquence, and vision, and burning zeal, and splendor of 
language altogether do not by this time fan the flame in the 
preacher’s heart into white heat, let him sit down and brood 
lingeringly over the thoughts that leap to life as Quayle empha- 
sizes the value of Keeping Alive the Sense of Wonder. Scarce 
any soul can sit contemplatively in the presence of the miracle of 
life and the mystery of death without feeling a thrill of awe. This 
edge, according to Quayle, ought never to be worn off. This is 
the way he puts it: 

He sees life succeeding, and rejoicing in its activities; he sees 
death—the cold hand, the blanched cheek, and the hushed voice—and 
sobs, “O Death and Life, you are twain mysteries!” A leaf, a tree twig, 
the bark of a willow or an oak, the drop of rain, the solace of the dew, 
or night, or dawn, or twilight, the stars new lit, the moon at earliest 
crescent, the sea tides, the woods in autumn flame, the drop of moisture 
gathering on a fern frond on the far edge of a sandy cliff, unknowing of 
the sea, and yet which leans and drips and with the pathetic hunger of 
the dewdrop for the sea goes out on the sea quest; the going of a 


woman with her lover away from all, yet being with him being with 
all; the flowering of the child toward womanhood or manhood, the 
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decayed faculties of thought, the dying faculties of sinning souls, the 
fact of prayer, the power of prayer, the hunger for prayer, the house of 
God with the people gathering, and the baptism of the child, the heart- 
ache of the bereft, the clinging to the past, the widow’s weeds, the fitful 
smile, the copious tears, the haunting loneliness of autumn, the sad migra- 
tion of blackbirds south in autumn and the return of birds at spring— 
these all bewilder him. He is sore bestead with the unmixed wonder of 
the world. Were it his first day on earth, things would not be stranger, 
nor more alluring, nor more fair. 


Then, after unfolding before your view a myriad of world-marvels 
until you are overwhelmed by his lavishness of detail, he goes on: 


Such a man will preach with a touch of wonder on his voice. He 
will minister at a strange, high altar. He will not drivel about miracles 
being unphilosophical. He will see that in this universe of God miracles 
are customary. He will feel the untiring miracle of the forgiveness of 
sins which God is performing a thousand times a day. The resurrection 
of Jesus and ourselves will appear not abnormal, but sublimely normal. 
He will know that “Christ could not be holden of it.” Death is dead. 
Life shall live for evermore. 


Alluring books they are, that come with perennial freshness 
off the busy printing presses to the library tables of lovers of such 


luxuriant works of literary merit. Unlike any other books in 
style and make up—opulent with a prodigality of riotous warmth 
and color, poetic in the charm of their haunting beauty, informa- 
tional in the almost endless array of subject matter that marches 
through the pages, devotional in the erection of white altars 
whereon are offered sacrifices of the heart’s adorations—they 
touch the imaginative faculties with power and the soul with spir- 
itual passion. To read Bishop Quayle is to feel the bigness of 
the world, the romance and splendor of life, and the surpassing 
wonders of the eternities. 


Yeo Warmer 
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Art. IX.—ANCIENT CUSTOMS REMAINING IN 
MODERN ROME 


Lination To Baccnus, One evening, at the end of a two 
days’ trip over Mount Alba and around Lake Albano and Lake 
Nemi, we came to the town of Castel Gandolfo for the train which 
was to take us back across the Campagna to our home in Rome. 
Though the cars do not run oftener than once an hour, no waiting 
rooms or benches are provided for the accommodation of passen- 
gers. This was a serious matter for us at that particular time, for 
my wife had sprained her ankle in descending the mountain. We 
were obliged to find some place where she could sit down. Seats 
were not provided in Italian stores; so the only thing for us to do 
was to go to a wine shop. Fortunately for us, there was one near 
the place where the car stopped. It is customary in Italy for the 
tables and seats for the customers to be set out in front of the wine 
shop, but in this case they were not, for the very good reason that 
there was no sidewalk, and, furthermore, the car line took up 
most of the narrow street, which otherwise would have been 
utilized. Not having the privilege of sitting out in the light-and 
air and enjoying the interesting sight of the passers-by, we went 
inside, ready to endure the close room if only we might find a seat 
to rest the painful ankle. Our necessity proved a good fortune, 
for it gave us a view of Italian life which was new to us, although 
we had already lived some time in that country. We took seats 
near the door, that we might have more oxygen and fewer microbes 
and other things which one can see and feel without a microscope. 
We were courteously let alone, with the tacit understanding that 
we were to pay for our seats before leaving. The proprietress did 
not seem to be surprised that we ordered no wine, for were we 
not “crazy Americans,” who sit quietly together for minutes at a 
time without talking, even crazy enough not to drink wine? We 
knew that our every move was being watched as though we were 
madmen or monkeys, but to all appearance our presence was com- 
pletely ignored. 
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When our eyes became accustomed to the dim light of the 
room we found our surroundings far from uninteresting. There 
were rough tables, long, narrow, and solidly built, and beside 
them benches made of planks, each supported by four legs driven 
into holes bored through the wood, just like the recitation benches 
I used t6 sit on years ago in the old “Dutch school-honse” on the 
prairie in Iowa. The hard cold floor was made of gray tiling, 
such as is commonly used for that purpose. Only near the door 
and in other parts of the room most used could the material and 
color of the pavement be seen, for it had all been covered by a layer 
of sawdust. The walls had been originally colored, and bore 
frescoes which were supposed to be artistic. Generations, and per- 
haps centuries, had rendered the colors and designs more sub- 
dued. The dark rear of the room was the family, as well as the 
public, kitchen, with its charcoal stove built of concrete, decorated 
perhaps by a few pieces of tiling if the truth could be discovered 
beneath the grime. There was the array of “shining copper” pots 
and pans and measures—the “pride of the housewife”—only these 
particular articles did not shine. In the first place, there was not 
enough light to enable them to do so; in the next place, if they 
had had all kinds of light, their condition was not such that they 
could reflect it. There was another feature of the room not seen 
by the eyes, but distinguishable even more clearly than anything 
else: an all-pervading odor of sour wine mingled with a great 
variety of other things no one of which was either beautiful or 
lovely. 

As this was a shop of the poorer class, the wife of the owner 
waited on the customers, who came and took their places in small 
groups at the tables. They were not in a hurry; Italians seldom 
are. They were slow to give their orders and waited indifferently 
until they were served. They drank their wine deliberately, one 
might say forgetfully. It seemed to be merely an incident of 
their call, not the main object. However much Italians may want 
their drink, the principal attraction of the wine shop seems to be 
the fact that it furnishes them a convenient opportunity for talk- 
ing. To be sure, they almost never have any definite thing to say, 
but nevertheless they enjoy nothing else so much as linguistic 
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exercise. If one were unacquainted with their language he could 
easily imagine that those before him were eccentric statesmen 
reporting and discussing their recent struggles and victories in the 
field of diplomacy, or private soldiers planning the season’s cam- 
paign for their commander-in-chief. At first we scarcely noticed 
what we saw, but soon realized that the play on the stage before 
us was more interesting than we had supposed. The wine was 
invariably brought in a glass measure which bore fixed in its side 
a leaden seal with the stamp of the government, showing that it 
had been officially tested and that it corresponded to the true stand- 
ard of measure. Before beginning to drink each man took his liter 
or half liter measure and poured a few drops of wine into his 
glass. Raising it with his left hand he waved it to and fro and 
then deliberately poured its contents out on the floor. One might 
at first imagine that he was rinsing the glass, but the idea would 
disappear when you noticed that all the men performed the same 
_ act and that it was done in a way so solemn and dignified that it 
suggested symbolism or ritualism. If you had asked them why 
they did so they might have given you an answer characteristic of 
their inborn conservatism, “It is always done that way”; or they 
might themselves imagine that they were rinsing their glasses. 
That explanation would be at least incredible. One seeing the 
dirt on everything and everybody in the room would find it im- 
possible to believe that they who accepted filth as a natural and 
unobjectionable incident could have any nice ideas about the clean- 
liness of a cup. Though they themselves might not know the 
meaning of their own actions, they were in real fact preserving 
arid practicing all unconsciously the custom of their ancestors who, 
two thousand years ago, in the same manner, at the beginning of 
their meals and at their sacrifices, poured their libations on the 
floor or on the ground in honor of their gods. 

This incident opened my eyes to the fact that many Italian 
practices to-day reflect the customs of the Romans of antiquity, 
handed down to us but slightly changed, or not changed at all, 
through all the centuries. For instance, the sign now used to in- 
dicate a wine shop is an historical reminder of the worship of 
Bacchus brought from the East into the then new Western land of 
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Italy. As he passes along, one may notice a shop with a branch 
of a bush or tree fastened above the door so that it projects out 
over the street. It matters not what kind of branch it may be, and 
its leaves may be dry and brown from months of exposure since 
it was fiyst nailed to the wall. It is a symbol, nevertheless, and 
represents the green vine or ivy sacred to Bacchus; and his dev- 
otees recognize it as marking the place where a shrine is dedi- 
eated to him. 

He has always been a popular god in Italy. Only a few of 
any time, ancient or modern, have neglected to worship him. 
Those who scorned him Horace called “severi.” They were re- 
garded as strange men then, and scarcely less peculiar now, though 
more in the present age are beginning to realize that devotion to 
him is a profitless and ruinous service. But even those who now 
refuse to touch his cup still swear by him as their ancestors did in 
the ages past. I can never forget the shock it gave me the first time 
I heard an Italian gentleman, himself an abstainer, swear “per 
Bacco.” That a Christian should swear by a heathen god, and one 
of such bad character at that! A moment later I realized that 
there was no heterodoxy in his words. They composed a merely 
formal expression, with no significance whatever other than his- 
torical. 

Orrertnes To Founratns. Primitive man, forced at every 
turn to realize his weakness and dependence, hoped that he might 
be able to avert the anger of the higher powers, or even win their 
favor, if only he could find out what and where they were. He 
searched for them with the feeble light of his reason and all the 
earnestness of deadly necessity, and he thought he found divinities 
in the world around him, in the manifestations of nature. He saw 
the branch fall with terrible blow and crush out his brother’s life. 
“Perhaps the tree is a god, or, surely,” he argued, “if the tree 
itself is not a god, a spirit, there must be a spirit, a god, of the 
tree which acts with baleful intelligence.” He noticed the annual 
miracle of seed and plant and flower and fruit, and necessarily 
concluded that the unexplainable, apparently impossible, process 
must be directed by some deity. He believed that the fire or its 
spirit must be worshiped, that it might kindly banish painful cold 
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and cook his food without burning his body or his hut. The moon 
furnished him the measure of his days, and he knew that his very 
life depended on the light and heat of the sun. The wind, which 
could blow either for or against him, was another power with 
which he must reckon. So real were his impressions that Aga- 
memnon could be forced to consent to the sacrifice of his daughter 
Iphigenia that he might thereby win the favor of the winds. The 
sea, with its waste expanse, had need of a powerful ruler. The 
lakes and rivers, springs and wells, providing that which was a 
necessity of life, were all thought to deserve and require the tribute 
of man’s sacrifices. Though the wonderful Aztecs, who developed 
so high a state of civilization adorned by the arts and sciences, had 
long passed far beyond the primitive stage of culture and mental 
processes, nevertheless they still retained their childlike belief in 
nature divinities, and that belief was so firm and so serious that 
it impelled them to cast their most beautiful treasures in enormous 
quantities into their sacred lake. Such sacrifices are not made 
lightly, or without the impulse of deep conviction and strong 
motive, 

Liberal-minded Horace did not take the orthodox theology of 
his day very seriously, yet even he was willing and ready to pay 
to the Fountain of Bandusia the sacrifice which was its due. It 
is not surprising that he should feel himself indebted to this spring 
and have a genuine affection for it, gushing out as it did high up 
on the mountainside and sending its living waters down the slope 
to freshen his estate, which without this fountain would have been 
far less productive and attractive. All the delights of his Sabine 
farm, to which he fled for rest when tired of the dirt and din of city 
life; the companionship of simple farmers whose descendants even 
to-day are more sturdy and upright than their neighbors surround- 
ing them; the sheep and cattle, the grain and fruits, and the in- 
come which they brought him, were all in a measure connected 
with the fountain near the temple of Fortuna, The poet and the 
artist in him must have felt great satisfaction and keen delight as 
he reclined on the ledge surrounding the spring watching the 
water of the crystal pool flow gently, quietly, away among the 
rocks, past the low bushes on its banks. The violets bending their 
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heads to listen to its murmur were as blue as the sky above. Far 
down below the mountain stream, Digentia, carries its cool water 
from the mountains away to the south. On the hill across the 
sunny valley lies Mandola, and every way one turns he finds the 
horizon line of hills and mountains. Such a view must have 
brought Horace joy, which in turn caused him to love the source 
and emblem of his peaceful, happy life. But not even in this 
way can we account for the earnestness and serious note in his 
immortal poem of which the spirit has been so beautifully re 
produced for us by Eugene Field: 


At the Fountain of Bandusia, 
Whence crystal waters flow, 

With garlands gay and wine I'll pay 
The sacrifice I owe; 

A sportive kid with budding horns 
I have, whose crimson blood 

Anon shall dye and sanctify 
Thy cool and babbling flood. 


Horace would perhaps admit that his act was not strictly rea- 


sonable; but nevertheless, his own inclination, supported by tra- 
dition and custom, compelled him to make his offering to the 
fountain. 

Near Lake Bracciano, about thirty miles northwest of Rome, 
are sulphur springs, probably the ones known in ancient times as 
Aque Apollinares. Sixty years ago the owners undertook to clean 
them out, and only a few feet below the ordinary level of the water 
there was found a layer of brass and silver coins of the fourth cen- 
tury. Lower down the workmen came to silver and gold of the 
empire, then silver of the republic. But the finds did not end 
there. Going still deeper, they came upon many pieces of the very 
earliest Roman coinage. Thus the history of Rome, from the later 
empire back to the time of the kings, was preserved on leaves of 
brass and silver and gold, to be turned to the light by our hands 
two thousand years later. But below the coins still other objects 
of greater age carried the record back many centuries further still. 
There were shapeless pieces of copper used as currency before 
coinage was invented. Last of all were found arrowheads and 
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knives of polished stone, cast into the spring by the savage abo- 
rigines of Italy away back in the age of stone. A few hundred 
of the coins are to be seen in the Kircherian Museum at Rome, 
comprising one of the most important numismatic collections in 
the world. On account of their special historical significance [ 
have mentioned only the coins and*copper and stone implements, 
but it must not be supposed that these were the only objects used 
as votive offerings. Rings, engraved stones, bronze vessels, and 
gold drinking cups were sacrificed to the sacred spring. Four of 
the silver goblets are of special interest. Each is in the form of a 
milestone, and on it are inscribed the names of the principal sta- 
tions the traveler passed through on his way to Rome, with the 
distance of each from the starting point. The names and numbers 
ean be easily read, but who is able to interpret a single 
cup? Who knows who its owner was, or why he undertook the 
journey ? 

Perhaps some poor sufferer in distant Spain was broken by 
years of disease and suffering which the physicians of Cadiz were 
unable to relieve. He may have met a Roman, official, tradesman, 
or tramp, who told him of the wonderful cures at Aque Apol- 
linares. As a last hope he determined to attempt the journey to 
the sacred spring, even though his strength might not last to the 
end. And he would not go empty-handed. He would take a rich 
gift, one which would be desirable in itself and would at the same 
time appeal to the sympathy of the god. It should be a goblet of, 
as usual, silver, and its sides should be engraved and tell the story, 
not of some ancient myth, but of the weary, wearing journey from 
the sick man’s distant home. When the names of all the stations 
should be read, and the distance of each from Cadiz, the heart of 
the god must surely be touched with pity and filled with mercy. 
Without delay an order is given to the silversmith to make the 
votive offering. The preparations for the journey are completed, 
and the sick man takes leaves of family and friends and goes out 
of the city, along the road and through the trackless regions, a 
journey which is to last many, many days of racking pain and of 
anxiety lest life fail before the end be reached. His strength 
lasted better than it was reasonable to expect. Only a few more 
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miles remained. Before them was the hill from the summit of 
which they were told they could get their first view of the build- 
ings surrounding the fountain. They reach the top and the sight 
of their goal makes it seem very near. The feet which have long 
been heavy now move lightly and quickly down the easy slope. 
The attendants look to see how the sight affects the sick man, and 
find that it has restored him so much that he looks stronger than 
they have seen him for many days. Without consciousness of 
effort or lapse of time they find themselves setting the sick man 
down to rest, at the long journey’s end, beside the sacred spring. 
But he does not wish to rest. Supported by their arms, he dips 
his cup into the water and raises it full to the brim. He lives over 
again all the years of his suffering, all the weariness of his long 
journey. The hopelessness of the past and awful anxiety of the 
present are expressed in his form and face as his attendants raise 
him to his feet. 

“QO, powerful divinity, able to cure my disease, restore me 
to health !” 

His prayer, too earnest to be long, his last hope uttered, he 
drinks of the water, and solemnly casts into the fountain the cup 
telling the story of his painful journey inspired by faith. Gradu- 
ally, but almost instantly, every muscle of his frame seems to 
regain its natural strength. His attendants, feeling the change, 
glance at him and stand back gazing in amazement at the apparent 
miracle. The men before them is not the sick and dying one 
whom they had carried over the hills and valleys and rivers and 
mountains and plains. For a moment they see before them the 
same strong man they served in his youth, before disease had 
broken and aged him—for a moment only, and then his strength 
and color disappear as quickly as they had come. They catch him 
in their arms and lay him down upon the ground and watch him 
quietly until some signs of life return. He who seemed to be dead 
is alive again. 

What was the sequel of the story of that cup standing in the 
case of the museum to-day, the story which was broken off abruptly 
as the goblet sank down into the water of the sacred fountain? 
Was the gift acceptable, was the suppliant’s prayer answered? I 
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hope so. Don’t you? For the Father loves his children and hears 
their cries even though they do not know his name. 

We can find scarcely one established custom among any race 
in all the ages of the past which does not have its counterpart in 
our day. Our ancestors revered the divinities of nature, and have 
we forgotten all they felt? Not by any means. The ancient 
Italians and Romans cast their offerings into the fountains, and 
so do the modern Romans and Americans. 

A city in our country has perhaps twenty-five gallons of water 
a day for each inhabitant, but Rome is supplied with five times as 
much. It is a city of fountains. Passing through the streets and 
squares one finds them everywhere. Down in the heart of Rome, 
in the midst of a region of stores and palaces, workshops, offices, 
and tenements, such as is especially characteristic of that city, is a 
large, very large, fountain, its basin filled with clear, cold, rippling 
water supplied in abundance by streams flowing from the rocks. 
Though one of the largest, that fountain is not the most beautiful, 
but it certainly is the most interesting and popular in the city. 
No other is worshiped so devoutly, and no other deserves to be. 
They all provide water for the thirsty, but the fountain of Trevi 
promises to the sad and anxious that their hopes shall be fulfilled. 
What is the nature of the attraction which Rome exerts over all 
who know her? Her history? No, it cannot be that, for I know 
a man who ranks that city above all others he has ever visited, 
yet, looking up at the Palatine one day, he asked who Cesar was. 
The church? Impossible, for they feel the strongest love for 
Rome who dislike the priests above all things. Art or climate? 
No; other places are equally favored, or surpass it in these regards. 
We cannot explain just how it is that Rome appeals to all as does 
no other city in the world, but the fact remains that, whatever the 
attraction is, it is as strong and enduring as gravitation. Once 
caught in the grasp of this affection, one’s heart will never again 
be free. The city itself is not more truly eternal than the love, the 
passion, which it inspires in all who have ever called it home. 
Citizen or foreigner who finds himself obliged to leave the city for 
a time, however long or short, catches his breath at the thought of 
returning. That is the day from which he begins to count even 
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before he leaves the city walls. Strange indeed would be the one 
who could leave Rome without first paying tribute to the fountain 
of Trevi, blessed Trevi, promising a sure return to the city to all 
who cast their coins into its sacred waters. 

There is no perfect agreement in regard to the exact form 
to be observed in this act of worship. Whatever else one may do, 
it is regarded as satisfactory if on the night before his departure 
he goes to the fountain and walks out on stepping stones some dis- 
tance into its basin. There he must drink three times from his left 
hand the water caught from a little stream falling from the rock. 
He then retraces his steps to the side or front of the basin, where 
he turns his back to the fountain and with his right hand throws 
a bent soldo over his left shoulder into the water. If he does all 
this and then goes away without looking around at the fountain, 
he will certainly return, sooner or later, to Rome. What assur- 
ance more consoling than this could possibly be given ? 

Day after day, year after year, that fountain is visited by 
those who come to pay it their tribute. Some come alone, others 
in groups. Many are laughing, regarding it all as a joke, but 
others may only pretend to do so, while in the bottom of their 
hearts they try to believe that their offering and their prayer will 
be received. Still others comprise a large portion of all the visitors. 
They do not worship the divinity of the spring. They are not 
superstitious, nor do they regard the custom as a mere joke. 
Slowly and sadly they approach the fountain, not for the purpose 
of worshiping, nor to perform a magic rite, but that they may give 
some formal expression to their sorrow at leaving the city and to 
their earnest desire to return to it again. Six times have I myself 
visited the fountain of Trevi, on the night before leaving the city, 
to perform the prescribed ceremony with solemn care. Neither 
sickness nor weather nor business nor any other concern has caused 
me to forget or neglect my duty. Once it was with bright hopes 
of returning immediately to Rome as home; four other times I 
went with confident expectation which was realized, for the promise 
of the fountain was fulfilled. The last time we drank of the water 
and cast our coins into the sacred fountain our hearts were very 
heavy, for we did not know just when we could return, and we 
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feared that it might be years before we could see our Rome again. 
But return we must and shall without doubt; for did we not cast 
our pennies into the fountain of Trevi? 

Tue Satrurnatia anp THE Berana in Ptazza Navona, 
Saturn was a mythical king of Italy who invented or brought to 
the people agriculture and the principles of civilization. His was 
the primitive age of simplicity, virtue, and happiness, the Golden 
Age of Italy. At the foot of the Capitoline, on which he settled, 
an altar was dedicated to him in very early times. This in the 
first days of the republic was replaced by a temple, which lasted 
practically unchanged for four hundred and fifty years, when it 
was rebuilt by Plancus. In the time of the later empire this 
second temple was injured by fire and restored probably in a more 
expensive but less admirable style. Eight granite columns of the 
last structure still stand in position, raising their entablature of 
white marble forty-five feet above the level of the forum, and 
making one of the most distinctive ruins of the city. Saturn’s 
festival was celebrated at the winter solstice. We cannot be cer- 
tain just why that particular time was chosen for his service, but 
perhaps, as he was the god of both seedtime and harvest, his feast 
was celebrated at the close of the year as a harvest home, or festival 
of thanksgiving when all the labors of the field were ended and the 
grain and fruit and wine were safely stored away. Whatever may 
have been the precise reason determining its date, the Saturnalia 
were celebrated on the seventeenth of December. Two days were 
added by Augustus, and four more under the empire, so that 
finally seven days were given over to this festival, which continued 
to be most popular for a long time. Seneca says that all Rome 
went mad on that holiday. It is natural that it should have been 
faithfully observed and greatly enjoyed, for it symbolized the 
return of the Golden Age, when there was universal equality, peace, 
plenty, and happiness. 

On the first day a public sacrifice was made at the altar or 
temple of Saturn, followed by a dinner in the open air. On the 
following days family sacrifices of sucking pigs were made in 
private houses. Relaxation, merriment, license without limit, 
characterized the revels. Slaves were relieved from their ordinary 
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tasks, and for this brief period wore the caps to which only free 
men had a right. They even put on their masters’ clothes, and 
feasted at banquets, were served instead of serving, enjoying full 
liberty of speech, saying whatever they wished without reproof or 
resentment. That the men of the higher classes of society should 
waive their special privileges during these few days once a year is 
a most significant fact, considering that the idea of caste is a 
marked trait inborn in the Indo-European race, one seen not less 
truly in the Englishman of the twentieth century than in the 
Hindu of the nineteenth. At that season of good will friends gave 
each other presents, wax candles being regarded as specially ap- 
propriate to the festival, perhaps symbolizing the sunlight and 
heat soon to return after the winter solstice. Even children, 
who at that day did not receive too much attention, were made 
happy by gifts of toys and little images made of paste or 
earthenware. 

Saturn has long since ceased to receive the worship due a 
god, but men can never forget the cherished legends of the Golden 
Age. Even centuries of harsh experience cannot deprive humanity 
of its visions and its hopes. “Io Saturnalia” is no longer heard, 
Saturn is almost forgotten, but under another name, with spirit 
and form but slightly changed, the ceremonies of his worship still 
continue and can still be seen down in the valley near the Tiber. 
There, where the level land was suitable for games, Domitian built 
his circus, one of the usual type, about an eighth of a mile long, 
square at the entrance end, with a semicircle at the other. Raised 
seats along the sides enabled the spectators to watch the games 
and gymnastic contests in the arena. The site and size and shape 
of that old circus are still preserved, much unchanged, in the pres- 
ent Circo Agenale or Piazza Navona. The tourist is fortunate 
who happens to be in Rome at the holiday season and goes down to 
this place the night before Epiphany. As soon as he passes the 
beautiful old Palazzo Massimo and turns into the little street lead- 
ing to the Piazza Navona he will find himself transported, with- 
out the need of carpet, to ancient Rome. There before him is the 
Cireus of Domitian, again packed full of people. But it is not 
the ancient race course which he sees, with its thousands of spec- 
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tators sitting rigidly in their places intently watching the gates 
of the stalls at the starting place with all the excitement of suspense, 
each one anxious to catch the first glimpse of his favorite, ready 
with all his pent-up energy to greet and cheer the color of his 
party, White or Red, or Green or Blue, or Gold or Purple. 
Those races are never to be run again. In their place in that same 
spot in the modern city the Saturnalia are celebrated much as they 
used to be in the distant past. One cannot enter that square, filled 
with men and women and children of all degrees, without feeling 
that he is in a different world and a different time. He mayshave 
seen merriment before, but never such as this. The limits of the 
square are crowded with a boiling, bubbling mass of jolly, care-free 
merrymakers. There are no masters or servants there, no gentle- 
men or laborers, no ladies or beggars. There are none but chil- 
dren, all happy for the time being, for they are enjoying Satur- 
nalia again, the time when all men are equal and when there 
is peace between enemies and good will toward all. What matters 
it that yesterday one- was hungry and to-morrow he will starve? 
The childlike Roman lives for the present, and can be happy in 
it regardless of all else. 

One might ask what all these thousands are doing. Noth- 
ing and everything. They are wholly without purpose or plan. 
Such ear-splitting, laughter-exciting rattles as they swing! Well, 
they can be seen and heard nowhere else except in the streets and 
the Piazza Navona of Rome on this one night of the year. Here 
a lot of big boys—old enough to be fathers, or even grandfathers— 
are blowing their tin horns with all the energy any normal boy ex- 
pends in making a noise for the sake of the noise itself. Or they 
may be less abstract in their attentions. Perhaps they have united 
to concentrate their blasts upon séme passer-by not especially de- 
sirous of their courtesy. If he takes it good-naturedly, as the law 
of the feast requires he should, he will soon be deserted by his 
good-humored musicians, in order that they may devote them- 
selves to some one else, but woe betide the man who shows any 
annoyance, or reveals the fact that he is a foreigner—especially an 
American—for then he gets all that is due him. To and fro, back- 
ward and forward, around the piazza they follow him. Dodge 
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them he cannot. Escape there is none unless he breaks away and 
flees beyond the precinct sacred to the god. 

Your hat, tumbling from your head, may be caught in the 
air before it strikes the ground and politely returned to you by 
the same hand that knocked it off. Good nature and good spirit 
characterize the crowd as a whole, but of course the low-born and 
criminal element is to be found in any such gathering as this. 
We are assured, by one who has lived in Italy longer than I have, 
that “there is no confusion, no accident, no trouble, no drunken 
men, no pickpockets. But Romans are not like other people.” I 
once played the part of the hawk surrounded by king birds, but 
as my tormentors seemed to be good-natured, I was able to remain 
so myself. One came directly in front of me and blew into my 
face one of those toys which unroll when inflated and shoot out 
about a foot, looking like a bologna sausage. I did not enjoy the 
familiarity, but tried to think it amusing, scarcely noticing at the 
time that which I afterward remembered distinctly, that just as I 
jerked my head back to dodge the stroke a hand flashed over my 
shoulder and immediately disappeared—as did my scarfpin. One 
who believes that only the virtuous attend the Saturnalia enter- 
tains a view which is at least pleasant to hold. Of course it is 
utterly out of the question for a lady to go without efficient 

escort, capable of actually protecting her. But then foreign 
ladies, if they have the slightest signs of good looks, are quite 
sure to receive undesirable attention if they venture unattended 
anywhere in the city where two or three Romans are gathered 
together. ' 

The banquets of the Saturnalia are to-day represented by 
dolei—sweetmeats or candies offered for sale at the ends of the 
piazza. Unless you are proof against microbes you had better 
not eat any of these, although the good Italian sweets are delec- 
table. As in the ancient Saturnalia, so in the modern festa, pres- 
ents are given to friends and servants. Now, as then, children 
receive particular attention. The sides of the square are filled 
with booths or stalls lighted up more brightly than they could 
have been by the early wax candles and filled with all kinds of 
toys—horns, drums, carts, animals, tools, dolls, furniture for play- 
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houses, and earthenware figures. The latter are especially char 
acteristic of the fair, and are made to represent different classes 
of society, excepting that students, aristocracy, and royalty seem 
never to be caricatured in this way. The statues vary in size from 
two to eight or ten inches high, and are painted quite naturally 
with a generous use of vivid colors. Peasant women carrying 
burdens or riding donkeys, girls decked out in their local cos- 
tumes, are common subjects. Soldiers of different ranks are fre 
quently taken as models, but by far the greater part, perhaps a 
majority of all the statuettes, represent the priests and nuns, and 
always in such a way as to excite ridicule or contempt. These 
particular statues usually present more than a mild suggestion of 
obscenity or immorality. This fact is in itself the most marked 
proof of the preservation of the early practice and rule of the 
Saturnalia, for not only did the figurines have as prominent a 
part in the ancient as in the modern feast, but it will also be re- 
membered that the old Romans allowed perfect liberty of speech, 
and even the poorest slave during the time of the feast might say 
what he thought of his master. The Italians; who were for cen- 
turies completely subject to the priests, took the opportunity which 
the Saturnalia offered and expressed their opinions by means of 
the plastic arts, and though their descendants to-day can, and do, 
say directly and precisely what they think and know, they still like 
to express their ideas by the means which their fathers used to 
employ. 

Tue Pan Pire. One day I went out the Porto Flaminia and 
crossed the Tiber by the Milvian Bridge, remembered for its con- 
nection with the conspiracy of Catiline and the victory of Con- 
stantine. Instead of following the Flaminian way farther I went 
straight up the hill by the Via Cassia, down the long slope on the 
other side, across the quiet valley of the Acquatravera and by a 
winding road to the ridge of the first of the hills which extend 
still farther to the north, to the place where the ruins of Veii sleep 
in the silence of the centuries. There are few farmhouses or 
buildings anywhere in the country districts of Italy, and, though 
but a short distance from the capital, this region is no exception to 
the rule. From where I was walking one building only was to be 
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seen, up near the so-called Tomb of Nero. Away across the valley 
and the Tiber one could see a part of the new portion of Rome, 
cream-colored, with its stucco walls, apparentlys asleep or dead, 
overhung by no cloud of dirty smoke, the modern signal of indus- — 
trial activity. The sun was shining brightly, softly, as it shines 
so much of the time in Italy. The sky was the same blue Cincin- 
natus saw that day he stopped his oxen in the field and put on his 
toga to receive the messengers of the Roman Senate. The breeze 
was so gentle it could do no more than perhaps whisper with the 
leaves. One almost felt the spirits of the past thronging around 
him. I allowed my imagination to wander as it would, and 
thought myself on that hill, but at a time when all was wild in that 
contested land between two hostile cities. I saw a man there, 
rough and strong, evidently a fighter by nature. Yet he seemed 
frightened as he looked to the north, realizing how near he had 
gone to the stronghold of his enemy and how far he was from the 
shepherds’ camp on the Tiber. He turned quickly to escape, and 
anxiously looked for the Janiculum, which rises so high that it can 
be distinguished when the Palatine and the surrounding hills can 
no longer be clearly seen. Finding his direction, he hurried away, 
as fast as danger could drive so bold a man, down through the 
bushes on the steep hillside, wading the little stream, up and over 
the next big hill which lay between him and Father Tiber. His 
was no easy way, for he had not so much as a path broken for him. 
Centuries were still to creep before the great road builders were 
to begin their work. I forgot the man, thinking of those who were 
to follow him, thinking of their long struggle to rise to culture and 
to power, and of the imperishable heritage which they were to 
leave to the world. I stood there, not consciously looking or 
listening, simply living with the thrill of universal life. In one 
moment the scene was changed. I was still standing at the same 
spot, but the hill, instead of being wild and unfrequented, showed 
the footprints and tracks of men and horses and cattle. There was 
no road, nor even a beaten path, but all the grass and undergrowth 
on the hillside and ridge had been trampled down. I noticed that 
not a sandal of woman or child had left its impress in the earth. 
The cattle were all being driven in one direction—northward. 
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The tracks of the horses showed springing steps, not the deep back- 
ward pull caused by drawing heavy loads. All was silence around 
me. I neither listened nor looked, only dreamed. At length [ 
realized that some slight suggestion of sound had come to me, but 
what or where it was or what it meant I did not know or care— 
I was thoroughly content, living quietly two or three thousand 
years earlier than I had ever lived before that day. 

Again my ear seemed to hear something. What was it? My 
own breathing, the breaking of a twig by some unconscious move- 
ment of my foot? Or was it the chirp of insect, or note of bird? 
Another sound came a little more distinctly to my ear. All around 
me was perfectly quiet, and the sound this time seemed to me to 
be coming from the south. Perhaps the breeze had risen enough 
to rattle the dry branch half broken from that bush near by. Soon 
another sound of slightly different note, and then another and 
another in succession, varying more and more in quality and pitch, 
all distant, but all from the same direction, the valley of the 
Acquatravera ; and all seemed constantly growing louder and more 
distinct. They soon became continuous. Then I thought I heard 
a high-pitched word as of command. By this time human voice 
and action had produced one continuous murmur. I knew that 
a host, an army, was climbing the hillside. I looked around and 
saw that’ scouts had already passed far beyond me to guard their 
friends against ambush. The voices and other sounds suddenly 
became much clearer, and, looking in their direction, I saw the 
heads and shoulders of the soldiers in the front rank. Then the 
whole force appeared in full view, marching in solid ranks, pre- 
pared for attack from any direction, for they were already where 
danger was to be expected. The strength of Rome passed by, 
vengeful and confident, to the siege of Veii. 

I thought for a moment of all it meant, and in that moment 
ten years slipped by, ten long, terrible years of war—which means 
wounds, disease, starvation, death, broken hearts, and hearts of 
stone, prayers unheard and curses fulfilled. The same Roman host 
which I had seen before was passing again, but in the other direc- 
tion. Yet it was not the same. Many of those who began the siege 
had been killed, or died of disease, and their ashes had rested for 
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years in their tombs. Young recruits who had taken their places 
had aged under the wear and strain of war. The few who had 
fought the battle from the first were returning broken, as soldiers 
must expect to be, ready for early graves. They had set out with 
enthusiasm and were returning satisfied, in spite of the price they 
had paid for the victory; for was not Veii at last leveled to the 
ground? They were too weary to exult, but still strong enough 
to strike the earth that day with a tread which has resounded 
through all the ages since. Veii was no more. The city had fallen 
which was so strong by nature and military skill that it had been 
impregnable for centuries. Its gates, its walls, its public buildings, 
its private homes, and even the temples of its gods, were in ruins. 
All the Veientes who remained alive I saw driven and dragged 
along in bondage behind the Roman soldiers returning in triumph. 
The refined Etruscans were slaves of rough masters. From a city 
of civilization and culture they were being carried away to a place 
of little less than squalor. Who in our time can imagine the 
suffering and anguish of the vanquished that day when in their 
cruel journey they glanced back to their city, once strong and 
beautiful and dear, but now in ruins? All that the Roman did not 
choose to carry away as plunder he ruthlessly destroyed in igno- 
rance and hate. The heel of the conqueror crushed the conquered 
down so deep into oblivion that scarcely a sight or sound or sign of 
the wonderful Etruscan race remains to-day, only excepting such 
of its customs and institutions as forced themselves into the ap- 
proval and adoption of their new masters, Even their language, 
the most imperishable art of any people, has so nearly disappeared 
that the few scattered words which we possess shed little light on 
its structure and relationship. Ask to-day, “Just who were those 
wonderful Etruscans?” and we can say but pitifully little more 
than that they were conquered by the Romans. 

Such thoughts as these filled my mind and heart as I walked 
along the Via Cassia, when I was suddenly recalled by a strain of 
music so real and so beautiful as to hold me fixed in amazement, 
entranced. It was not such music as I had ever heard before, but 
rather seemed to be wafted on the waves of memory from years 
more distant than I had lived. I looked around and noticed for 
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the first time a herd of sheep grazing not far away and saw their 
shepherd, a young boy, sitting at the side of the road with his 
back to me, covered by his heavy woolen cloak drawn, close around 
his head and shoulders. Fortunately he had not noticed my ap- 
proach, and so I had an opportunity, rare indeed, of hearing a 
Tityrus playing on his Panpipe, the Tityrus, I am sure, of Vergil, 
playing the same sweet and simple strains that Theocritus heard 
in the fields of Sicily. The moment he saw me he put away his 
reed and became as silent and unapproachable as one can be made 
by the timidity of youth combined with prejudice of race. 

I returned with reluctant feet to my home on the Quirinal, 
near the Temple of the Sun, thankful that I had lived one after- 
noon in the springtime of the race. 
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Art. X.—THE SOCIAL IDEAL OF SAINT PAUL 


Tuere is a widely prevalent notion that it is useless to search 
in Paul’s writings for social teaching. He is thought by many 
to be thoroughly individualistic, and therefore without a vitai 
message for “the new era.” For example, Professor Rauschen- 
busch, in Christianity and the Social Crisis, says, “Paul was a 
radical in theology, but a social conservative” (page 102), and 
again, “His [Paul’s] outlook is almost devoid of social elements” 
(page 105). Such a view is decidedly inadequate, to say the least. 
It is true that Paul was neither revolutionary nor socialistic in 
tendency or teaching. He had great respect for the Roman govern- 
ment as a system. He frequently advised conformity to existing 
conditions, both political and social, ‘on the ground of expediency. 
But it is also true that he had a vivid conception of the solidarity 
of the human race, that he looked upon all men as brothers, and 
that he anticipated the time when all men everywhere should be 
living as such in perfect social relations. There are not a few 
passages in his epistles that clearly indicate this, but there is none 
more to the point than Col. 1. 28, where the apostle declares that 
the final aim of his ministry is to “present every man perfect in 
Christ.” The entire verse reads: “Whom we proclaim, admonish- 
ing every man and teaching every man in all wisdom, that we 
may present every man perfect in Christ.” “Hvery man perfect 
in Christ.” This phrase, when properly understood, is the state- 
ment of an outlook and an ideal as social as any that have been 
formulated by the most scientific sociologists or the most visionary 
socialists. To be sure, it differs from most present-day social 
ideals in that it implies a religious dynamic, but it may be none 
the less practical and enduring for that. 

A word should be said with regard to Paul’s method of reach- 
ing this ideal. In the modern sense of the term his method was 
unscientific. The scientific sociologist of to-day begins his in- 
vestigation with matters of personal observation and by a process 
of induction advances to principles and ideals. Paul’s method 
was, rather, deductive. Without exception, his epistles consist of 
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two parts, one doctrinal, the other, usually the smaller part, practi- 
cal, and always the doctrinal precedes the practical. He begins 
with God and revelation and proceeds to man and his relations, 
He argues that because God is as he is, and because his relation 
to man is as it is, therefore men should so live as to fulfill the 
divine purpose concerning them. Nowhere is this more clearly 
illustrated than in his discussion of the course of human history 
in Rom. 1, 19ff. From this passage it is plain that Paul believed 
human history to be a “record of degeneration” rather than “an 
upward evolutionary movement of men toward the truth.” His 
explanation of the evils of society is that men, made in the image 
of God, and knowing the true God and his will concerning them, 
had “exchanged the truth of God for a lie, and worshiped and 
served the creature rather than the Creator.” Society is degenerate 
because men are living apart from God. Evil will never be done 
away, society will never become perfect, as long as men continue 
to forsake God and follow their own selfish inclinations. Such a 
view is, of course, incompatible with much in the modern theory 
of evolution, which is generally accepted by sociologists and forms 
the basis for their general viewpoint, and yet so eminent a scholar 
as Professor Ramsay insists that Paul has as many facts to sustain 
his view of human history as the evolutionist, and that probably 
he is correct. (See Ramsay, The Cities of Saint Paul, page 
10 and ff.) With such a philosophy of history and with such a 
belief as to the fundamental cause of all evil, we are not surprised 
to diseover that all of Paul’s social teaching has a religious basis. 
For him there can be no ideal society without God. A right re- 
lationship between men presupposes a right relationship toward 
God. His first message to society, then, is, “Be ye reconciled to 
God,” and it is of the need and method of reconciliation that the 
doctrinal portions of his epistles are chiefly concerned. 
Reconciliation involves Christ, and Christ, the Son of God, 
“born of a woman,” “born under the law,” who came to arrest 
the downward progress of the race by revealing God, the Father, 
by revealing God’s will for man, and by making atonement in his 
death for the collective guilt of the race, who rose again from the 
dead, and who still lives in close communion with all true be 
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lievers—this Christ was the basis of all Paul’s hopes and ideals 
for humanity. His chief interest was in the person and work of 
Christ. The incarnation, death, and resurrection of our Lord 
with Paul are all essential parts of an all-sufficient process by 
which men may be consistently saved from sin and its conse- 
quences, reconciled to God, and thus enabled to live an ideal life 
in perfect social relations. . It is apparent, then, that Paul’s ideal 
society must be made up of saved men, men who have been recon- 
ciled to God through the death of his Son. “Every man perfect 
in Christ.” 

But the so-called practical portions of the Pauline epistles 
should not be underestimated. Paul clearly regarded salvation as 
something more than reconciliation to God and an escape from the 
deserved consequences of sin. This, although fundamental, was 
but the beginning of the process. Each individual, after coming 
into a right relationship with God, through Christ, must live in 
right relations with his fellow men. In fact, unless his social 
relations were true all of his religious professions and experiences 
would be unavailing. The thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians is 
especially illuminating here. Love must be the dominating motive 
of every believer, the love that “suffereth long and is kind,” that 
“envieth not,” that “vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up,” that 
“doth not behave itself unseemly,” that “seeketh not its own, is 
not provoked, taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not in unright- 
eousness, but rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” To live thus 
dominated by love was but to live as Jesus lived. Indeed, the 
life of Jesus should be the standard of perfection for all of his 
followers. They should strive to be perfect as he was perfect in 
character and conduct. “Be ye imitators of me even as I also 
am of Christ” (1 Cor. 11.1). “Till we all attain unto the unity 
of the faith, and of the Son of God, unto a full-grown [or perfect] 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
Christians were to have the same mind which was in Christ 
Jesus, “who, existing in the form of God, counted not the being 
on an equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men,” 
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and who “humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross.” In their characters there were to be 
the same virtues that Jesus exemplified. They were to love one 
another. “Owe no man anything save to love one another” (Rom. 
13. 8). They were to be meek, lowly, long-suffering, forbearing 
one another in love. See 2 Cor. 11. 3; Eph. 4. 2, 32; Gal. 5. 23, 
24; 6.1, 2. Thus in the Pauline epistles there is always a very 
vital connection between religion and ethics. Christians must 
not only profess, but practice; not only trust Christ for salvation, 
but endeavor with his help to fulfill the requirements of the moral 
law ; and much of the weakness of the Church of Christ to-day as 
she confronts the social question is due to the settled habit among 
many of her individual members of divorcing these two codrdinate 
principles. “Every man perfect in Christ.” 

Briefly stated, then, Paul’s ideal for society is that its in- 
dividual members shall be perfect as Jesus was perfect in char- 
acter and conduct. But how is this ideal to be realized? His 
answer to this question distinguishes him from every non-Christian 
sociologist from his day to the present, and it is all contained in 
the two words “in Christ,” which Bishop Westcott declared if he 
could make the people of England understand he would gladly 
give up all of his work in the New Testament. Paul’s answer 
would be, Through vital union of the individual members with the 
risen, living, personally present Christ. The figure which he uses 
to illustrate this intimate relationship is that of the connection 
that subsists between the head and the members of the human 
body—“and he put all things in subjection under his feet, and 
gave him to be head over all things to the church, which is his 
body, the fullness of him that filleth all things” (Eph. 1. 22, 23). 
“For even as we have many members in one body, and all the 
members have not the same office: so we, who are many, are one 
body in Christ, and severally members one of another” (Rom. 
12. 4, 5. See also Eph. 4; 1 Cor. 12). This mystical union of 
Christ and the members of the Christian society is the dynamic 
for the realization of the social ideal. When finally the body “fitly 
joined together ‘shall’ grow up in all things into him, who is the 
head,” then will the perfect social state be attained. If it be asked 
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who are included in this ideal, the answer is obvious, “Every 
man.” ‘Three times these words are repeated in the verse before 
us, and by this repetition it was undoubtedly the apostle’s pur- 
pose to oppose the Judaizing tendency of many of his contem- 
porary Christian teachers. With Paul humanity was an organism. 
Christ died not for the Jews, nor for any other peculiar people or 
class of people, but for the race. The Christian society was uni- 
versal ; in it there were to be absolutely no distinctions or barriers ; 
all were one man, for all were members of Christ. “There can 
be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there 
can be no male and female ; for ye all are one man in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal. 3. 28). “There cannot be Greek and Jew, circumcision 
and uncireumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman ; but 
Christ is all, and in all” (Cor. 3.11). Is there any modern utter- 
ance concerning the solidarity of mankind superior to these ? 
Such in brief is a statement of Paul’s social ideal. This 
ideal is definite and teleological, while those offered by our sociol- 
ogists are indefinite and cosmological. It has a dynamic which 
others, inductively discovered, do not possess. For two thousand 


years there has been going on an earnest, if spasmodic, struggle 
for its realization, and this struggle has given the human race a 
new birth morally and brought us to the present advanced era of 
civilization. What is needed now is not a new or better ideal, but 
a greater desire and a more consistent effort on the part of in- 
dividual and collective Christianity for its consummation. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ALFRED NOYES 


Last winter three men of mark in the intellectual world came 
across the Atlantic to speak to American audiences: Rudolf Eucken, 
of Germany; Henri Bergson, of France; Alfred Noyes, of England ; 
men of eminence and fame in philosophy and literature, as well known 
probably to the reading public in this country as in Europe; masters 
of thought and speech who, in Andrew Carnegie’s phrase, “carry in 
their hearts and brains the magic contained in words and can apply 
it to their fellow men”—men not of the sort that “darken counsel by 
words without knowledge,” nor like the congressman of whom Speaker 
Reed said, “That man never speaks without subtracting something 
from the sum-total of human knowledge; we know less when he ends 
than we did when he began.” 

The significance which Eucken, Bergson, and Noyes possess in 
common is that they are messengers of the spirit and exponents of the 
spiritual life, whose utterances are equivalent to beating the drum of 
eternity amid our absorbing secularities, and in the midst of an ir- 
reverent, gainsaying, and profane generation calling on the Zeitgeist 
to lead in prayer. We may help ourselves to prize them and value 
their visit by reflecting how different and how disturbing would have 
been the effect if Europe had sent us three of its arch-unbelievers and 
scoffers, haters of religion and despisers of Christianity, to mock and 
flout the things of the spirit, to preach among us materialism’s in- 
finitely harmful no-gospel of dirt and despair; or had sent three of its 
reckless iconoclasts and rabid revolutionists to pour upon our Ameri- 
can populace their violent, vicious, and virulent vocabularies, assailing 
the foundations of religion and morals, defying authority and govern- 
ment, and so menacing all order and security, political, social, and 
religious. Of these three ambassadors and advocates of the spirit, 
Eucken, Bergson, and Noyes, the young poet appears quite worthy to 
stand with thé two famous philosophers; being not without a clear, 
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coherent, and creditable philosophy of his own akin to theirs, and 
seeming quite as well equipped for his sphere and service as they for 
theirs. . 

That Alfred Noyes is not without significance, noteworthy and 
exceptional, is certified in the estimate put upon his work by such 
judges as Kipling, Swinburne, Edmund Gosse, Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, and others similar, who, we are told, have rated him the 
most considerable English poet since Tennyson. 

His recent visit to this country has served to make him and his 
significance more distinct and vivid to the American public; and 
nothing in the closer view of the man himself has detracted from the 
impression made previously by his works and by English indorsements. 

Since personal appearance counts for something in revealing a 
man’s significance, it may be noted to begin with that the whole look 
and bearing of this young athlete marks him as farthest possible 
from being an effeminate dreamer or dilettante. On his arrival here 
the newspapers sent their skilled reporters to “size him up” at his first 
public appearances and in private interviews. One wrote: “This 
square-jawed, close-cropped, clean-cut young man looks more like a 
fighter than like a poet.” Another described him as “manifestly en- 
dowed with the heaped-up blessings of youth and health, the sturdy 
birthright of a Briton, a poet’s mind, a taste for argument, a business 
sense, and the tact of a diplomatist”—undeniably an extraordinary 
assemblage of qualities amd capacities to be found in the person of a 
young poet at the age of thirty-two. 

We venture to digress a moment here to remark that Alfred 
Noyes would find a kindred spirit, a soul-brother, in the medical 
missionary Dr. Edward C. Perkins, the New England banker’s son, 
who goes now to Kiukiang to build and maintain at his own expense 
and to personally direct a hospital for men adjacent to Dr. Mary 
Stone’s hospital for women, and not far from the Ida Gracey Home for 
crippled children which Dr. Stone is to oversee and which that won- 
derful crippled girl Tren Lien is to matronize. This English poet 
and this American physician could scarcely be mistaken the one for the 
other, but they bear a noticeable resemblance in age, height, build, 
and complexion: two tall, well-built, clean-cut, smooth-faced, earnest, 
wholesome men, of athletic frame, training, and temper, the English- 
man an oarsman in the boat crew of his class in Exeter College, Ox- 
ford; the American, a track-team captain in his class at Yale. After 
meeting both men socially and hearing one of them talk of Christian 
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missions in China, and the other give readings from his own poems, 
we are impressed with a resemblance which is more than physical. 
Equally are they alike in high-mindedness and sane spirituality ; both 
consecrated to the highest, one consecrating his abilities and his wealth 
to the relief of the world’s suffering in the greatest of pagan nations, 
fast becoming Christian; the other consecrating his virile and radiant 
genius to reénforcing among men the sense of the Divine, to pouring 
upon literature and life the light that never was on sea or land, and to 
ennobling every sphere of human action with the touch of consecration. 
The ideals, motives, and inspiration of both are plainly, avowedly, 
suffusedly Christian. Beyond doubt the explanation of such men is 
that it is God that worketh in them to will and to do of his good 
pleasure. 

Those who met Alfred Noyes were struck with his quiet manner 
and unpretentious bearing, as natural and unaffected in his young 
manhood as his greatly simple and simply great fellow countryman 
Ambassador James Bryce, under his weight of years and honors. 
They were impressed with the clearness and force of the young poet’s 
criticisms and the gentleness of his judgments; with his approach- 
ableness and readiness to converse, and with the modest candor of 
his replies to questions about himself and his work. 

When nine years old he awoke early one morning and felt an 
impulse to write a poem, which he did. At fourteen he wrote an 
allegorical epic of thousands of lines, but did not publish it. At sixteen 
he had read practically all the English poets, liking best Shelley and 
Keats, and Wordsworth and Tennyson, and Swinburne. His first 
printed poem was “The Symbolist,” which appeared in the London 
Times when he was nineteen and an Oxford undergraduate, achieving 
reputation as an athlete, but unknown in literature. The dozen 
fecund years since then have brought a dozen volumes from his pen. 
At thirty-two he is the most widely popular of living English poets 
except Kipling. He has caught even the college girls. The Barnard 
graduating class render his “Sherwood,” a version of Robin Hood, on 
the college campus by moonlight and electricity 

The significance of Alfred Noyes is not cryptic and esoteric, 
perceptible only to literary high-brows and experts, but so obvious 
and luminous as to give him a large popular vogue. His vigor, joy- 
ousness, and grace have won the English-speaking world. Clayton 
Hamilton attributes this popularity to the fact that Noyes is healthy, 
happy, and young, and amplifies his statement as follows: “Mr. Noyes 
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is thoroughly in love with life. He is productive becavse he is 
healthy; and he is various because he is divinely capable of being 
interested in a number of things. His healthiness of spirit is a boon 
for which to give thanks. Nothing is the matter with his body or 
his soul. In this age of morbid introspection he never looks upon 
himself to curse his fate. He never whines or whimpers. He re- 
ligiously believes in being happy; and his triumphal youthfulness is 
a glorious challenge to the sort of maunderers who are forever saying, 
‘Ah! but wait till you have suffered!’ His sense of tragedy is not 
morbid and lachrymose, but vigorous and terrible. After all the 
moanings and the caterwaulings of the sorry little singers, we have 
found at last a poet to whom this world is not a twilit vale of tears, 
but a valley shimmering all dewy to the dawn, with a lark song over it.” 
The sanity and earnestness of his writings compel sober men 

to regard poetry not as the eccentric offgivings of a moonstruck 
imbecile, or the frothing of an epileptic fit, but as in his case the 
serious art of a sound-minded man capable of living and behaving 
like other men. He is emphatically a man of pith and purpose, not 
one of those 

Light half-believers of a casual creed, 

Who never deeply felt nor clearly willed, 

Who hesitate and falter life away. 
He sets himself with stout and indignant contradiction against those 
who see in man’s existence only 

A life of nothings, nothing worth, 

From that first nothing ere his birth 

To that last nothing under earth. 
He sees in human existence a significance deep, high, and vast, and 
declares with Browning: 

This world’s no blot or blank; 

It means intensely and means good. 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink . ‘ 

As part of an author’s or artist’s self-revelation, it is always of 

interest to learn his personal preference among his own works, to hear, 
for instance, from Hiram Powers that he chooses his Greek Slave, and 
from Thomas Ball that he likes his Eve best; to be told that Maud 
was one of Tennyson’s favorites, though we wonder why; and to hear 
Edwin Markham confess that, on the whole, if he must choose, he 
would select his Semiramis, at which we do not wonder. So also we 
attend when Alfred Noyes, being questioned, answers, “I believe of 
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all my longer and more ambitious efforts I like best “The Flower of 
Japan’ and “The Forest of Wild Thyme.’” Of these a judicious critic 
says: “They are generally conceded to be two of the purest flights of 
lyric verse ever written. They form a sequence, and are written 
about the adventures of a band of children in fairyland; no ordinary 
fairyland, but a different fairyland conceived by Noyes’s own brain, 
almost the quaintest, eeriest land o’ dreams ever limned.” 

Few things help so much to an understanding of any author and 
his work as to hear him read from his own productions; the whole 
personality actively interpreting, vivifying, and enforcing the mean- 
ing through every tone and accent and inflection, every look and 
attitude and gesture; as in Tennyson’s deep-voiced and impassioned 
renderings of his perfect poems to select friendly circles, or Dickens’s 
public readings to crowded audiences from his own works. “The 
Battle Hymn of the Republic” was never so stirring and affecting as 
when Julia Ward Howe recited it. Richard Watson Gilder’s quiver- 
ing and tender reading of his own tribute at the Stedman memorial 
meeting gave to the lines a deeper pathos and more moving power. 
So also Alfred Noyes reading in public some of his own poems made 
us feel the force and urge of his peculiar personality surging in his 
verses, so that we knew the man better than ever before, and compre- 
hended more fully the purpose and spirit and significance of his 
work. 

The English-speaking world, which has read his poems for a 
dozen years, is ready to listen when he talks. Since Matthew Arnold’s 
visit no English poet has spoken in America so interestingly or with 
so much intelligence, meaning, and fullness concerning literature, 
while it is proper and fair to say that he has shown himself to be 
a more sensible, civil, unpontifical, unsupercilious, and altogether bet- 
ter behaving person than Arnold was. 

We are helped toward a correct apprehension and estimate of 
his.significance in the literature of to-day by his clear and candid 
replies as to what he intends, what his aim and effort are; and this 
he does very directly and plainly. He talks as he writes, man-fashion. 
Prodded with questions as to his conception of the present-day mission 
of poetry, Noyes answered in his deliberate, thoughtful way: “Poetry 
can have only one real mission and be genuine poetry, successful 
poetry. It is summed up in a line of Herman Hagedorn’s, ‘Give us 
our gods again.’ That is the whole keynote of the really great poetry 
of to-day, and the men who are doing work that is worth while are 
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striving after that, consciously or unconsciously.” The young poet 
broke off with a blush, but in a moment went on with a characteristic, 
slow, boyish smile: “You know it’s awfully hard to talk on such a 
subject without seeming to be putting on a pious air. But I stick 
to the text I quoted a moment ago, ‘Give us our gods again.’ That’s 
what peopje want, that’s at the bottom of their cravings. I verily 
believe it is the reason for all these queer New Thought movements 
and strange sects that spring up among us like mushrooms or toad- 
stools. My own work, I am aware, is pervaded by the spirit I have 
spoken of. Not that I strive to put it in; I cannot honestly say that 
Ido. I don’t claim any credit for it. It gets into my work without 
effort; I suppose because it is a part of me. Some might attribute it 
to temperament. I dare say I summed it up pretty well in my poem 
called “The Origin of Life.” The poem referred to appeared last 
autumn, when materialistic and atheistic views touching the nature 
and origin of life were being publicly aired in scientific circles in 
England. Alfred Noyes made answer in the London Daily Mail 
through the poem to which he now refers us for the keynote of his 
creed, and in which we may hear his tuning-fork giving the pitch for 
all this singer’s music. 

His answer in that poem is like himself, direct, sincere, and 
sensible. He doubts and denies the atheistic dogma that all things 
that exist have sprung by chance out of original nothingness. He sees 
a significance in things which cannot be so accounted for to the 
human reason. He points to the significance of yon lighted city 
street, those towers that stand above it, that armored fleet, and al! 
the triumphant achievements of the human intellect in the marvels 
of material civilization, possibly not unworthy of notice by a supreme 
Architect and Engineer of a universe. Is nothingness equal to pro- 
ducing them? He points to the significance of all the reverent 
“pageants of praise and prayer” which have made up human worship 
through countless centuries, not unworthy the attention of an ever- 
adorable most-high God. Were they woven by chance out of nothing? 
The significance of “one little child with clasped hands praying” ; 
and of “one martyr ringed with fire”: is it nothing? The significance 
of “one woman’s lovelit face”? Did nothingness produce them all 
and put their meaning in them? Or are they meaningless? And 
the great and little hills: were they upheaved by nothing out of 
nothingness—including one named Olivet (O hush at the sound of 
that name!) with the significance of a quenchless Light lingering 
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on its summit and an undying Voice echoing on its siopes! Can 
nothingness manipulated by chance account for all of this? 

Having thus applied, in a way that appeals to the common sense 
of most, the reductio ad absurdum to their teachings, or at least to 
compulsory corollaries and inevitable inferences therefrom, Alfred 
Noyes advises these scientists, searching back to the beginning of 
things, to put off their shoes from off their feet, because, for serious 
and reverent men, the ground is holy; he suggests that they would 
better kneel on the spot where they have denied; he summons them 
to help rekindle faith in the minds of faithless men by acknowledging 
that what they found at the end of that dark road they trod back 
to the primal origin of all things was “In the beginning God.” He 
thinks the account of the creation in Genesis the greatest poetry ever 
written, poetry saturate with the sublimest truth. Poetry is not 
something that is not true; it is the noblest possible statement of 
essential truth and fact. 

In gentle and temperate fashion this earnest young poet proceeds: 
“Tn critical circles in England such disposition to negation and revolt 
prevails that it is impossible to speak in terms of faith or of optimistic 
affirmation without arousing shrill and strident contradiction. So 
revolutionary are these British critics that they express surprise that 
Milton and Browning are still read in America and Shakespeare con- 
sidered worthy of occasional perusal and that you have not thrown 
Tennyson to the scrap heap. Many present-day poets, not content 
with seizing the Muse’s torch from the hands of their predecessors and 
belaboring them over the nose with it, go on to throw the torch in the 
gutter, and often find themselves with a meaningless splutter of 
epigrammatic squibs, which do not illuminate, but merely burn their 
fingers.” Commenting on this, an American newspaper remarks this 
same tendency of the literary mob here as in England to “throw away 
the Muse’s torch and go dancing the turkey trot down the centuries 
in an unilluminating and sulphurous blaze of firecrackers and Bengal 
lights.” By throwing himself with his whole force against all this, 
Alfred Noyes adds strength to literature and dignity to his own name. 
Concerning the weakening and destructive effect of negation and un- 
faith, Professor Richardson, of Dartmouth, justly says: “Negation, 
whether it be right or wrong, tends to eat into literary product and 
to corrode reputation. So George Eliot, with a hundred merits, is an 
author of dwindling fame, while Dickens, with a hundred faults, rules 
with a broader sway than ever.” 
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Alfred Noyes remarks on the unsteadiness and insecurity of unhope- 
ful and negative views and the self-contradictions of the pessimists: 
“Qne of the most peculiar things about the men who try to write 
poetry that echoes the cynical, skeptical, pessimistic note is their in- 
ability to maintain consistency and the way they contradict them- 
selvee. For example, take Hardy: the best things he has ever done 
are the fresh, spontaneous, cheerful lyrics that breathe trust and an 
admission of the beneficent Unknown, of a great invisible Some- 
thing that is good as well as all powerful. And this is the essence of 
optimism. Nearly all the poets of negation—even Shelley, who called 
himself an atheist and was expelled from Oxford University for it— 
have postulated bigger things than they denied. Shelley lived to 
write one of the most triumphant confessions of faith ever penned.” 

In further exposition of his idea of the mission of poetry Alfred 
Noyes goes on to say that he looks to poetry to bring to men a renewed 
sense of totality, to get the everyday, prosaic, commonplace fact in 
its proper place in the vast scheme of things in relation to the eternal ; 
to cojrdinate man and his life with the basic harmony which proceeds 
from the central Source of all things, by unity with which all our 
discords can be resolved ; to insist that reason, and not madness, con- 
cord, and not discord, reigns. In a universe which is itself rhythmic 
and metrical, poetry should regulate the cadences, inflections, and 
surges of the human soul into harmony corresponding with cosmic 
movements—with swinging tides and circling stars, and all the peri- 
odicities-of nature, the intermissions and recurrences, the seasons and 
successions, alternations, oscillations, and balancings, lapses and _ re- 
currences, the licit ebb and flow, surgings and subsidings, systole and 
diastole, inspirations and expirations, which give to the breathing, 
throbbing cosmos something like meter and rhyme and rhythm. 
“Throughout the universe,” he says, “the smallest break in the eternal 
order and harmony is an immeasurable vacuum of the kind that both 
art and science abhor ; for, if we admit it, the universe has no meaning. 
The poet demanding that not a worm should be cloven in vain, or cry- 
ing with Blake that a robin in a cage shakes heaven with anger, is at 
one with that profound truth—a sparrow shall not fall to the ground 
without our Father’s knowledge. The blades of the grass are all 
numbered. There is no break in the roll of that harmony ‘whereto 
the worlds beat time,’ and it is because great art brings out, as a 
conductor with a wand, the harmonies hidden by the noise and jar of 
daily affairs, that in poetry, as time goes on, our race will come to 
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find an ever surer and surer stay. A certain carping philosophy 
which poets will always resent denies this harmony and sees in the 
creation of this earth a mere accident, or the mistake of an eyeless 
blunderer, a hideous, blood-stained monster, a grinning jester. The 
poetry that shall dominate the next age will have nothing to do with 
such a spirit. All great poetry brings us in touch with the harmony 
which is the basis of the universe.” 

Resuming his talk about the proper business of the true poet, he 
says: “Poetry’s mission should be to consecrate all life, to pour on 
every sphere of human action what Wordsworth calls ‘the light that 
never was on sea or land,’ and give to everything that touch of con- 
secration which is every true poet’s dream.” “It may sound ludicrous,” 
says Mr. Noyes, “to say that, if a poet writes about a modern sky- 
scraper, his mission is to consecrate the skyscraper; but so it is never- 
theless.” Yes, surely. And that is what that brilliant boy Frederic 
Lawrence Knowles did in his lofty verses, “To a Modern Office Build- 
ing,” which Alfred Noyes would seem to have had in mind. 

Buoyancy and joyousness may well be emphasized as elements in 
the significance and charm of Alfred Noyes. Agnosticism and nega- 
tion have no Te Deums and Hallelujah Choruses, nothing to be jubi- 
lant about, not music enough to make even one small cricket elate. 
With Tennyson and Browning more than twenty years gone and the 
major key sunk to the minor, and the rasping voice of the pessimist 
jarring the air, it is high time for a real musician like Alfred Noyes, 
in whom God has once more sent a bugler with heart and lungs and 
lips to make the bugle give its proper golden cry, and to put courage 
into the hearts of men. In the disbelieving and blaspheming camp of 
the sour and sulky pessimists there is weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth, or would be if they were consistent. At any rate, 
they set our teeth on edge as with the filing of a saw. “What do you 
miss most?” was asked of Lucifer, some time out of heaven. “The 
sound of the trumpet in the morning,” answered he, down amid the 
dolor of a sinning and suffering earth. When Alfred Noyes puts the 
slughorn to his mouth and blows, we hear a trumpet that has the 
sound of morning in it. He rather than Swinburne, to whom the title 
was given, deserves to be called “the trumpet of days that darken.” 

The great Victorians—Browning and Tennyson—sang faith, 
hope, and love to the nineteenth century in a period which Ernest Hello 
described as “having desire without light, curiosity without wisdom, 
seeking God by strange ways, ways traced by the blind, and offering 
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rash incense upon the high places to an unknown God, who is the God 
of darkness.” While those two great Victorians lived there was plenty 
of noble and heartening poetry in England. When they were gone, 
Frederic W. H. Myers, himself no mean poet (witness his lofty and 
ever-memorable “Saint Paul”), said: “There is no future for English 
verse. English poetry has come to an end.” If it seemed so then it 
does not seem so now, for alone by himself Alfred Noyes is enough to 
dispel that gloomy view. And he believes with Matthew Arnold that 
the future of poetry is immense, “because in poetry which is worthy of 
its high destiny our race as time goes on will come to feel a surer and 
ever surer stay.” 

We have done little more than dwell upon a single phase of the 
significance of Alfred Noyes; but it is the phase which we count most 
interesting and important. From our point of view the highest value 
of his undeniable charm is that it has power to gain the attention of a 
world now sorely in need of the spirit and the truth which suffuse and 
vitalize his poetry. 





THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY! 


Tue day we celebrate is significant not so much of an event as 
of principles. In 1776, the bell bearing in relief the motto, “Pro- 
claim Liberty throughout the land to all the inhabitants thereof,” 
rang out over the Delaware; but the principles enunciated in the 
Declaration were never crowned until now. This national anniversary 
extends its comprehensive meaning back into the dead centuries, and 
out into the immense future. Cicero says the days in which we are 
preserved are greater than the days in which we were born. The certa 
laetitia salutis is better than the incerta conditio nascendi. Seventeen 
hundred and seventy-six and the surrender of Yorktown are surpassed 
in momentous interest by 1861 and the surrender at Appomattox. All 
honor to the Sires of Independence! Years do not hide the glory 
of their achievements. Their tombs wear the fragrant garlands of a 
grateful century, but the battle-thunders of a mightier struggle are 
muttering into silence and days of larger issues are upon us. The 
guns of the Revolution sang the oratorio of a nation’s “Creation” in 


1A young man’s Fourth-of-July address, delivered in 1867, two years after the Civil War; 
when, for the first, Nationality could confidently spell itself with a capital; when patriotism 
was intense and passionate, and national festivals were more emotional than now. Whatever 
the defects of the address, it does not lack an exultant faith in the future of the reunited 
American nation; a faith which more than forty years have not dispelled. 
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the day when it was born; the cannon of this conflict sang for the 
nation its oratorio of the “Messiah” in the day when it was redeemed, 

Our country has an ideal importance. “Its mountains were up- 
heaved, its rivers grooved, its prairies unrolled, its forests reared, its 
night-skies bent,” to be the home of an Idea, and the theater of a 
glorious destiny—that idea, Freedom—and out of the inspiration and 
stress and travail of that idea was this nation born; that destiny, the 
completion of freedom in Equality. . . . Nationality may be de- 
fined as the essential spirit, the distinct individuality shaped out of 
the interests and sentiments of a country, the totality of its forces, 
mental, moral, and material. Of the origin of American nationality, 
it is sufficient to say, that we drew our blood and our creed from 
the heart of England; the pillars of our glory were reared upon 
Magna Charta and the English Common Law. The foundations are 
based upon the everlasting granite of universal Christian principles 
and built of the precious stones of human birthrights—the simple 
crystalline truths of nature and of man. It has been said that history 
is a long repetition, one century plagiarizing another; but American 
annals are a new volume, a record unmatched in the past. No previous 
failures of republics can be alleged against our hopes, for the grand 
experiment was never tried under anything like present auspices. 
Moreover, no great enterprise ever climbed to success except over the 
debris of numerous failures. -In this El Dorado of the West, free re- 
publican institutions, more successful than the Spanish dreamer, find 
the fountain of Eternal Youth. We are advancing where no nation 
ever trod before, and though the aspirations and struggles of all history 
point in the direction of our progress, we are the vanward people in 
the march, with the finger-boards behind us. In a reaction against 
the inequalities of four thousand years, America rises to assert equality. 
It affirms the culture and claims of the individual to be supreme. 
The sovereignty of the man, therefore, is its pinnacle truth. It aims 
to vindicate the rights of man, the dignity of man, the sacredness of 
man, and to set the glory of manhood upon its lawful heights; and 
secures the utmost development of manhood by guaranteeing material, 
political, and religious freedom to all. 

Political institutions are worthless except as the true life of the 
nation may clothe itself in them, work through them, or ascend by 
them. The spirit should determine the form. How best to incorporate 
the national idea in governmental shape was the problem which the 
fathers of this republic set out to solve, and truly their success has 
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been beyond their hopes. They “builded better than they knew.” 
They scarcely dreamed that after the expanded outlines of the con- 
stitution they decreed upon this broad and unequaled theater, the 
Anglo-Saxon continent of the West, there should be unfolded the 
highest scene of earthly power and grandeur ever displayed to the view 
of mankind. A perfect democracy was naturally the beau ideal of 
government for a people whose policy and passion were equality; and 
our democracy, in its spirit, was complete from the beginning! It 
sprang forth, like Minerva, full armed, from the brow of the popular 
thought. The difficult and almost impossible thing was to make it 
complete in fact. Nevertheless, the men who were themselves fugitives 
from the oligarchies of the old world were not likely to give oligarchy 
a foothold in the new, and so far as the tether of their possibility 
allowed, they ventured boldly toward the ultima thule of government 
—for democracy is a finality. The ne plus ultra of politics is plainly 
the equal rule of all. Democracy, moreover, was the logical conclusion 
of the favorite theory that government is for the citizen, not the 
citizen for the government; that organization ought to be the mere 
creature and vehicle of the sacred will of the people, representing the 
wants and wishes of the majority; that government is a machine of 
which the people are proprietor. The principles of democracy, too, 
were inculcated by the Christian Scriptures, for while other theories 
regard that which is about a man, his property, his rank, his qualifi- 
cations, democracy, like its progenitor, Christianity, looks through the 
external crystallization of circumstances and accidents back to the 
man himself, the soul, the godlike and immortal manhood. 

Never before were institutions so perfectly adjusted in every fold 
to the national life which they enrobed. Three prominent peculiari- 
ties in our system give a distinct character to American nationality 
and illustrate its genius, namely, the separation of the judicial, legis- 
lative, and executive departments of government, an arrangement the 
wisdom of which was never so conspicuous as now ; the conformability 
of the Constitution, which, instead of being an immutable, cramping, 
castiron fact, is capable of legitimate amendment and adaptation to 
the expanding needs of progressive times; and, lastly, an admirable 
and delicate balance between the individual, the States, and the 
central government—between authority and freedom, the centripetal 
and centrifugal forces of empire. There is maintained here a three- 
fold sovereignty—the supreme sovereignty of the People to make their 
own laws and constitute their own government; the sovereignty of the 
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Government, thus chosen, to enforce the Constitution and the laws, 
“that government of the people, by the people, and for the people may 
not perish from the earth”; and the intermediate sovereignty of the 
State to exercise all the powers not willingly delegated to the general 
government. The completest freedom here coexists with a centraliza- 
tion almost despotic. Centralization, however, is not despotism, but 
only the strong administration of the governing will of the people. It 
unites the atoms and constitutes the nation a cohesive and living 
organism. An intenser centralization is needed here than elsewhere 
in order to bind firmly together the municipal and sectional concern- 
ments which lie so far remote and have so multifarious interests. 
And, moreover, it is safe, for democracy completes and secures the 
individual rights and renders despotism impossible. It is a beautiful 
equipoise, and not to be compared for grandeur to anything beneath 
the solar system—the central sun swinging its steady planets in their 
smooth-grooved orbits without a jar and shining benignantly and im- 
partially for them all. 

The chief obstacles which have hitherto impeded the perfect ac- 
tion of this splendid organism are explained by the fact that one de- 
plorable error, more blind than criminal, was committed by the 
authors of our Constitution. A single mistake flawed the fabric which 
they attempted to rear; one anarchical element imperiled the stability 
of the government. An anomaly was permitted in our civilization; 
freedom in its purest form was linked with slavery in its purest. 
Moral antagonisms will not wed peacefully, and an ordained contest 
was provided for until the wrong should be righted. The concession 
believed to be harmless and advisable proved disastrous. Slavery, 
which was expected to die, lived and grew politically powerful. 
Courts were intimidated, our politics corrupted, the nation bullied 
into compromise upon compromise and made the tool of oppressive 
policies and the accomplice of crime. Slavery became an increasing 
menace to the national life, and freedom, in self-defense, waged against 
it an intensifying war of protest, agitation, and finally, under compul- 
sion, of armies. 

During all the long conflict of aristocracy with democracy the 
necessary purpose of oligarchical statesmanship was to overrule and 
dominate, and when it failed to maintain its ascendancy, it sought to 
erect a separate nationality, with slavery as the corner stone; and the 
issue now became Slavery against the life of the Nation. The slave 
States thereby removed the peculiar institution from the exclusive 
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jurisdiction of the States, previously claimed, made it a national 
question, and submitted it to the decision of the sword. The appeal 
was fatal. The war, on the part of the government, was one of 
authority agaipst insurrection, of nationality against disunion, of 
freedom against oppression; and in the struggle for existence the 
nation was identified with principles which entitled it to the general 
sympathy of all governments concerned in the maintenance of author- 
ity and of all subjects solicitous for human rights. The intelligent, 
liberty-loving millions of the nation took up the gage of battle for a 
cause already blood-sanctioned and dear to the hearts of free men. The 
words which roused the passionate conscience of the people were the 
trumpet-calls of history—words that are always wont to thrill men like 
a clarion. The conflict was the outcome of the striving moral life of 
the nation, a sacrament set for the friends of freedom, an auto da fe 
for despotic principles, an epoch for humanity. It was the genius of 
this ripe free modern time against the genius of the middle ages. The 
issue from the first was sealed as sure as fate. Time was the sole 
contingent element, the only unknown quantity in the equation. The 
nation was strong in the omnipotence of a humane cause, mighty in 
moral principle, with reason undebauched and instincts uncorrupted, 
with a policy pure, crystalline, and absolute, massive and majestic in 
the march of its solid millions. The slavery cause lacked the most 
essential conditions of success and included all recognized conditions of 
failure. 

The history of the slave power is a tragic record of injustice to a 
down-trodden race and of perils to the nation from its unnoted be- 
ginning till, at its culmination in the murder of Abraham Lincoln, it 
did a deed dreadful enough to be worthy of itself. “Behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth” and how a little vapor brews a 
storm. The danger, in the distance, is no bigger than a man’s hand; 
but it greatens, slowly gathering gradual blackness. It rolls ominously 
up the vaulted years, with the first drops of its red rain pattering 
down here and there until one April morning in 1861 the pavements 
of Baltimore are slippery with a crimson shower. At last the batteries 
of the thunder open; “like some black cloud which fraught with 
heaven’s artillery, comes rattling on over the Caspian,” it sweeps across 
the sky of the republic and shuts in like the very dome of hell. The 
deluge pours, the tempest breaks in fury. The bolts of fire are un- 
leashed overhead. Under the tempest ring the shouts of armies; 
banners blazoned with historic watchwords flutter in the wind; the 
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standards of the people plunge through the thunderstorm ; trumpets 
clamor ; bugles bleat ; squadrons of cavalry gallop through the hurri- 
cane; parks of cannon rol! along; and the solid earth shakes with the 
tread of ten hundred thousand men. : 

It was an awful and distressing storm, but the air is fresher, the 
atmosphere is purged of its miasmas. Conflicts are wholesome when 
they issue well, when liberty conquers and the victory turns upon the 
side of progress. Even civil strife may be, under divine overruling, 
not an unmitigated evil. For more than thirty years in England the 
red roses met the white in deadly strife, and it was eighteen long 
tempestuous years from the battle of Edgehill to the coronation of 
Charles the Second ; yet England has been prosperous for it all. Trial 
is the avant courier of triumph. The spring fires make the autumn 
grass heavier on the meadows. The tremendous tillage which clears 
with the conflagration and plows with the earthquake may bring forth 
a harvest of peace. Greenness follows the subsiding inundations of the 
Nile, and the waving grain springs close upon the skirts of the reced- 
ing waters. The yellow wheat bows beneath the breath of the south- 
wind upon the field of Waterloo over the dust of the forty thousand 
slain. The feet of war may be shod with “the preparation of the 
gospel of peace.” 

It is no-unmeaning crisis that this nation has just passed, but big 
with destiny and pregnant with results. Monarch thoughts were 
abroad on the whirlwind; archangel principles unfolded their wings 
in the thunder; and, lo! Freedom, with resplendent eyes, walked the 
waves of the crimson sea. Best of all, Justice reached her purposes in 
the darkness, groped through the gloom along the bastioned walls of 
Slavery till she found the gates, entered the key of Emancipation, 
shot back the bolts, and set the captives free. The war accomplished 
salutary changes and demonstrated things that were doubted. We are 
cleared from the suspicion of materialism and saved from disruption. 
One shot at the nation’s flag brought half a million riflemen into the 
field. The threat of Disunion on the public patriotism was like hydro- 
gen upon platinum sponge: the soul of the Nation took fire, selfish- 
ness and timidity shriveled in the intense white-heat, and the hearts 
of millions were welded as the heart of one man. The people that 
can spend eight hundred million dollars a year for four years and, 
rising to the heroic self-sacrifice that counts no cost, fight to the death 
for a grand idea, is not “a nation of shopkeepers,” but has proved that 
it loves God’s glorious cause and is noble still. It is no small thing 
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that the law of retribution, which nations may not with impunity dis- 
regard, has woven into our history a solemn warning to the generations 
that wait in the courts of the future. For seventy years this nation, 
North and South, sacrificed conscience to comfort to purchase “a peace 
that was full of wrong and shames, horrible, hateful, monstrous, not 
to be told.” We did the work of sin and were near reaping the wages 
—death. There is a Divine Nemesis holding its providential sword 
over nations. We must expiate our guilt; and, because of the national 
complicity with injustice, ten hundred thousand must go down to 
tread the winepress of the wrath of God. 

The national sovereignty is vindicated after an abeyance of fifty 
years. As the gonfalon, or grand banner, of Venice, for ten years 
existing only in pieces, hid away on account of the presence and power 
of the Austrian, was brought forth at last and the torn fragments 
sewed together to be presented, beneath the Lion of Saint Mark’s, 
to Victor Emanuel, so our nationality, rent into fragments by the 
disorganizing doctrine of “State Rights,” including secession, 
is reunited and the stitches locked. It is proved by the inexorable logic 
of victory that the United States is not a mere confederation of con- 
venience, but the completest nation, the most intensely cohesive na- 
tionality under the sun; that this vast Federal republican empire, 
comprising a great galaxy of States of the average size of European 
kingdoms, e pluribus unum, distinct, yet indivisible, has a unity 
more tenacious, a vital sympathy more reciprocal, far-reaching, quick, 
and electric, and a freedom more complete and universal than the 
world ever saw. The title deeds of the republic are sustained. The 
stars are all back in the blue firmament of our banner and looking for 
new ones to be added as time goes on. Our nonage is past; the hour 
of our manhood has struck. The crucial test of civil war leaves us 
purer and stronger. We have passed “beneath the furnace-blast the 
pangs of transformation.” The integrity of the country was never so 
sturdy as now. One thing alone impeached the unity of our institu- 
tions, and that has perished. The wild and poisonous vine which 
choked with its alien growth the goodly tree of our civilization has 
been plucked up by the roots. We are done with the dark ages. With 
the Constitution amended, morality purified, and liberty established, 
the nationalization, begun rudimentally two centuries ago, is likely 
soon to be completed, and there will be firmly constituted a royal nation, 
thirty millions of kings, the people sitting in their own purple, with no 
equal in the world and no master save their reason, their conscience, and 
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their God. The long day of war was desperate and dismal, but beyond 
its bleeding sky, thank God, the sun of the national sentiment was 
wheeling toward enduring peace. The nation rounded this Cape 
Horn of its history in wild Atlantic weather, with fierce gales, but the 
broad Pacific sea lies placid and prosperous all before us. Doubtless 
in the wealthy spaces of coming centuries the struggle with slavery 
will seem but a faint convulsion, @ short, sad epode in the great and 
endless epic of freedom. 

Principles and men are the coefficients and factors of progress, 
the forces by which nations rise. Next to a consideration of # coun- 
try’s principles succeeds appropriately some mention of the type of its 
manhood. The blood-royal of this people is a blended one. Napoleon 
dreamed of a European confederation, but “the federation of the 
world,” of which Tennyson so grandly sings, is actually in process of 
realization in this conglomerate American race. All nationalities are 
fused, and the irons from the ends of the earth are smelted to make the 
American steel. Men of all climes approach the sacrament of a com- 
mon political faith, swear allegiance to one government, and fight 
under one standard, losing in the land of their adoption the memory 
of their nativity. The sunny-haired and violet-eyed Saxon, the Celt, 
with the quick-silver in his veins, the Teuton, with his quiet nerves 
and meditative mind, and the wine-bloods from the south of Europe, 
are alike absorbed. Those who hate despotism and love liberty fly as 
doves to our windows. Like long flights of migrant birds, the fugi- 
tives come streaming over the sea from lands of lesser liberty and 
limited opportunity. The active brains and hopeful hearts come from 
the crowded hives of older lands to this broad land, where every man 
has room to sow and reap. The workmen of the world, the bone and 
sinew, come where government protects and fosters industrial free- 
dom; where honest labor is respected and well-paid and the sweat 
that beads the laborer’s brow is esteemed as honorable as the jewels of 
a ducal coronet ; where the sun-browned son of toil may carve his way, 
unhindered, from obscurity up to honor and lasting fame and “the 
rail-splitter” rise to be the foremost man in all the world. Thus we 
have the muscle and the mind, the brain and the hrawn, to develop 
our inexhaustible natural resources, and never were the possibilities of 
achieving wealth and honor so manifold and commodious as now; 
never were the activities of this nation so rampant, so fertile of enter- 
prise and invention. The vast army which mustered when cannon 
drummed the call to arms against Sumter’s walls, having done the 
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heaviest fighting and won the greatest victories of time, dissolves into 
the pursuits of peace. Emerging from the war, we enter upon a 
cycle of results to which the past furnishes no parallel. Industry has 
a new impetus. Over the rich lands that roll toward the sunset the 
iron threads are spinning westward, weaving the web of towns. The 
prairies are thatched with villages; trade sows cities like shells along 
the shore. California, queen of the Pacific, sits in her robes of the 
cloth of gold and steamers pour at her feet the wealth of China, 
India, Japan, and all the isles between. Hitherto the productiveness 
of some of our most fertile fields has been ruined by the exclusive 
cultivation of one or two crops under the ignorant, unskillful, and 
exhausting tillage of slave labor. The magnolia bloomed by the 
Southern streams, the orange tree bent with its apples of gold, and 
the cotton plant bore its blossom of snow; but the salt sweat of the 
slave cursed the soil and his bitter breath poisoned the air. To-day the 
great South, with its unknown and unexplored resources, is redeemed 
from the blight and its green river sides and broad savannahs are 
opened, like a new Arcadia, to a more modern civilization. A gracious 
inundation of enterprise and energy sweeps widely on, bearing upon 
its crested waves the golden pledges of a better future to the richly 
fertile lands it visits. Already over the fair regions made desolate and 
spoiled, torn and -harrowed by the fierce agriculture of ball and bomb, 
furrowed into graves by the awful plowshare of war, ripples the bright 
dawn of a day of days. The royal reign of free industry will soon be 
a blessed fact over the whole country. 

Whether we believe it or not, this Independence Day, with its 
precious principles, bears in its bosom the hopes of the world. The 
prosperity of this nation insures the ultimate downfall of every des- 
potism. The peoples of the earth gravitate toward democracy. Public 
opinion goes not back. Monarchies must yield or feel the ultima ratio 
of revolution, and over the carcasses of despotisms revolution will 
decree the divine rights of Peoples. We have a firm faith in the 
inevitable might of the matured thoughts of the million. An Ameri- 
canizing process is at work in England. The standard which fell 
from the hands of Chatham is again upreared ; the masses are marching 
on power; prerogative is flanked from position to position; a progress 
is upon its feet whose advance cannot be barred ; popular caucuses are 
giving principles to parliament. Victor Hugo declares that every- 
where the People is the royal infant and heir apparent to all thrones. 
The clouds are thickening about the head of the great brigand who 
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governs France. The French Revolution is not so far away that Paris 
has forgotten the cry of “Vive la République.” [The predicted storm 
broke on Louis Napoleon’s head three years after this prophecy.| The 
embers of freedom may smolder, but do not die. The watchfires of 
the old warfares burst into occasional blaze, like heat-lightning around 
the horizon of an August night, telling of electricity in the air. In- 
surrection is rife in all the Slavic provinces of the Turkish empire, 
and Crete shall yet rise from under the Sultan’s heel. Greece stirs 
again with the spirit which kindled the days of her glory, when Mil- 
tiades won liberty for mankind on the plains of Marathon, and 
Leonidas, with his deathless three hundred, made Thermopyle mem- 
orable and built himself an everlasting name. The masses of the Old 
World are feeling with Samson-arms for the pillars of despotic 
thrones. The leaders of progress and reform are walking round 
about the kingdoms, telling the towers thereof, marking well the bul- 
warks, and considering the palaces. Monarchs are kept awake by 
prowling and unwelcome footsteps. The crowned heads are confer- 
ring under cover of ostensible visits to the Paris Exposition. Combina- 
tion is their necessity. With the hurts of ambitious rulers only 
slightly healed by hypocritical peace conferences, with the frontiers of 
kingdoms oscillating upon the map, with Austria chagrined at the re- 
sult of the Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio, with King William brooding 
over his Luxembourg affront, and Bismarck studying the map of 
Europe, especially in the region of the Rhine, with bullets whistling 
in broad daylight through the royal carriages and assassins skulking 
in the shadows; remembering that the Bourbons are looking toward 
the Tuileries and Saint Cloud, that the Empress Eugénie is the great 
hope of the Papacy, that the health of Louis Napoleon is precarious 
and the chances against his son ever wearing the crown; with Spain 
provoking her subjects by unendurable tyrannies, with the Shamrock 
marching and counter-marching in the English realm and provinces 
and the working men of London bearing our flag through the streets 
to the tune, “John Brown’s body lies moldering in the ground; his 
soul is marching on”; with John Bright talking and the bayonets 
thinking, what astrologer among statesmen shall cast the horoscope 
of Europe’s destinies for to-morrow and the day after or predict how 
the purples shall arrange themselves with the red, white, and blue in 
the political kaleidoscope ? 

Europe finds rest only in perpetual compromises of rival and an- 
tagonistic states; but this independent empire of the West, over- 
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shadowing half a continent, has no such need to propitiate the favor 
of dynasties or to dread their power. Geographical completeness, an 
important element of stability in a government, is a distinguishing 
feature of our nationality. Ten thousand streams bind us with silver 
bands; the mountain ranges bolted north and south are granite 
girders of our territorial unity not easily broken and hard enough to 


turn the edge of any sword. 


Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky, 
Man breaks not the medal when God cuts the die. 


The United States, according to a prophecy mace by Louis Na- 
poleon while a prisoner at Ham, is certain ultimately to occupy and 
rule from the pole to the tropics, from the arctic circle to the line 
under the sun. The greater life appropriates the less. The absorp- 
tion of Canada is most likely only a question of time. The Monroe 
Doctrine takes the future of Mexico into its protection and foreign 
royal experiments there are forever at an end. Southern independence 
was the postulate of a French empire in Mexico. With the American 
Union dissolved and recognition secured by Maximilian at the 
capital of the Southern slave empire, this most inexcusable and guilty 
of monarchical usurpations might have succeeded. With the integrity 
of our institutions vindicated and the great republic preserved entire, 
the career of the Austrian arch-duke in his role of emperor in Mexico 
could not help being very brief. The Mexican question was virtually 
settled by the Army of the Potomac in the battles of the Wilderness. 
The downfall of imperialism and the triumph of popular liberty in 
the land of the Montezumas was a corollary of the surrender of Lee. 
In less than three years from the time when the Prince of the House 
of Hapsburg ascended the throne of his Latin kingdom, as the 
protégé of Louis Napoleon, his heart is riddled with Mexican bullets. 
That attempt to overthrow a republic and establish on its ruins a 
monarchy under a European protectorate ends in deserved disaster. 
This last consummate crime against the rights of nations meets its 
merited catastrophe of shame. Louis Napoleon missed his prey. 
All to no purpose he trailed the silken banner of France in the dust 
and filled the cups of her lilies with blood. He tarnished his sword 
and sacrificed a noble prince in vain. May the future reward him 
according to his deeds! [It did, and that very soon.] There is no 
economic or political limit for the American nationality until Central 
America is reached. The Isthmus of Panama is destined to become a 
thoroughfare for the nations, and for all Europe the entrance-way 
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governs France. The French Revolution is not so far away that Paris 
has forgotten the cry of “Vive la République.” [The predicted storm 
broke on Louis Napoleon’s head three years after this prophecy.| The 
embers of freedom may smolder, but do not die. The watchfires of 
the old warfares burst into occasional blaze, like heat-lightning around 
the horizon of an August night, telling of electricity in the air. In- 
surrection is rife in all the Slavic provinces of the Turkish empire, 
and Crete shall yet rise from under the Sultan’s heel. Greece stirs 
again with the spirit which kindled the days of her glory, when Mil- 
tiades won liberty for mankind on the plains of Marathon, and 
Leonidas, with his deathless three hundred, made Thermopyle mem- 
orable and built himself an everlasting name. The masses of the Old 
World are feeling with Samson-arms for the pillars of despotic 
thrones. The leaders of progress and reform are walking round 
about the kingdoms, telling the towers thereof, marking well the bul- 
warks, and considering the palaces. Monarchs are kept awake by 
prowling and unwelcome footsteps. The crowned heads are confer- 
ring under cover of ostensible visits to the Paris Exposition. Combina- 
tion is their necessity. With the hurts of ambitious rulers only 
slightly healed by hypocritical peace conferences, with the frontiers of 
kingdoms oscillating upon the map, with Austria chagrined at the re- 
sult of the Schleswig-Holstein imbroglio, with King: William brooding 
over his Luxembourg affront, and Bismarck studying the map of 
Europe, especially in the region of the Rhine, with bullets whistling 
in broad daylight through the royal carriages and assassins skulking 
in the shadows; remembering that the Bourbons are looking toward 
the Tuileries and Saint Cloud, that the Empress Eugénie is the great 
hope of the Papacy, that the health of Louis Napoleon is precarious 
and the chances against his son ever wearing the crown; with Spain 
provoking her subjects by unendurable tyrannies, with the Shamrock 
marching and counter-marching in the English realm and provinces 
and the working men of London bearing our flag through the streets 
to the tune, “John Brown’s body lies moldering in the ground; his 
soul is marching on”; with John Bright talking and the bayonets 
thinking, what astrologer among statesmen shall cast the horoscope 
of Europe’s destinies for to-morrow and the day after or predict how 
the purples shall arrange themselves with the red, white, and blue in 
the political kaleidoscope ? 

Europe finds rest only in perpetual compromises of rival and an- 
tagonistic states; but this independent empire of the West, over- 
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shadowing half a continent, has no such need to propitiate the favor 
of dynasties or to dread their power. Geographical completeness, an 
important element of stability in a government, is a distinguishing 
feature of our nationality. Ten thousand streams bind us with silver 
bands; the mountain ranges bolted north and south are granite 
girders of our territorial unity not easily broken and hard enough to 
turn the edge of any sword. 


i 
Our Union is river, lake, ocean, and sky, 
Man breaks not the medal when God cuts the die. 


The United States, according to a prophecy made by Louis Na- 
poleon while a prisoner at Ham, is certain ultimately to occupy and 
rule from the pole to the tropics, from the arctic circle to the line 
under the sun. The greater life appropriates the less. The absorp- 
tion of Canada is most likely only a question of time. The Monroe 
Doctrine takes the future of Mexico into its protection and foreign 
royal experiments there are forever at an end. Southern independence 
was the postulate of a French empire in Mexico. With the American 
Union dissolved and recognition secured by Maximilian at the 
capital of the Southern slave empire, this most inexcusable and guilty 
of monarchical usurpations might have succeeded. With the integrity 
of our institutions vindicated and the great republic preserved entire, 
the career of the Austrian arch-duke in his role of emperor in Mexico 
could not help being very brief. The Mexican question was virtually 
settled by the Army of the Potomac in the battles of the Wilderness. 
The downfall of imperialism and the triumph of popular liberty in 
the land of the Montezumas was a corollary of the surrender of Lee. 
In less than three years from the time when the Prince of the House 
of Hapsburg ascended the throne of his Latin kingdom, as the 
protégé of Louis Napoleon, his heart is riddled with Mexican bullets. 
That attempt to overthrow a republic and establish on its ruins a 
monarchy under a European protectorate ends in deserved disaster. 
This last consummate crime against the rights of nations meets its 
merited catastrophe of shame. Louis Napoleon missed his prey. 
All to no purpose he trailed the silken banner of France in the dust 
and filled the cups of her lilies with blood. He tarnished his sword 
and sacrificed a noble prince in vain. May the future reward him 
according to his deeds! [It did, and that very soon.] There is no 
economic or political limit for the American nationality until Central 
America is reached. The Isthmus of Panama is destined to become a 
thoroughfare for the nations, and for all Europe the entrance-way 
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to the Pacific. The Frenchman’s chief purpose in fighting for a foot- 
hold in Mexico was to grasp the keys of this ocean gate, and to possess 
what is likely to be one of the world-channels of commerce. The 
necessity of looking to this interoceanic transit route renders it prob- 
able that our southern boundary must one day be extended to the 
isthmus. 

The prevailing spirit of American institutions is adventurous 
and progressive. Other nations are fettered by the results of the policy 
of past ages. They stumble over moss-covered precedents. They look 
toward the past and their eyes are blown full of the dust of the 
dead. Sepulchral urns have Delphic authority, the coffins of perished 
greatness are of Dodonian oak, and national traditions are sibylline. 
They confer with specters in the moonlit halls of history. The shades 
of the dead old Georges and the dead old Tories of the Holy Alliance 
have of late been walking abroad in England. The French emperor 
gets by heart the history of the ancient conqueror of Germany, Gaul, 
and Britain, publishes a book at once a “Life of Julius Cesar” and his 
own royal confession of faith, cuts his creed from the shroud of his 
uncle, and swears by the bones under the dome of the Invalides. But 
the genius of this young civilization, leaving tlie traditions of royalty 
dim and powerless across a thousand leagues of surging sea, and ex- 
changing the gorgeous falsehoods of departed ages for the plain Chris- 
tian truths of the sermon on the mount, begins its unparalleled career 
upon this virgin continent, a wider arena than the crowded countries of 
old Europe affords, and turns its face toward a future of untrammeled 
life and hope with a glad light in its eye like the certainty of victory. 
China calls us “the nation of the flowery flag,” but while that banner of 
the constellation is an unequaled thing of beauty, it is likewise an un- 
conscious prophecy. As the stars are cosmopolitan, native in every 
clime, foreign nowhere, so the starry truths of the Declaration, which 
Choate was pleased to call “glittering generalities,” are destined to 
become, in the wise words of Emerson, “blazing ubiquities.” The 
winds are abroad to bear the pollen of American thought to fertilize 
the germs of freedom in far lands. It is sprinkled upon the fields of 
England, upon the meadows of Germany, upon the steppes of Russia, 
and where la belle France walks through her sunny valleys of olive 
groves over her billowy hills, with their green foam of vines and blue 
bubbles of grapes. The sympathy of the masses of Europe was with 
our nation in the war for the Union. The nobility hated us, the 
peasants blessed us; the aristocrats bored the rifles and sharpened the 
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bayonets and buttoned the coats of the nation’s enemies; the yeomanry 
said, “God bless you,” and the cotton workers of Lancashire knelt over 
their last crust of bread and prayed for our nation morning and 
evening. The thrones maintained “neutrality” and let loose pirates 
and privateers to worry our fleet and distract our blockading squad- 
ron. Garibaldi and his sons, from their island-farm of Caprera, 
offered us their swords. The storm-song of our four years’ strife 
was the music of a mighty march of universal progress. The battle 
was for principle. Henceforth that principle advances with the 
prestige of success and the majesty of victory. It will not repose on 
its fresh-won triumphs; it has not found a resting place. The con- 
flict from whose thunders the rocked continent is hardly yet steady, 
was simply one gigantic spring of the athletic principle of human 
freedom up the steep ascent of its rising way toward that high peak 
of granite glory, from which it shall some day overlook the whole 
wide world, smiling safely, at last, in the serene summer of its golden 
age. America stands as the child and champion of democracy and 
of human brotherhood; a country, the marvel of the earth, a realm 
grown to sudden greatness! It possesses all the elements of nationality 
in such magnificent development as to make it the nation of the 
future. If it proves true to the principles of its origin and history, 
interweaving them in all the myriad-folded national life, no tongue 
can adequately speak of its opulent fortunes and brilliant destiny. 
Our vine shall run over the wall and nations shall pluck and eat of 
its goodly clusters. This consummate flower of the ages, this Vic- 
toria Regia of nationalities, shall scent the breezes that blow round 
the world. 

In the midst of our rejoicing on this festal day one tragic in- 
equity is grievous unto us. Our martyr President—all honor to his 
matchless memory !—lies dead in his grave under the grass of the third 
summer, while the President of the Confederacy has the freedom of 
the States by Republican securities and drafts on the national banks. 
Where is the pencil of Thomas Nast, that he has not shown us “Davis 
visiting the tomb of Lincoln,” with this legend underwritten, “Death 
to the saver of the nation, liberty to its would-be destroyer” ? 

One other word should be spoken. Justice is the keystone of 
that arch of divine favor from which depend the hopes of any nation 
for political immortality. “Justice is the everlasting, unchangeable 
will to give each man his right,” and the black man was not excluded 
from the “grant of God Almighty” when he gave all men a right to 
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be free. Prejudice must unbind its viewless fetters and each man 
call all men brothers. The Negroes have been a patient people. They 
waited to be set at liberty when they were stronger than their masters 
and able to burst the gates which barred them from freedom. They 
might have wrenched them from their hinges and come forth, ex- 
claiming to the nation, like the French soldiers at Grenoble, “In the 
absence of the key, here are the gates”; but they waited till the 
Emancipator came. The black man, a suppliant for equal rights and 
the full privileges of citizenship, is such a beggar as was Belisarius at 
the gates of Byzantium. Only at its peril can this country forget how, 
in the dark hours, “when ‘Ingemisco,’ not ‘All’s well,’ was the burden 
of the watchman’s cry,” he followed the fortunes of the nation’s flag 
at Olustee, and Pillow, and Wagner, and Petersburg, and, glad of the 
bloody opportunities of battle to some “deed of derring do,” went down 
with the nation’s bravest and best to reap and be reaped in the harvest 
of death, to smell the fiery breath of the cannon’s mouth, and through 
aisles of roaring artillery to take the fatal fragrance of the blood-red 
blossom of war. Not without his help was this nation saved. God 
will not help us if, when this man asks bread, we give him a stone. 

A hundred years have not been told upon the horologe of our 
history ; yet reconstruction upon the broad basis of impartial suffrage, 
establishing the dominion of the All, completes our Nationality; and 
the American aloe of government Blossoms into beautiful and colossal! 
plume in less than a century. 





CONCERNING THE RESURRECTION 


Tue doctrine of the resurrection of the dead is a perpetual query. 
It was in dispute long before the days of Jesus and of Paul. It found 
some recognition among the Brahmans of India, the mystics of Egypt, 
and the philosophers of Greece. It had a place in the teachings of 
Zoroaster. Ezekiel’s vision of the valley of dry bones implies a current 
Jewish belief in the resurrection of the body. Daniel’s words about the 
awakening of many from among the sleepers in the dust bear like testi- 
mony. The later books of Judaism and the speculations of the rabbis 
evince a great variety of opinions, from a crass Pharisaism to a Saddu- 
cean denial of the resurrection and of angels and spirits. And the 
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New Testament, so far from settling the question, seems rather to have 
deepened and widened the controversy. The Greek Fathers of the first 
three centuries inclined to a spiritual view of the subject, but the Latin 
Fathers inculcated a materialistic interpretation. Tertullian wrote a 
long treatise on “the resurrection of the flesh,” in which he argues from 
the “weeping and gnashing of teeth” of the sinners who are cast into 
hell that they must, of course, have bodily eyes and teeth in their final 
perdition. In a similar way Augustine contends, from Luke 21. 18, that 
‘not a hair of our head shall perish, and even the nails of our fingers and 
toes must be raised up again. Similar extremes of literal exposition 
may be found in tracts and volumes on the resurrection which have 
appeared within the last century. The polemic theologian is rarely a 
painstaking critic or an accurate expositor of the Scriptures. His method 
and spirit naturally beget the habit of reading between the lines ideas of 
his own, or of making inferences that serve the exigencies of a foregone 
conclusion. 

Our Lord affirmed, in opposition to the Sadducees, that the dead are 
raised to die no more, but we find nothing in his teaching which affirms 
or necessarily implies a resurrection of the flesh. His remarkable answer 
to the Sadducees charged them with ignorance of the Scriptures and of 
the power of God, and he showed them, from what was spoken by God 
in Exod. 3. 6, that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were already, in the time 
of Moses, risen from the dead (éyeipovra:), It is almost astonishing to ob- 
serve how some writers who argue most strenuously for a future literal 
resurrection of the body go about as strenuously denying the reality of the 
fleshly body of Jesus during the forty days after his resurrection. From 
the mention of his entering a room unobserved when the doors were 
shut and his sudden disappearance at Emmaus they jump to the con- 
clusion that he must have then been possessed of a spiritual body, no 
longer subject to the laws or conditions of physical being. Now this is 
at best a mere inference. Not a word is said of how he entered or how 
he departed from the room. On several occasions before his crucifixion 
he suddenly hid himself from the people and passed out of their sight 
(John 8. 59; 10. 39; 12. 36; Luke 4. 30). But if anything is positively 
affirmed in our gospel records it is the fact that Jesus went to much 
pains to convince his disciples after the resurrection that he was not a 
spirit, but possessed of the same fleshly body that had been nailed 
to the cross. “Handle me and see,” he said. “Behold my hands and my 
feet; a spirit has not flesh and bones as ye behold me having.” He called 
on Thomas to put his finger into the print of the nails and his hand into 
his side. He called for food and ate it before them. But in face of all 
these most unequivocal statements his real bodily presence is denied be- 
cause on two occasions his sudden appearance and disappearance seemed 
to be miraculous. Suppose they were miraculous, was he not as capable 
of working miracles after his resurrection as before? If his walking on 
the water and his transfiguration in the mount had taken place after his 
resurrection, how would those marvelous events have proven the non- 
reality of his fleshly body? 
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The most elaborate discussion of the resurrection to be found in the 
_ New Testament is in the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians, and yet 
Paul’s argument has been through centuries the subject of many doubt- 
ful disputations, thus justifying Peter’s statement that “our beloved 
brother Paul wrote in his epistles some things hard to be understood.” 
In Acts 24. 15 Paul is reported to have declared before Felix that he had 
“hope toward God that there shall be a resurrection both of the just 
and the unjust,” but in the Corinthian epistle he says not a word about 
any resurrection of the unjust. And he does not clearly answer his own: 
question—“How are the dead raised and with what manner of body do 
they come?” But he offers a number of suggestive analogies, well adapted 
to set one thinking for himself. The new grain of wheat, he suggests, 
is not the same body that is sown. All flesh is not of the same kind, 
and there are earthly and heavenly bodies all differing in glory. Then 
in verses 42-44 he contrasts the body that “is sown” with the body that 
“is raised.” What is meant by the body that is sown? Not a dead body 
that is deposited in the grave, for the Greek word oreipw, sow, is never 
used to designate a burial in the ground, but rather the scattering of the 
naked graixu. The burial, or interment, is a subsequent procedure, and 
with seeds or grain always precedes the death of the body that is sown 
(compare John 12. 24). Had the apostle intended to express the idea of 
a burial, he should have used the word @érre, not oreipo, Then the three 
qualifying clauses, “in corruption,” “in dishonor,” “in weakness,” are 
very unsuitable fer describing the burial of a dead body in the grave, 
and all the attempts of expositors to furnish a rational explanation of 
such a strange statement serve only to make the absurdity more glaring. 
Taking them in reverse order, observe how preposterous it is to speak 
of the weakness of a corpse! And so far from burying the dead body 
in dishonor, the direct opposite is the more notable fact, and in thousands 
of cases men have received more honor in their burial than during all 
their life. There is, perhaps, a sense in which the dead body may be 
said to be buried in corruption, but much more suitable to the context is 
that sense of the word corruption (¢@épa) which appears in 2 Cor. 4. 16, 
where, using the same Greek word in an intensified verbal form, Paul 
writes: “Though our outward man is going through a process of cor- 
ruption, yet our inward man is renewed day by day.” This corruption 
is a process going on at the present time; not the corruption of the 
sepulcher. And so the contrasts stated by the apostle in 1 Cor. 15. 42, 43 
are those of the body under the decaying conditions of this mortal life 
on the one hand, and in the glory of the resurrection on the other. 
Furthermore, he tells us, “it is sown a psychical body”—that is, one that 
contains a living soul, not one from which the life has departed. Our 
best commentary here is what Paul himself supplies in 2 Cor. 4. 16 to 
5. 10. There he tells us that our outward man, which is now continually 
decaying, is a house that is destined to be dissolved, but upon its dissolu- 
tion “we have a building from God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” He furnishes no support to the dogma of an “intermedi- 
ate state.” When speaking, in 2 Tim. 4. 6-8, of the time of his departure 
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from this mortal life as close at hand, he says: “Henceforth there is 
laid up for me the crown which the righteous Judge shall give me in that 
day.” What day? Why, of course, the time of his departure, which he 
had just mentioned as at hand. He had no notion of waiting a long time 
after death in an unclothed or disembodied state. For him to be absent 
from the body was to be immediately “at home with the Lord,” and to 
be “clothed upon with his heavenly habitation.” It would seem to be 
equivalent to being “changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” 

We have been often told that spirit molds matter. Why should we 
have any doubt about it? Where there is spirit there is life, and life 
in all the vegetable and animal world seems to beget and gather to itself 
all the organic forms we know. God himself is spirit and is forever 
operating in all the physical atoms of the universe. It is a profound 
suggestion in the book of Genesis that God’s creations are “generations 
of the heavens and the earth.” According to the modern kinetic theory 
of matter, its invisible molecules are minute and innumerable beyond all 
human computation, and they are all a-quiver with a hidden persistent 
energy. If these things are so, we may well contemplate them with re 
ligious awe and meditate the mystery of “the whole creation groaning and 
travailing together until now,” and yet so subject to the eternal Spirit 
of Power, Wisdom, and Love that it continuously works, and waits, and 
hopes to be “delivered from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God.” 

There is a passage in Plato’s Timeus (41, 42) in which the use of 
the word oreipe is so analogous to its use by Paul as to prompt the ques- 
tion whether the apostle might have had it in mind when he wrote to 
the Corinthians. The relevant sentences may be translated as follows: 
“Having formed the universe [rd wav, the all] the Creator distributed 
souls in number equal to the stars and assigned each to each (that is, to 
each star a soul), and having entered as it were into a chariot, he showed 
them the nature of the universe and the laws allotted them by destiny. 
He showed them that the first generation would be arranged the same 
for all, so that no one might thereby suffer any disadvantage or loss, 
but that it would be needful for them, having been sown [orapeicac] in 
instruments [Spyeva, organs, or bodies) suitable for each of them in their 
times, that there should spring up the most religious of living creatures. 
Now the human nature being twofold, the superior part would become 
a genus and be called man. . . . Furthermore, he who lived well 
during his appointed time and being transferred again to the habitation 
of his kindred star would have a happy and appropriate life. 

Having arranged all these things for them in order that he might there- 
after be without blame for the evil of anyone, he sowed [éorepe] some 
of them in the earth, and some in the moon, and some in the other 
(bodies) which are instruments of time. And after the sowing [riv ordpov] 
he allowed the younger deities to fashion the mortal bodies, and to supply 
whatever else was needful to a human soul.” 

Miiton S. Terry. 

Evanston, Ili. 
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HELP FOR SUNDAY EVENING 


OnE great question which the church of our day in city, village, and 
country ever has with it is the problem of getting a Sunday evening 
audience. Very few and exceptional are the churches which have large 
and enthusiastic Sunday evening services. In some places the evening 
meeting has been abandoned or merged with the young people’s society. 
Where they are not quite ready to do that, a union Sunday evening service 
is held in one of the churches. The problem is with us, and it is as large 
and real as any which the preacher and church has to-day. He who can 
give any hint of an answer to it, no matter how humble, will not, I 
apprehend, be out of place. In a community where the situation was 
about as desperate as it well could be, the writer has seen the Sunday 
evening audiences increase many times over from one which was ridicu- 
lously small to one which for the community is satisfactory at least, by 
the wise use of religious art shown by stereopticon. Through an ex- 
perience of about ten years in large city and village, the value of this 
instrument in church work has been quite thoroughly demonstrated. 
The most practical and successful plan is to arrange a series of sermons 
on the life of Christ as illustrated by James Tissot. Have one Sunday 
evening a month for a year, as there are more than three hundred of 
these paintings. It is not wise to use the stereopticon constantly for 
a series of weeks and then discontinue it. The reaction is too painfully 
apparent then. But the best use is to extend the treat over a series of 
months. The pictures by Tissot and by many other artists are true to 
the Scripture setting. They were painted with a reverent spirit, and they 
have every quality of a great sermon in them. While the painting in 
all its vividness and beauty is shown, it has been my practice to read in as 
impressive a manner as possible the Scripture which the artist had in 
mind when he did his work, making almost no comment of my own. 
This brings the life of our Lord to the eye and ear at the same time. To 
those long acquainted with the Book it brings new delight, and to those 
less acquainted with Scripture it presents those scenes With great attrac- 
tiveness. Many who have studied and loved the Word for years have 
seen a great new light from the Book, and boys and girls in the Sunday 
school have a new meaning to their lessons. 

We want no mere catch-thecrowd device for our Sunday evening 
service. And this cannot be charged against the presentation of the work 
of the world’s master painters and the reading of Scripture. Captious 
indeed would be the critic who could object to the Word of God and the 
illustration of it. The writer has yet to hear the first criticism from his 
people about cheapening the service, while the chorus of delight and 
praise grows stronger; and request has been made for the same pictures 
another year. The evening worship is opened the same as usual until 
the time for the sermon comes. Then is presented the illustrated Scrip- 
ture. The service is more than usually reverent. Sacred songs are intro- 
duced with some of the scenes and are very effective. Not only is the 
attendance increased on the nights when the pictures are shown, but 
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the best thing about it is the increased attendance on the other nights 
as well. People who had long thought that Sunday night air was deadly 
have found that it was harmless. People with no church preference have 
come once and been pleased and have come again. Let the church give 
people the idea that it seeks to do something for them, and they will 
respond to the effort. Some folks have confessed that they were not go- 
ing just when there were pictures, and they have quite acquired the 
habit of attending. The pastor has asked his people to notice strangers 
who were present and report their names to him; and by means of a call 
and talk about the fact that they were present, relations between the 
church and home are set up. 

Much missionary information can be given with the lectures and 
slides prepared on each of the great fields. Especially beautiful services 
for Christmas and Easter and Children’s Day are possible. A beautiful 
and different Christmas exercise, in contrast to the foolish plays often 
shown, was made by the paintings of the birth and boyhood of Jesus 
and his teaching regarding childhood. This was called “The Children’s 
Christ” and given with great delight in neighboring schools. It centered 
the thought on Christ and his love of children. 

The general impression that astereopticon is expensive is erroneous. 
As good an instrument as anyone needs can be purchased to-day for 
twenty-five dollars. With a few accessories you are ready for business. 
Any man with ten minutes’ instruction can operate one. There is no 
danger. Many firms offer large variety of slides, covering the whole field 
of Christian art, at moderate rental terms. Indeed, the rental expense is 
always more than met by the extra collection. 

The people like pictures. Books, magazines, and papers must be 
illustrated. Moving-picture shows are the most liberally patronized of 
any public institution to-day. The duty of the church is to use the great 
treasure house of Christian art. The greatest painters of all time have 
lavished their richest genius on pictures of our Saviour. By the stereopti- 
con all this treasure is put in the hands of the preacher. As the types 
gave people books, so the stereopticon gives the people art. Where men 
have failed in the use of the machine it is because they have not secured the 
right pictures or have not made real prayerful preparation of the subject. 
A stereopticon sermon demands as conscientious preparation as any other. 
Help for Sunday evening must be something that will bring out three 
classes of people: church people who do not come at night, people who 
attend the most attractive place, and those who are not attracted by 
that which the regular service offers. At the same time we must not for- 
sake the gospel. Nothing will ever take the place of that. People must 
go away feeling that they have been in the house of God, that they have 
seen Jesus, if we are tb fulfill our function. The stereopticon preaches the 
gospel with new beauty and force. In it the church lays hold of a new 
arm of power. It meets and wisely directs the popular taste for pictures, 
giving, instead of foolish and worthless pleasure, that which has been 
heretofore the privilege of the traveled and rich. 

Something must be done. Not many can furnish musical attraction 
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of high enough order to make any difference. It is nonsense to say, 
“Preach the gospel and people will come.” We do preach the gospel. But 
here, at little expense, is something which, rightly used, will help. Let the 
men’s club purchase a machine. Give the pastor one. It is as much a 
necessity as books to-day. 

The writer will be glad to give definite information regarding the 
purchase of instruments and slides or to make any points clear, if in- 
quirers will inclose stamp. Address Rev. Marion G. Core. 

Fort Edward, N. Y. 





A SERENADE BEFORE THE OPEN FIRE! 


I sat down by your “Open Fire,” 

And warmed me at its genial Flame; 
No crackling here of vain Desire, 

No Ashes of unholy Shame. 


But Love that loves because ’tis Love, 
And Peace that passes human Ken. 
A Whisper from the Blue above, 
A Message of Good Will to Men. 


And, hark! they join your high refrain— 
Checked from fair Clio’s muster Roll— 

Compeers with Empires in their Brains, 
And Voices like the Oversoul. 


With such an Athrivan as Guide, 
I pledge me hence to Iran’s Creed; 
And Hestia take as mystic Bride, 
Erewhile I listen to your Rede. 


I sit me by your “Open Fire,” 

And it has warmed me through and through. 
Come, Poet, come and bring your Lyre; 

We keep our Open Fire for You. 


Christ Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. Joun H. Witter. 





A MATTER OF BACKGROUND 


In every life there is an indefinable force. It is felt rather than seen. 
This element proclaims with greater emphasis than words. or actions 
what a man, in truth, is. For lack of a better term let us call this element 


1 The outside world seems to understand that there is a large corps of editors in this office. 
Communications come addressed to the “ Editor in Chief,” the “ Literary Editor,” the ‘“‘ Manag- 
ing Editor,”’ the ‘“‘ War Editor,”’ the “Automobile Editor,” and so on. Some one of these auxiliary 
functionaries must have inserted Dr. Willey’s verses here in the absence of the modest Editor. 
This is the first time he was ever serenaded by the Muse. The inspiration or provocation of Dr. 
Willey’s verses was an editorial on “The Open Fire” in the Meruopist Review for January, 1913. 
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the background of a man’s life. The artist in his landscape paints the 
background in harmonious contrast with the more outstanding scenes 
of the foreground. A depth of emotion, a significance of thought, is often 
expressed in the shadowy recesses that is lacking in the more prominent 
features. The same principle is true of life. It is in the background that 
the mysterious elements of personality reside. These are the forces that 
make the man; and they should blend by way of contrast with the outer 
expressions of his life. Without such a contrast life becomes flat, without 
tone, and without depth, and the power of personality is lost. 

This is not an age of ostentatious emotionalism. Men feel as deeply 
to-day as they ever felt. The finer emotions are as strong to-day as they 
ever were in the past. There is this difference, however: the inner life 
is withdrawn from public gaze. Men do not speak openly of the sacred 
things of the heart. The home life is surrounded by a zone of silence. 
There we find precincts too sacred to be violated by the presence of the 
rabble. The finer emotions of religion are, also, carefully guarded. A 
man with a deep religious experience may regard it as too sacred to be 
flaunted in public. Accordingly he speaks of it only with reserve. The 
man who makes public the sacred things of his heart is more apt to re- 
ceive criticism than sympathy. An emotional display does not appeal 
very strongly. It is accounted vulgar. This silence with reference to the 
inner life is a modern tendency. Merely because it is modern we cannot 
therefore conclude that it is evil. Perhaps, after all, mere surface agitation 
does not indicate great depth of charactér. And it is this latent power 
beneath this reserve with regard to the holy things of the heart that we 
refer to as the background of life. 

Consider, now, this principle with reference to the life of the preacher. 
As preachers we are inclined to overlook it. Many ministers of the gospel 
cultivate an attitude of great religiosity. Every article of dress proclaims 
their profession; every mannerism is designed for pious effect; and every 
intonation of the voice is modulated to express the holiness of the speaker. 
Such a preacher may be surrounded by a group of admiring friends at 
the Ladies’ Aid, but he is not found where men congregate in the affairs 
of life. The demand of the pulpit is for manhood. Neither the strong 
men nor the strong women of the church desire effeminacy here. If the 
preacher of to-day is to hold his grip on the masses, he must possess the 
most sterling qualities of the true man. 

It is here that the principle of the background applies. Truly the 
man who preaches the gospel of Christ should possess in his life a dis- 
tinctive spiritual power, and, in equal truth, he should maintain an at- 
titude of reticence toward it. He should realize, in himself, all the graces 
of the gospel he preaches; but he should be too sensitive of these graces 
to advertise them in any way. His character should be a living reflection 
of the divine manhood of the Christ; and yet he should not proclaim that 
fact from the housetops. Such a spiritual power in a man will shine 
of its own light; it will burst through the common and transform the 
whole life. This indefinable force will become the magnet of his per- 
sonality. 
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Such a man may act very much as he pleases and he will not be mis- 
understood. He can afford to be perfectly natural and human, and can 
dispense with the studied effect of religious mannerisms. Other men will 
make room for him in their councils and friendships. They are first 
attracted to him for his own manhood, and then, as they come to know him 
better, they see the spiritual force down deep in his heart—the Christ 
abiding in the background. And thus as he wins their friendship for them- 
selves he will win them also for the Master he serves. There is no danger 
of such a man losing the secret of his personal power; for the depth of 
his life will never be fathomed. New qualities will constantly reveal 
themselves; and his friendship will never pall. 

The principle of the background was well defined in the life of 
Phillips Brooks. He was one of the most spiritual of modern preachers. 
He lived a life of wonderful communion with the divine. Yet he care- 
fully cultivated a lightness of touch, almost a triflingness of manner, to 
conceal his inner life that was too sacred to be made common. But when 
he arose to preach a look of pain shot across his countenance, for in his 
sermon he was to reveal to his people all the wealth of his inner spiritual 
life. In the Saint Gaudens statue of Brooks he is represented as standing 
beneath a canopy in the attitude of preaching, and just behind him in the 
shadows is a figure of the Christ with an outstretched hand touching his 
shoulder. The man is first seen, and then, back of the man, and in*touch 
with the man, is the Master. And what a symbol of the ideal preacher's 
life it is. 

We have a gospel that has never failed, and its power is unabated to- 
day. But if it is to continue to draw the multitudes, it must be inter- 
preted ever anew, not in words merely, but in the more significant terms 
of life itself. It is in the terms of one’s own personality that the Christ 
must be interpreted. The world will ever look for such an interpretation 
in the lives of the men who are preaching the gospel. And it is to those 
who would so interpret the Christ that we suggest the principle of the 
background. Louis WATSON. 

Adair, Ia. 





THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


Tue topic which we propose to discuss is not the English Bible, 
but the study of the English Bible. There has never been a time, per- 
haps, when it has been studied so broadly or so systematically as it is 
done to-day. Professorships have been established for its exposition in 
most of the leading universities and institutions of the country. The 
English Bible affords abundant opportunity for discussion as to its 
sources, its characteristics, and its influence upon the world. Writers 
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of all shades of thought and all degrees of culture have vied with each 
other in showing the value of the English Bible. It has been at the 
basis of our literature and has stimulated and ennobled our civilization 
as has no other book; it is the fountain of our modern English as well 
as the embodiment of our religious life. No one who is interested in 
the education of our age should ignore or can ignore the value of the 
English Bible as a textbook of study. In these days, when the study 
of the Scriptures is commanding such universal attention both from those 
who accept it as God’s revelation to men and from those whose attitude 
toward it is at least critical, if not unfriendly, the study of the English 
Bible assumes special significance because it is in the language in which 
the great mass of our Anglo-Saxon race must read it. It is said by 
those who have investigated the subject that there has never been so 
much study of the Bible as there is to-day. Our summer schools, our 
universities, as well as our theological seminaries, realize the necessity 
of its study both for the scholar and for the men in the everyday walks 
of life. 

The English Bible should be studied as the history of human re- 
demption by Jesus Christ. It is only when we grasp this great purpose 
that we can reach its deepest meaning. “God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath 
appointed heir of all things, by whom he also made the worlds” (Heb. 
1. 1, 2). The culmination of all the sacred writings is in him whom 
the revelator declares to be the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last. The student must go back to the begin- 
nings and note the unfolding of this divine plan. The patriarchs and 
prophets, the evangelists and the apostles and teachers, all bear their 
part in this progressive history. God in his great love for the human 
race has condescended to unfold the great plan to men as they were able 
to receive it. This sublime plan, the highest that could be possibly 
conceived of, should be held by the reader before his mind in clear 
perspective. The Bible is a great picture of human progress under 
the divine guidance, and in this picture each historic event and each 
great character has its fitting place. This picture should constantly be 
before him as he studies its pages. The first duty, then, of the student 
of the English Bible should be to hold before his mind its great out- 
lines and their bearing on the great subject which forms the basis of 
its sublime teachings. 

This method of study will require that it should be pursued con- 
secutively, and not in a fragmentary manner. It will help our under- 
standing if we follow the Bible in its order, and when we consider 
each individual book we should study that book as a whole; no frag- 
ment or single section must be severed from its connections. It is only 
thus that we can see the meaning that it is intended to convey. This 
can be done only by its frequent repetition. Only when one has gone 
over a book perhaps for the hundredth time does this deeper meaning 
dawn upon the soul. The first reading often leaves the view dim and 
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uncertain, but a closer study shows how part is related to part, how 
one sentence bears on another, until at last the reader sees the har- 
mony of the whole and has entered into its profound spiritual meaninz. 
It is necessary that he get beyond the mere letter in order that he may 
see the deep things which God has revealed in his Word. 

The view that we are now presenting is specially applicable to those 
parts of the Bible which are prophetic and those which contain its 
doctrinal implications. It is in the study of its broad outlines and its 
repetitions that one can read with satisfaction the prophetic books of 
the Old Testament. Suppose one takes, for example, the prophecy of 
Isaiah, or of Obadiah, or Nahum, or any of the prophets, how little he 
will gather at the first reading. How obscure Zechariah is until one 
has given it closer study and gets an impression of the purpose of fis 
rich symbolism. Matthew Arnold, with his fine literary taste, edited 
an edition of Isaiah which appealed so deeply to his cultural spirit, 
even though he did not accept all its evangelical contents. Anyone who 
will take his English Bible and read these great books time and again 
will find treasures of which he never dreamed and pearls well worth 
the search. Turn to the New Testament books, we will find the same 
to be true. How little does the one who reads the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans for the first time comprehend its wonderful argument. It is 
Paul’s gospel, and is permeated by Paul’s profundity of thought, logical 
power, and deep spiritual experience. The Epistle to the Ephesians 
illustrates the same need of studying a book as a whole and grasping 
it by repeated study until every part takes its proper order in his 
mind. 

It is also desirable to study the English Bible topically. Indeed, 
the Bible is not written like a systematic theology, but is the expression 
of the mind of the Lord through its various authors and in its practical 
applications. It is not intended as a theological treatise, but it is rich 
in theological thought. The great subjects of the Christian faith can 
readily be found in the various books, and its proof-texts have been 
carefully collated on almost every subject. There is the teaching of the 
Scriptures concerning regeneration, sanctification, the atonement, the 
resurrection, and the ascension. In these matters the Bible becomes a 
biblical theology. It is a mistake to overlook the theological bearing 
of its various texts, for it is clear that underlying it there is a great 
system of truth which permeates the whole Bible. It is, further, true 
that each book is more or less a topic. Most of the New Testament 
writings have a particular object in view and are intended for a par- 
ticular class of readers. Every passage in the book is more or less re- 
lated to the main topic. The Epistle to the Romans sets forth the great 
doctrine of salvation by faith in Christ, and its illustrations and argu- 
ments are subsidiary to this great purpose. The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians sets forth the unity of the faith of Christ: Christ is the head, his 
people are the members. If one looks at it from this standpoint, the 
passages which seem inconsistent with each other on the surface seem 
in their deeper meaning harmonious, and we realize that the Bible is 
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one and contains the complete history of human redemption, the Old 
Testament preparing the world for the New, and the New completing 
and perfecting the Old. 

We should also study the English Bible in the way of practical sug- 
gestion. The Bible is an intensely real book. It belongs to all circum- 
stances and all conditions. There seems to be no phase of human 
nature which is not found there and no human need which it does not 
meet. Written at different periods, by different authors, under divine 
inspiration, it seems to answer to the needs of all ages, all races, all 
conditions, all climes. The missionary, as he wends his way through 
the various civilizations, or lack of civilization, which he is called to 
confront, is conscious that he bears a message that will meet their 
particular needs and answer their special difficulties. Hence the stu- 
dents should not only ask, What does this passage mean? but, What 
does this passage mean for me—what message has it to my heart and 
to my life? If the reader does this he will find a message on every 
page; he will find pearls of richest worth. If we would study the 
English Bible successfully we should study it with careful analysis of 
its train of thought. The commentaries of John Calvin, John Wesley, 
and D. D. Wheaton are especially valuable for the clearness with which 
they unfold the thought. A careful analysis of the thought will help 
to explain particular phrases and to solve the critical problems that 
will arise. Different words sometimes with the same meaning, and the 
same words sometimes with different meanings, will appear. These 
will take form and significance in the mind by noting their relation 
to the main argument. No one studies a letter at first hand microscopi- 
cally; he first reads it through, gets its main points, and then con- 
siders anything that may be obscure. In this way we trace the bearing 
of each part on the main purpose for which it was written. 

We must distinguish between the study of the Bible and the study 
about the Bible. The literature of the Bible is more abundant, per- 
haps, than any other literature. Commentaries are numberless and the 
press is teeming with new books on all questions relating to the Scrip- 
tures, so that it is literally true, as the wise man has said, that of the 
making of many books there is no end. Everyone, if possible, should 
possess a scholarly, well-balanced commentary and Bible dictionary 
and a complete concordance; but they should be used as references after 
one has exhausted his own studies and efforts. All knowledge is cumu- 
lative, and we must treasure up the gathered history of the ages, but 
they must be used as helps, and not as substitutes for our own thinking. 
They may correct our mistakes, and thus be very useful, but they are 
not the Bible, and should not be regarded as such. One should study 
the geography and topography of the Bible. The locality of events will 
add very much to our appreciation of what took place there. The con- 
ditions upon climate and soil, its mountains and its rivers, have much 
to do with the meaning of the passage to which they are related. It is 
an old adage, “Beware of the man of one book.” When one has gone 
over his Bible until it is as familiar to him as the Koran is to the 
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Moslem—who learns it word by word and whose education is con- 
sidered complete when he can repeat it from end to end, when its in- 
cidents and its history lie before his mind in their fullness and clear- 
ness—he will have secured a storehouse of the treasures of wisdom and 
knowledge concerning the Scriptures such as can be secured in no other 
way. 

One of the most valuable methods of study for the English student 
of Scriptures is to study the text of the King James Version, or of the 
Revised Version of 1881, or of the American Revised Version, and com- 
pare it with the earlier versions, notably that of Tyndale. The King 
James Version was the fountain of our modern English, and the finest 
writers of the English tongue have drawn their inspiration from its 
use. It has been to the English language what Luther’s translation was 
to the German: it has molded it and transformed it. 

The writer of this regrets that the study of the original languages 
in which the Scriptures were written, the Hebrew and the Greek, is 
held in such light esteem by many who acknowledge themselves to be 
deeply devoted to the study of the Scriptures. It will be a sad day 
for the church if the time shall come when they shall be regarded as 
unnecessary for the gospel minister; but it is to be remembered that 
the study of the Bible for the great mass of the people must ever be in 
the vernacular, and, therefore, the English Bible, among English-speak- 
ing people, must ever hold the study not only of our preachers, but of 
our people. Its grammatical structure and its linguistic peculiarities 
growing out of the style of different books, its profound arguments, and, 
above all, its revelation of Jesus Christ, make it a perpetual study of 
the finest scholarship and the profoundest thinkers. But the English 
student, as well as the student of the original languages, must, above 
all things, master that part of the Scriptures which reveals Jesus Christ. 
He is the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end, the first 
and the last. He illuminates the whole book from Genesis to Revelation, 
and the study of his life will not only make clear the way of redemption 
through his sacrificial death, but will reveal that blessed character who 
has been and is the center of our highest civilization and who is the 
model, the Saviour, and the aspiration of humanity for all the ages that 
are to come. “All Scripture is given by inspiration of God and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” 





ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


EXCAVATIONS IN JERUSALEM 


Since the article on the above topic in this Review, some additional 
facts have been brought to light which are of considerable importance 
to the archzologist. 
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The work done by Captain Parker and his associates was more or less 
of a mystery from the beginning, especially since the utmost care was 
taken not to let the public into the secrets of the excavators. It is now, 
however, known beyond doubt that the work was executed not only umder 
the protection of the municipal officials in Jerusalem, but also with the 
full knowledge and consent of the Turkish authorities in Constantinople. 
In some sense of the word the English party superintending the explora- 
tions was nothing more than the agent of the Sultan of Turkey. This 
being so, and added to the important fact that no objects discovered by 
excavators or archeologists on Turkish soil may be carried away from 
the Sultan's territory without special permission from the government at 
Constantinople, disposes of the suspicion that Captain Parker and his 
fellow workers engaged in the excavations had surreptitiously taken valua- 
ble treasure with them when they left the Holy City. It is true that the 
departure of the English excavators from Jerusalem seemed precipitate, 
especially to those who were not in the secret of the company. Then the 
hurried embarking at Joppa served to increase the suspicions of the 
Moslem fanatics, who at this very time happened to be in attendance upon 
the Feast of Moses. The fact is Captain Parker did not leave Jerusalem 
an hour earlier than he had previously planned. He left on that date 
because he had finished the work which had been mapped out by him and 
his associates. The unfortunate thing about the matter was that he 
had invaded one of the most sacred spots—with the permission of those 
in power, to be sure—at the very time when Jerusalem was filled with 
Moslem zealots from near and far. 

It is now perfectly evident that few, if any, finds of commercial value 
were brought to light, notwithstanding the fact that such a vast amount 
of money was spent in looking for such treasures during the steady work 
of three years. This no doubt was a disappointment to both English and 
Turks, for there can be no doubt whatever that the principal reason for 
the expedition was the hope of recovering lost treasure. The desire to 
add to the world’s knowledge, if it existed at all, was secondary. 

Not only were there no objects of commercial value brought to light, 
but as far as now known there were but few finds of any scientific or 
archeological worth. Besides, whatever was found must have been taken 
at once to the imperial museum at the Turkish capital. Thus the glowing 
accounts published in European and American newspapers regarding the 
finding of the Ark of the Covenant, the Tables of the Law, the crown of 
David, the sword of Solomon, and what not, were mere inventions of 
enterprising correspondents. Equally unfounded were the reports of dis- 
covering the tombs of David, Solomon, and other Hebrew kings. All this 
has to be relegated to the realm of the legendary and mythical. 

Another thing that led to these wild reports was the arrests made at 
Jerusalem shortly after the sudden departure of Captain Parker. These 
arfests and the transfer of some high officials to Beirut were mere expedi- 
ents resorted to by the Turkish authorities more to protect these officials 
from violence and to gratify the fanaticism and prejudices of the Moslem 
pilgrims who happend to be in Jerusalem at that time, but who were in 
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‘complete ignorance that permission had been given the “infidels” by 
the Ottoman Government itself to explore the holiest spot in the Holy 
City. 

The expedition, bare of immediate results as it was, did accomplish 
some things of real and permanent value. Mr. Mastermann, writing in the 
May number of The Biblical World, points out some of these. Though 
those at the head of the excavating party were neither trained nor well- 
read archeologists, nor yet scientific biblical students of note or experi- 
ence, they were expert engineers. “The excavations on Ophel have been 
conducted with wonderful engineering skill. The shafts have been more 
like those in a mine than the temporary tunnels of antiquarian excavators.” 

The tunnel of Siloam underwent a thorough cleaning and careful 
examination from one end to the other. The rubbish and dirt have been 
carried out so that we now know the correct dimensions. Captain 
Parker’s data must now replace the less correct ones of Sir Charles 
Warren, given nearly fifty years ago. According to the latter, the height 
of the tunnel at places varied from sixteen to twenty inches, which made 
it almost impossible for a man to crawl through it. When Sir Charles 
Warren wrote, he failed to notice that the dirt of ages had been accumu- 
lating at the bottom of the tunnel. Captain Parker and his men removed 
immense quantities of this deposit, and thus restored the height of the 
tunnel to its original dimensions. 

Let us quote the words of Dr. Mastermann: “This is entirely changed 
now; all the silt has been removed to an average depth of three feet six 
inches throughout, and when I last waded this tunnel, I did so upon a 
surface of solid rock and scarcely needed to bend my neck at any point. 
Almost the entire channel was high enough for me to walk upright. At the 
Siloam Pool (the lower end) it is over sixteen feet high.” 

The Pool of Siloam, too, has been reconstructed in such a manner as 
to make it of much greater value than for generations past. The same is 
true of the Virgin’s Fountain, at the other end of the tunnel. In working 
at this point it was discovered that the water issued from a huge crack 
in the solid rock. This was kept in the pool by means of massive masonry, 
which served as a dam to keep it from passing out at that place and 
thus escape to the Kidron Valley. “At this spot arise no fewer than three 
aqueducts. The highest of these is an entirely new discovery.” During 
centuries of neglect silt and rubbish had accumulated and almost com- 
pletely filled up this naturally deep channel. Numerous passages were 
also discovered, which those entitled to an opinion regard as of pre- 
Hebrew origin. It is possible that in gray antiquity the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Jerusalem were able by means of tunnels and subterranean 
passages to get a supply of water, in time of siege especially, from outside 
the walls of their ancient city. A similar system of water supply has been 
discovered at Gibeon and Gezer. The subterranean passages at the latter 
place are supposed to have been constructed about B: C. 2000. As early 
a date must be sought for the similar ones in Jerusalem. 

But what must be regarded as one of the most important results of 
Captain Parker’s expedition is the additional evidence that Ophel, and 
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not the Western Hill, was the original site of Zion. The antiquity of 
Ophel is evidenced by the abundance of very ancient pottery, of which the 
ground is literally full. “Whatever may have been the condition of the 
Western Hill, the traditional site of Zion—and there the pottery does not 
appear to be very ancient, nor the depth of rubbish nearly so great as 
elsewhere—it is quite certain that upon the hill of Ophel a civilization 
flourished for at least one thousand, and for probably more than two 
thousand, years before David captured the site and called it after his 
own name.” 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


SOME RECENT BIBLICAL COMMENTARIES 


In the issue of this Review for November, 1910, some account was 
given of three fresh contributions to the interpretation of the Bible: Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments, explained by various scholars, J. Weiss 
being editor (second edition, 1906-1907); Die Schriften des Alten Testa- 
ments in Auswahl, explained by Gressmann, Gunkel, and others; and 
the Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, edited by Lietzmann. The last 
two works are now nearing completion. In connection with the wider 
survey now proposed there is occasion and reason to mention them all 
again, for in form and method these works, together with others yet to 
be noted, clearly exemplify an altered conception of the task of the inter- 
pretation of the books of the Bible. 

Not that our modern scholars have repudiated the good old principle 
of grammatico-historical interpretation, the ideal of a Meyer and an 
Ellicott, or even of a Franz Delitzsch. There is nothing absolutely new 
in the modern conception. The difference is a matter of a change of em- 
phasis, the getting of a new perspective. Formerly the stress was laid 
upon the explanation of the language in detail, and that, of course, 
meant “in its historical sense.” The newer biblical science is nowise 
disposed to slight the task of a grammatical, philological explanation, 
but it would lay all possible emphasis upon the larger historical problem. 
The full task, the final aim of biblical interpretation, as now conceived, 
is to obtain a clear and sure historical understanding of the life and 
thought of the biblical epochs in their genesis and development. Each 
particular book, accordingly, is viewed not only as an expression of the 
mind of its author, but also and especially as a document of the religious 
life of its age. Once, it would almost seem, the historical setting was 
studied chiefly in order to throw light upon the language of the book; 
now the book is studied with a view to the reconstruction of the re- 
ligious history of its time. This religio-historical principle of exegesis 
was more or less recognized long before our day, but we have witnessed 
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a mighty development in the way of giving the idea full scope. If the 
“history-of-religion school” has done the most to emphasize this concep- 
tion, we should not fail to see that scholars of all schools, even those 
who most vigorously oppose the fundamental and controlling principles 
of that school, are cordially agreed that the real aim of biblical inter- 
pretation is to understand the life and thought of biblical epochs and 
persons. No commentary of the older type can hereafter satisfy the 
wants of the student. 

Among the chief characteristics of the commentaries of the older 
type were the elaborate introductions dealing chiefly with the problems 
of the origin of the writing and the state of the text, followed by a 
running commentary, a “glossatorial” elucidation of the text. The 
typical newer commentaries profess to omit nothing that is important 
in the old introductions, but they seek to grasp and to solve the problems 
pertaining to the life and thought—especially the religious life and 
thought—of the writer and of his age as reflected in and related to his 
book. And as for the specific elucidation of the text, the tendency is 
everywhere noticeable to put a psychologico-reproductive interpretation 
in place of the running comments and glosses. 

Among English commentaries imperfect yet significant beginnings of 
the new conception appeared more than half a century ago in the works of 
Jowett and Stanley. A further development in the same direction is 
marked by Lightfoot. Yet the exegesis even of these men was predomi- 
nantly grammatical. Had they not been also something more than that 
they could not have the abiding interest for us that they have. The 
almost purely grammatical commentaries of Ellicott, in spite of their 
fine scholarship, are now dead books. Some—decidedly not all—of the 
volumes in recent or yet incomplete series of commentaries, such as the 
International Critical Commentary, the Westminster Commentaries, the 
Bible for Home and School, are fair examples of the modern type. The 
volumes by George Adam Smith on Isaiah and the Minor Prophets in 
the Expositor’s Bible, although not properly “commentaries,” are ex- 
cellent illustrations of the development of the conception of the religio- 
historical principle of biblical interpretation. Among German commen- 
taries the great change in scope and method may be well illustrated by 
examples from the Meyer series. Let representative volumes in the 
“new Meyer,” such as Haupt on the Imprisonment Epistles, von 
Dobschiitz on First and Second Thessalonians, Johannes Weiss on First 
Corinthians, be contrasted with the treatment of the same Epistles in 
the “old Meyer”! Instead of the old grammatical method, we find here 
a large historical perspective, a fine psychological understanding of the 
apostle’s personality and religious development, together with a pro- 
found appreciation of the religio-psychological and religio-historical con- 
ditions of the people with whom he had to deal. A still more striking 
contrast is that between Delitzsch’s New Commentary on Genesis, 1887, 
and Gunkel’s epoch-making treatment of the same book, 1901 (third 
edition, 1910). The “grammatico-historical exegesis” of the epoch lately 
past—this in justice we must recognize—marked a great advance over the 
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prevalent dogmatic—or sometimes allegorizing and _ spiritualizing— 
exegesis of the time that went before. The design was to overcome the 
dogmatic abuse of the Scriptures by recovering the original sense of the 
language, the sense intended by the writer in the original circumstances. 
The new conception of exegesis fully recognizes the indispensableness of 
such exegesis. F. D. Maurice was right when he said: “The literal sense 
is the spiritual sense.” We cannot advance farther until we have grasped 
this. The new exegesis is the religious interpretation of the Bible. It 
must not be merely grammatical and it must not be directly dogmatic 
at all, although Christian dogma rests upon the revelation attested in 
the Bible. There is, of course, a vital connection between biblical inter- 
pretation and Christian dogmatics. But this is not saying that the 
Bible itself is a dogmatic book or that its utterances may, without medita- 
tion, be transferred into a dogmatic system. 

We shall briefly mention some of the most noteworthy German com- 
mentaries of the most recent years. In the Meyer series entirely new 
treatments of the several books have been substituted throughout for 
the original Meyer. Indeed, in several instances even the substitutions 
have been replaced by new works by other hands. On the whole, the 
work is now thoroughly abreast of the times. A more recent enterprise 
of unusual importance is the commentary on the New Testament edited 
by Theodor Zahn, of Erlangen, with the collaboration of Bachmann. 
Ewald (died, 1911), and Wohlenberg, professors in Erlangen, and of 
Riggenbach, professor in Basel. Zahn is a man of simply stupendous 
learning and of great exegetical acumen. Both in matters of historical 
criticism and in theology his position is decidedly conservative. In 
his many works on the New Testament his conservative tendency seems 
sometimes to have carried him beyond the limits of a sound criticism. 
Apropos of his commentary on the Gospel of John, that moderate con- 
servative Bernhard Weiss could write: “This book, so rich in inestimable 
exegetical matter, shows everywhere an ideally penetrating and keen 
exegesis in details, where the author is not bound by dogmatic or tra- 
ditional presuppositions.” Herein Weiss doubtless lays his finger upon 
the one weakness in Zahn’s work. But the merits of that work are very 
great indeed, and the fault itself is of such a nature as to contribute 
directly or indirectly to the solution of many of the problems of criti- 
cism. In the series of commentaries now before us Zahn himself has 
written the volumes on Matthew, John, Romans, Galatians, and, finally, 
on Luke. They are unquestionably extraordinary productions and have 
attracted the widest attention. Zahn’s collaborators—they have all been 
his pupils—are not his equals in learning, yet they, too, have done really 
important work in the series. Wohlenberg, in his commentary on Mark, 
has caused general surprise by denying the priority of Mark among the 
Gospels. Bachmann’s treatment of the Corinthian Epistles is char- 
acterized by a very pleasing personal warmth, which lends no little 
charm to his work. 

Concerning a new series of commentaries on the Old Testament to 
be edited by Sellin, we can now speak only in anticipation. Sellin is the 
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most stirring of the “positive” Old Testament scholars of Germany, and 
he is thoroughly modern in the best sense of the word. The two wel). 
known series of commentaries edited by Nowack and by Marti represent 
in the main a liberal standpoint. The work entitled Die Schriften des 
Alten Testaments in Auswahl represents the religio-historical school. 
Sellin recognizes much of value in the work of this school, but yet oc. 
cupies a very different position regarding the fundamental view of reve. 
lation in the Old Testament. We may be sure the new commentary will 
be anything but reactionary, though written from a genuinely positive, 
evangelical standpoint. The series begins with Genesis, by Procksch, 
of Greifswald, which probably will have been published before these 
lines are read. Much may be expected of this series. 

Among the recent exegetical works in German none deserves more 
particular mention than Gunkel’s Ausgewahlte Psalmen (Select Psalms), 
third edition, 1911. The book is writen for the general public, yet it has 
positive significance also for the scholar. Abundant learning underlies 
the exegesis, but the results of research and criticism are presented in a 
manner clearly intelligible to all educated people. Gunkel has selected 
forty-three psalms from the Psalter, together with the Psalm of Hannah 
(1 Sam. 2. 1-10) and the Psalm of Jonah (Jonah 2. 3-10). In each case 
he has given a metrical version followed by explanations. A few critical 
notes and references are added at the end of the book. The work is 
done in a most artistic way and with a profound religious appreciation. 
It is doubtful whether another work can be mentioned which is so well 
calculated as this to give to the modern man a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the religion of the psalmists. 

Omitting for the present any specific mention of the most recent 
volumes in Lietzmann’s Handbuch and in Die Schriften des Alten Testa- 
ments in Auswahl—they are in the main exceptionally good—we con- 
clude this rapid survey by calling particular attention to Schlatter’s 
Erlauterungenzum Neuen Testament, completed in 1910 (complete edition 
in 3 volumes, M. 21.50 unbound, M. 27.50 in half leather). Schlatter has 
undertaken, on the basis of thorough scholarly research, to interpret the 
New Testament “for Bible readers.” In a period of twenty-one years he 
has covered the whole New Testament. It is a wonderful accomplish- 
ment, for the expositions, in spite of their untechnical form, show immense 
and profound thought; and they represent only a lesser part of the 
author’s literary productivity during those years. But it is the rare 
quality, not the quantity, of the work that chiefly holds our admiration. 
Everywhere the reader feels the force of the remarkable Christian per- 
sonality of the author, while almost every page attests his deep insight 
and originality. In respect of historico-critical knowledge of the New 
Testament one might naturally place Zahn and Jiilicher—possibly also 
some others—above Schlatter, but for profound appreciation of the con- 
tents of the New Testament writings, we should be inclined to give the 
palm to Schlatter. 
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The Afterglow of God. By Rev. G. H. Morrison, A.M. Crown 8vo, pp. 387. New York: 

George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1.35, net. 

Tuirty-THREE Sunday evening addresses in a Glasgow pulpit, of which 
the preacher says: “These brief addresses, like those of the former vol- 
umes of this series, have been prepared from week to week after the 
more severe preparations for the forenoon diet of worship were com- 
pleted. It has been my habit at the morning service to handle the greater 
themes of the Christian revelation, and then at the evening worship to 
allow myself a wider scope, putting essential things in a somewhat differ- 
ent setting, and calling to my help every interest I could command. My 
great aim in this has been to win the attention, in honorable ways, of 
some at least of that vast class of people who to-day sit so lightly to the 
church. I trust I have not altogether failed in this endeavor; and I 
gratefully acknowledge a pretty steady inflow of these quiet acknowl- 
edgments which are among the most precious seals of ministry.” Dog- 
matic statement is avoided; practical spirituality is the aim; divinity is 
found in the common things of life; a somewhat unusual setting is given 
to the essentials of the inner life; the keynote is the sweet reasonableness 
of Christianity as applied to modern living. The style is simple and 
direct, without rhetorical flourish or embellishment. Take one sermon, 
haphazard, about the church under the simile of a garden. It begins by 
quoting T. E. Brown’s lovely verse: 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot, 

Rose plot, 

Fringed pool, 

Ferned gret. 

The veriest school 

Of peace; and yet the fool 

Contends that God is not. 

Not God? In gardens? When the eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign, 

*Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


And then he says: “In the Song of Solomon we have the church likened to 
a garden: ‘A garden inclosed.’ That mystical Song is not just an im- 
passioned love-lilt; there is something deeper here. First, then, in a 
garden we have order along with a sweet and beautiful variety. In some 
of our old English homes, like that one which is described by Charles 
Lamb so exquisitely, there lay, outside the garden wall, a tract of land 
which was called the wilderness. It was only a wilderness in this re- 
spect that it was left disordered and unkempt. It was a device, rooted 
in laws of contrast, to increase the pleasure which the garden gave. Men 
saw more vividly the garden’s order, and its design, and the arrangement 
of it, when just beside it was this tangled thicket-land. Always, as con- 
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trasted with wild nature, this is the first mark of any garden. It is the 
scene of perfected arrangement; it is laid out with wisdom and with skill. 
And yet along with that and in the heart of it there is a wealth which 
even nature lacks. Along with that and in the heart of it what an in- 
finite variety there is! Yon court where the slum-children play—there 
is order in it, but there is no variety. Yon yard, in which the prisoners 
exercise—it is designed, yet how monotonous! But this is the very 
genius of a garden that everywhere you have the stamp of order, yet 
everywhere an infinite variety that is a joy to the beholding eye. Here 
is every shade of coloring. Here is every variety of shape. Here are the 
sturdy children of the soil, and here are those who have to cling and 
creep. And some lift themselves up into the sun, and take the light and 
heat as if they owned them, and others hide themselves away as if afraid. 
Now does not that union of order and variety at once suggest to you the 
church of Christ? Think of the order of church government—of all that 
it has meant for Scotland. Think of the order of our public worship— 
not iron-bound, but reverent and seemly. Think of the beautiful order 
of the sacrament, when the bread is broken and the wine is drunk—how 
simple it all is, yet how expressive. The church of Christ is a designed 
place. It has its pattern shown it on the mount. It has its offices, its 
ordered polity, its hours and seasons, and its ritual. And then within 
all that, as in the garden where every kind of flower is blossoming, what 
a variety of life and of experience! The child is there, admitted in its 
baptism. The man is there in the midtime of his days. The aged saint 
is there upon whose face the light is falling from Immanuel’s Land. 
There is the young man in his joy of strength, there the mother praying 
for her children, there the merchant with his large sagacity, and the 
quiet dreamer of poetic dreams. Wherever to-day the church of Christ is 
living, and is the bride of him who was the Son of man, there is still 
room for all within her borders. Room for the savage from the heart 
of Africa, and for him who is cultured to his finger tips; room for the 
rich from palaces of royalty, and for the poorest from the city slum. 
Every shade of experience is there, from the crudest fervor to the ripest 
sancity. Every color is there, from every country, bowing in loyalty at 
the feet of Christ. Secondly, in a garden we have human service along 
with entire dependence upon God. Every garden is the scene of labor. 
It reaches its beauty only through human toil. And it is there that the 
perfection of the garden differs from the perfection of wild nature. One 
of the finest descriptions of wild nature in all literature is the description 
of the Trossachs in Scott’s Lady of the Lake. With what a delicate, yet 
splendid touch does Scott describe the scene in all its tangled wealth. 
And yet no human hand was busy there, planting that eglantine or sow- 
ing that warrior oak. It became beautiful without the care of man. But 
in the garden there is human service as truly as in the building of a 
house; yet always, with that incessant toil, the sense of entire dependence 
upon God. You might build a temple though no dew should fall, and 
though all the weary summer should be rainless. You might build it 
though the storm came sweeping down, and the wild floods descended 
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with the storm. But in a garden service is in vain, unless with service 
the unseen is working, giving the gentle rain in its due season, and the 
clear shining after hours of rain. It takes night and day to make the 
garden flourish. It takes the ministry of warmth and dew. Were these 
withheld, then the most earnest toil would be barren as the sowing of 
the sand. Soin a garden, more than in most scenes, we have the constant 
need of human service, and then the utter futility of service without the 
gracious ministry of heaven.” And then comes something of great 
significance: “We all know how the church of Christ has awakened won- 
derfully to the thought of service. Never, I take it, since the days of 
Pentecost has the church been laboring as she is doing now. With an 
enthusiasm that is very noble and with a patience that is very Christlike, 
wherever there is need or want or misery, the church to-day is going out 
to serve. At home in every slum of every city; abroad in every country of 
the world, the church is among men as one who serveth. Never forget 
that when men decry the church. There is nothing like her service in 
the world. It is so freely given—it is so lowly—it is so hopeful when 
everything seems hopeless. But I would to God that we always realized 
that here again the church is as a garden, and that the finest service is 
but a futile thing without the attendant ministry of heaven. I tremble 
when men say to me, ‘Yours is a splendidly organized congregation.’ We 
are so apt to rest on our organization, as if in that there were one spark 
of power. Touched by the fire of the Holy Ghost, you cannot have enough 
organization. Untouched by that, though it work perfectly, it is the 
mother and the nurse of death. Thirdly, in a garden we have protection 
along with liberty. Now a garden is always a protected place—a garden 
inclosed. A wall is built—a hedge is set around it—and wall and hedge 
are there just to protect it. You know the gardens in our old country 
houses, and how you can distinguish them at once. Through the trees, 
looking from the highway, nothing is visible save the high brick wall. 
And yet you say at once that is the garden, though not a flower or fruit 
tree may be seen—it is the wall that tells you what it is. It is protected 
from the foot of cattle. It is protected from the hand of thief. It is pro- 
tected from the blighting wind that would sweep down and make havoc 
of its wealth. Yet that protection—what is the end and aim of it? Is it 
repression? No, it is not repression. Its aim is that everything which 
grows within should have larger liberty to be itself. When you shut up 
prisoners within prison walls, you do not give them liberty; you take 
it from them. Deliberately, for the welfare of the state, you deprive them 
of their freedom for a season. . But when you shut up flowers in a garden, 
it is not to deprive them of their liberty. It is that, so protected and 
encompassed, they may be beautiful and may bear fruit. Destroy that 
wall, and in a week you may have havoc in the garden beds. Destroy 
that wall, and when the autumn comes you may look for fruit, and look 
for it in vain. Here is restraint, and yet it makes for freedom. Here is 
protection with a view to liberty. Here in the garden is a strong defense 
that everything which grows may reach its best. Well now, when you 
think of it, does not that again suggest the church? I question if we 
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think enough of the protection of the church of Christ. We recognize the 
protection of the home. We know what it means for childhood and for 
youth. Without it and all the discipline it brings, what a poor affair were 
human life! But never forget that God, who in his mercy has given us 
the protection of the home, has given us, too, the protection of the church. 
It guards us in our infancy by baptism, and by all the keeping which 
baptism implies. It guards us by its congenial fellowship, and by its 
constant opportunities of service. It guards us by its recurring worship, 
nowhere more needed than in town and city, where men are so apt to 
lose in crowded days the vision and the voice of God. You can do some- 
thing to protect the church; but the church can do far more to protect 
you. Just as you needed the home when you were children, do you need 
the church till the last hour you live. And the joy of that tender guar- 
dianship is this, that it checks nothing which is good and beautiful, but 
fosters everything that has been planted there, helping it to the glory of 
its growth.” Just here we are impelled to quote as not wholly inconsecu- 
tive nor irrelevant Kipling’s patriotic verses in which he sings of Eng- 
land as a garden and sets forth The Glory of the Garden: 


Our England is a garden that is full of stately views, 

Of borders, beds, and strawberries, and lawns and avenues; 
With statues on the terraces and peacocks strutting by, 
But the Glory of the Garden lies in more than meets the eye. 


For where the old, thick laurels grow, along the thin, red wall, 
You'll find the tool and potting sheds which are the heart of all; 
The cold frames and the hot houses, the dung pits and the tanks, 
The roller carts and drain pipes, the barrows and the planks. 


And there you'll see the gardeners, the men and ’prentice boys, 
Told off to do as they are bid, and do it without noise. 

For except when seeds are planted and we shout to scare the birds, 
The Glory of the Garden, it abideth not in words. 


And some can pot begonias, and some can bud a rose, 

And some are hardly fit to trust with anything that grows. 

But they can roll and trim the lawns and sift the sand and loam, 
For the Glory of the Garden occupieth all who come. 


Our England is a garden, and such gardens are not made 

By saying, “O! How beautiful,” and sitting in the shade, 

While better men than we go out and start their working lives 
At grubbing weeds from gravel-paths with broken dinner knives. 


There’s not a pair of legs so thin, there’s not a head so thick, 
There’s not a hand so weak and white nor yet a heart so sick, 
But it can find some needful job that’s crying to be done, 

For the Glory of the Garden glorifieth everyone. 


Then seek your job with thankfulness and work till further orders 
If it’s only netting strawberries or killing bugs on borders. 


+ 
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And when your back stops aching and your hands begin to harden, 
You'll tind yourself a partner in the Glory of the Garden. 


O, Adam was a gardener, and God, who made him, sees 

That half a proper gardener’s work is done upon his knees. 

So when your work is finished, you can wash your hands and pray 
For the Glory of the Garden, that it may not pass away ; 

And the Glory of the Garden, it shall never pass away! 


We quote those verses at this point because in large measure they are 
no more applicable to England than they are to the church of Christ con- 
sidered as a garden, a place for labor and for service. The glory of the 
one is like the glory of the other. Here is a passage of a different sort: 
“I know few sentences in literature more touching than the closing sen- 
tence of the ninth chapter here. ‘I keep under my body,’ says the apostle, 
‘lest I myself should be a castaway.’ I keep under my body is our 
version, but the word in the original is far more graphic. It is a word 
borrowed from the prize ring; it means, I beat my body black and blue. 
Now, whatever Paul was, he was no ascetic, and certainly he never 
preached asceticism. I can imagine the scorn he would have poured on 
the wild asceticism of the Middle Ages. Yet here, lest he should 
be a castaway, lest he should be rejected at the end, deliberately, 
and in sternest fashion, he limited his large liberty in Christ. 
Think of it—this great apostle haunted with fears of being cast 
away: never quite sure of himself—never quite certain that he 
might not be tripped some day and overthrown! It seems incredible; 
and yet to Paul it was so far from being incredible, that he crushed his 
body down in terror of it. ‘Stand fast therefore,’ he says to the Galatians, 
‘in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made you free.’ Cherish as a prin- 
ciple that is inestimable the fullness of your liberties in Christ. But then 
remember that you are only human, and weak, and very liable to fall, 
and use your liberty as not abusing it.” And now, when we have no 
more room for quoting, we are impressed in looking through this volume 
that about the noblest sermon of all is the one entitled “Vision and Orna- 
ment” from the text (Revised Version) Exodus 33. 6: “And the children 
of Israel stripped themselves of their ornaments from Mount Horeb on- 
ward.” In that sermon is this illustration: “There is an exquisite scene 
in Adam Bede where Hetty Sorrel, in her bed-chamber at night, decks 
herself out in her cheap finery. She has stolen upstairs and locked the 
door and lit the bits of candle at the lookingglass. And then she lets her 
glorious hair fall down, and throws her scarf on, and puts in her gaudy 
earrings. And so she sits gazing at herself, thoroughly happy and self- 
satisfied, dreaming her foolish, childish little dreams. But a day was 
coming when the great deeps would be moved all around her, when she 
would find herself face to face with the tremendous realities of life and 
death; and when that day came Hetty stripped herself of all her orna- 
ments. Trifles and trivialities, things silly and shallow, fell from her, 
and she realized the greatness, the solemn splendor, the dignity and glory 
of existence.” 
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The Heart of the Christian Message. By Grorar Aaron Barton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature and Semitic Languages in Bryn Mawr College. 12mo, pp x +218. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


THE essential gospel of Christianity proclaims the privilege of per- 
sonal union with God through Christ. This has practically been insisted 
on during all the centuries, though form and expression have differed. 
Dr. Barton has written in a devotional spirit which is very acceptable, but 
we are compelled to differ from him in questions of scholarship. When he 
says that the eschatological teaching of the Gospels is “diametrically op- 
posed to the teaching of Christ himself,” he goes beyond the facts. It 
would be more reasonable to say with Streeter, in Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem, edited by Professor Sanday: “The argument must 
not be pushed to the length of entirely eliminating the apocalyptic element 
from the authentic teaching of our Lord. The beliefs of the early church 
may have modified and did modify the records of his utterances, but it is 
too great a paradox to maintain that what was so central in the belief of 
the primitive church was not present, at least in germ, in what the Master 
taught.” Paul's doctrine of the mystic union of Christ and the believer 
was a living experience which did not consist of any impractical absorp- 
tion into thé ineffable, but was an inspiration for the most self-sacrificing 
toil. This same message was worked out differently in the Johannine 
writings. When we leave the Apostles and come to the Fathers it is to 
enter an arid atmosphere. “One feels,” says Barton, “as though he had 
passed from the fertile tropics far toward the sterile country of the poles.” 
He then traces the spiritual decline in the succeeding centuries. The 
Eastern church was interested in speculation and it found expression in 
creeds; but bitter controversies had destroyed her faith in the continual 
presence of the living voice of God. The Western church was keen about 
organization, and her emphasis on things institutional was a virtual dis- 
crediting of her inspirational functions. The exhibition of ecclesiasticism 
in Jerusalem, where both these churches exercise control, is a tragic com- 
mentary on the corruptions that exist within them. “In no place in the 
world,” says our author, “are knees more often bent, or prayers more often 
repeated; but probably in no place in the world is there less of that broad 
Christian charity and gentle goodness which we instinctively associate 
with the name of Christ. In its place one finds a hatred fostered by 
ecclesiastical rivalry which not infrequently results in fighting and some- 
times in murder.” The chapter dealing with the Reformers is very in- 
adequate. The distinction is not made clearly enough between Luther 
the theologian, who had not wholly freed himself from the errors of Ro- 
manism, and Luther the Christian, who had a thrilling experience of the 
redemption of Christ. Herrmann, in his book Communion with God, well 
states: “Luther’s witness to that which makes a Christian to be a Christian 
is a treasure not yet sufficiently valued, and it is incomparably more 
precious than his theology.” We cannot agree with Dr. Barton that “the 
message of the Reformers lacked most of the elements which had made the 
Christian message powerful in the first century.” His treatment of Zwingli 
and Calvin is superficial. No mention is made of Melanchthon, the great 
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systematizer of Lutheran thought, whose moralization of Christology 
owed not a little to his humanism. The chapter on the “Karly Friends” 
introduces the reader to the quiet testimony borne by the Quakers concern- 
ing the Light within. The presence of this chapter is explained by the 
fact that the lectures in this volume were originally delivered before the 
Friends’ Summer School at Sagamore, Mass. The concluding chapter is 
optimistic, as well it might be, since the author is persuaded of the com- 
plete sufficiency of Christ for all the needs of the twentieth century. 
Though we differ in matters of interpretation, here and there, this book 
can yet be commended because of its insistent advocacy of the rights and 
privileges of the fullness of spiritual life in Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Ethics and the Family. By W.F. Lorruovse. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi+403. New York: Hodder 

& Stoughton. Price, cloth, $2.50, net. 

WE are living at a time when the searchlight is thrown on everything. 
The spirit in which this is done is at times questionable, but the whole 
situation is a challenge to the church. The family has been recognized 
as one of the oldest institutions of civilization and the nucleus of so- 
ciety. Wherever its sacredness has been conceded the best progress 
has been made. The home is the bulwark of Christian civilization, the 
center whence have sprung the best ideals for the uplift of humanity. 
It is truly “a shrine of moral culture and a temple of divine communion.” 
The rights, privileges, and benefits of even this institution are being called 
in question. We therefore welcome this book by Professor Lofthouse, of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church. It is a very suggestive discussion of 
the influence exercised by the family in the history of the race. The 
central position which it has always occupied is impressively set forth 
by an exposition of the relation of the family to all the interests of life. 
Its bearings on ethics, biology, economics, and religion are thoroughly 
worked out. In certain parts the book has in mind conditions which 
exist in the British Isles, as in the chapter on “The Evidence of the 
Social Problem,” but even here the discussion throws valuable light on 
our own problems. The thesis is that the family holds the key of the 
situation that makes the character and destiny of individuals and com- 
munities. This proposition is convincingly proved. The purpose of the 
book may be seen from the following sentences: “The course of our 
inquiry will lead us to consider the history and origin of the family as 
an institution; we shall next try to discover the beliefs from which it 
has sprung; we shall look to see whether any distinction is to be made 
between the general type or idea of the family and the actual forms under 
which family life has appeared at different points of history. We shall 
consider how far the family itself and the spirit which has given it 
birth are essential to the well-being of society at the present day; and 
we shall then be in a position, finally, to forecast the place and functions 
for which it must prepare in the future.” This is an ambitious pro- 
gram, but it is carried out, for which the author deserves our thanks. 
He points out impressively that in all the leading types of the civiliza- 
tions of the world the family has been the pivot of life, the real unit in 
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society, economics, and religion. “A healthy nation can be made in the 
first instance out of healthy families. . . . The true wealth of a nation 
can be measured by the number of healthy and loyal husbands and wives, 
parents and:children and kinsfolk, neighbors and friends, who form her 
citizens.” We heartily agree with the writer’s conclusions that “the 
family spirit and the family institution are essential to the esse as well 
as to the bene esse of humanity.” Of course the reference is to the Chris- 
tian family. The reader who desires to have a comprehensive survey 
of this subject should consult the series of articles on the “Family” in 
the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Volume V, pages 716-754. The 
comparative study by these experts leads one to the agreeable and re- 
sponsible conclusion that the Christian family is the fittest survival of 
the various world types of domestic unity, and that it enfolds in itself 
the promise and potency of all social progress and pure human happiness. 
If marriage, according to the teaching of Jesus and his apostles, is a 
vital union of “complementary personalities,” the modern attacks that are 
made on this central institution of society are nothing short of suicidal. 
Divorce, for instance, may well be regarded as a species of abnormal 
individualism, inspired by heartless selfishness. Dr. P. T. Forsyth in 
his little book on Marriage—Its Ethic and Religion (George H. Doran 
Company) faces just this particular phase and courageously declares 
that “the chief practical ground for the indissolubility of marriage 
among the people of Christ is this, that Christianity opens moral resources 
which enable men and women to overcome the difficulties and disil- 
lusions of married life.” Professor Lofthouse, in a chapter on the “De- 
velopment of the Virtues,” states that “Christendom has weathered many 
a storm which would have proved fatal to the races of antiquity; and 
the purity of household life, which is her gift, if we can but preserve it, 
will be the seed from which the virtues will spring up afresh in every 
generation.” Indeed, there is no stbject that demands more serious 
consideration than this of the place which the family should hold in 
our midst, because it is not an end in itself, but a necessary and invalu- 
able contributor to the welfare of our complex life. 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Pathos of Distance. By James Hunexer. 12mo, pp. 394. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. Price, cloth, $2. net. 

“A Book of a Thousand and One Moments,” “Promenades of an Im- 
pressionist,” a kaleidoscepic volume of papers, mostly critical, on litera- 
ture, art, philosophy, and the drama, produced in various periods of a 
brilliant critic’s career. After William Winter, who is at the head of 
his class, stands James Huneker, a critic of similar brilliance if not of 
equal poise and unvarying soundness of judgment and moral convincing- 
ness. Whether one cares for Huneker’s subjects or not, the vivid ani- 
mation of his writings constitutes a sparkling fascination; for, whether 
handling things trivial or tremendous, his style resembles the flashing 
facets of diamond rings on a woman’s fingers sweeping the piano keys 
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with music grave or gay. Whatever fault the reader finds, he has no 
chance to complain of dullness and insipidity. “James Huneker,” says 
the London Daily Chronicle, “has a tongue with a tang.” A fair sample 
of his piquancy is the last of the fifteen essays in the book now before 
us. Four years ago we noticed Huneker’s volume entitled Egoists, made 
up of studies of various authors, artists, musicians, et cetera. He writes 
now and here A Belated Preface to Egoists, for the purpose of replying 
to some of the criticisms which were made upon that previous volume. Hav- 
ing been rudely twitted for the lack of “general ideas” in that book, he 
now says that he does not believe in the famous “general ideas.” What 
he is after in that book and in this is the individual human with his 
unique peculiarities, as in all the “jostling personalities in Egoists, those 
madmen, wits, sinners, and saints.” We jot down disconnectedly some bits 
of his talk. Of Anatole France, this: “He is a pagan. He is Hebraic. 
He adores the fathers of the Church. He is a latter-day expression of 
the Eternal Mocker, a French Heine without the lyric genius of that 
Jewish Aristophanes. He is so various and inconsistent that he cannot 
be classified.” Huneker calls Huysmans an extraordinary soul: “One 
morning he awoke and thirsted for God; gods in some shape have been 
always a necessity for mankind; though there were atheists before the 
invention of mirrors. It is impossible for some men not to believe in 
a god when they are shaving themselves. O the starry music of self- 
esteem!” Of the mystics he says: “To me they seem the sanest folk 
in a world full of futile sounds and gestures. They write with more 
precision than the rationalistc thinkers, -because they have the vision.” 
He says the explanation of Nietzsche is neurosis, and that in his case 
the sufferer, himself treading the dark and narrow path of pain, was 
the first to diagnose his own trouble as spiritual decadence. Possibly 
he saw certain terrible truths that would not have been realized if his 
brain had remained normal. Fancy a man mortally wounded registering 
with rectitude his symptoms. This Nietzsche did. “His sickness was 
of the soul. The pride of Nietzsche became a monstrous atrophy of the 
Ego,” says Huneker. But did not his egotism seem more like a mon- 
strous hypertrophy of the Ego? Think of the insane vanity of the man 
who set himself against Christ so that our author says: “Nietzsche was 
a neo-pagan who defiantly cried: ‘I have conquered, O Galilean!’ 

The pathetic side of the Nietzsche case is his naive belief in the power 
of his own written words. He thought that his verbal dynamite had 
blown Christianity to fragments.” Why should a man as crazy as that 
have any followers, or hold the serious attention of sane men for an hour? 
As a specimen of rank heresy in this day of democratic altruistic doc- 
trines, listen to the raillery of Huneker about “the goose-land of altruism, 
a land filled with the discordant sounds of equality quackery. Brotherhood 
of man? Brotherhood of fudge and hypocrisy! No one sincerely believes 
in it; it’s a catchword for gulls and politicians. Rousseau invented 
that lying legend, ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’—that seductive three- 
voiced Cerberuslike fugue, which has led millions sheepwise over the 
precipice of false hopes.” Huneker issues this temperate warning against 
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Walter Pater’s commendation of intense living: “If you want to follow 
his poetic injunction and ‘burn always with a clear hard flame’ of some 
enthusiasm, go ahead and burn, but watch yourself—that way neuras- 
thenia lies. Nearly all the thinkers in my book on Egoists lived that 
way, lived their lives ‘to the fullest,’ and were generally unhappy. Only 
those who returned to belief in religion seemed happy. It is an act as 
wholesome as it is holy to retire into the ‘seven solitudes’ of your Ivory 
Tower and there come face to face with the one reality in this world 
of fluctuating images, your own soul. John Henry Newman, in his 
Apologia, spoke of ‘the thought of two, and two only, absolute and lumi- 
nously self-evident beings, myself and my Creator.’ For dolorous souls, 
disenchanted by the illusions and deceptions of life, those words of New- 
man light the strait and difficult pathway to the veritable Ivory Tower. 
But for those to whom the world is merely a place to collect bric-a-brac, 
a reputation for respectability, other people’s money, and earthworms, 
Nietzsche’s aphorism must suffice as an epitaph: ‘Some souls will never 
be discovered unless they be first invented.’” Henri Bergson, the French 
thinker, who has been listened to recently with extraordinary interest 
in America, is not to be allowed to go free from criticism and even fiat 
contradiction. George Santayana, of Harvard, in his volume, Winds 
of Doctrine, brings his materialistic naturalism to bear on Bergson, who, 
in the opinion of the Harvard professor, stands for things not true. He 
is most displeased at Bergson’s attack on the application of materialistic 
science to life, and is at war with the Frenchman’s Vitalism, which is 
what might be expected from-a maitcrialist who thinks that thought, 
aspiration, insight, and all the variations in the life of the spirit “are 
perfectly explicable scientifically”; which notion is so far from being 
original with Santayana, or in any way modern, that old Thales, many 
centuries before Harvard, made his similarly wise suggestion that not 
mind, but water, is the cause of all things! James Huneker is no ma- 
terialist, and his criticism of Bergson is from an entirely different angle, 
as well as far keener. Whatever you have read on Bergson, you get from 
Huneker something quite different. He calls Bergson the “Playboy of 
Western Philosophy” and explains his reasons for giving that derisive- 
sounding title. He begins thus: “Robert Louis Stevenson in an essay on 
style, charming notwithstanding its discussion of technical elements, 
describes a conjurer juggling first with two, then three, finally four 
oranges, keeping them all aloft with seemingly small effort. Stevenson 
employed this image to explain certain qualities of literature. After re- 
reading the books of Henri Bergson, in the admirable English transla- 
tion, I couldn’t help thinking of the conjurer spinning his four oranges 
in mid-air, so deftly does the French philosopher keep in motion his 
images, with a Icitmotiv which he has named the élan vital, the vital 
impulse. It is no mere coincidence that in every successful philosophy 
there may be found a boldly coined image which serves not only to stamp 
the entire system, but also as a handy catchword for its disciples. We 
know that there is much more in Kant than his Ding an Sich, the famous 
Thing-in-itself; yet shorn of that phrase, the Kantian forces would no 
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longer be as terrible as an army with banners. Hegel, that old cloud- 
compeller, the Jupiter Pluvius of metaphysics, for what would he stand 
if not for his Absolute and his theory of Negatives? Yet they are not 
altogether Hegelianism. And Schopenhauer, whose Will-to-Live image 
brought his philosophy safely into port through a muddy sea of pessim- 
ism; or Comte and his Positivism, the skepticism of Renan, the agnos- 
ticism of Spencer, or the foggy Unconscious of the Berlin thinker, Hart- 
mann—each of these schemes for a new Weltanschauung has as a sign, 
a symbol, an oriflamme, an image that sticks to the memory long after 
the main lines of the various philosophical ideas are forgotten. A phi- 
losopher is often doubled by a poet as an image-maker. And many 
sport Siegfried’s magic Tarnhelm, that not only makes them quite in- 
visible, but invisible too their thought. Now a happy image captivates. 
When the poet Nietzsche declared that the gods were dead in the firma- 
ment, the world was not particularly shocked, but much more interested 
when he forged his significant phrase, Will-to-Power. Henri Bergson is 
a man with exceptional literary gifts. He has an ingratiating manner of 
saying things, of weaving them into golden loops of prose. As a lecturer 
he woos the ear with the rhythm of his musical cadences. How 
persuasively, yet how calmly, he juggles his orange-concepts, his 
Vital Impulse, his Intuition, his Instinct, his Life pictured as a 
swiftly flowing stream, his Time as a stuff both resistant and sub- 
stantial, with his Creative Evolution. But, who knows, perhaps the 
image that will make his philosophy unforgetable is his comparison of 
human consciousness with the mechanism of the cinematograph. He 
contrives to make a definite and logical pattern out of his theoretic 
oranges and literally in the air. I recall a lecture of his at the Collége 
de France, though the meaning of his talk has quite escaped my memory 
because I was studying the personality of the man. The Chinese have a 
saying that an imagemaker never worships idols. Bergson is a mighty 
maker of images; nevertheless his sincerity, his faith, is unquestionable. 
He is intensely in earnest—one would say passionately if it were not 
too strong a word for a thinker whose bearing and gestures betray 
perfect equipoise. He is bald, with a beaverlike brow, the brow of a 
builder born; his nose is slightly predacious, his features cameolike, his 
deep-set eyes are dark, the eyes of an oracle, though there is nothing of 
the pontifical in his attitude toward his audience. A modest man, be- 
cause he knows so much, Bergson is more of the petit-maitre, the diplo- 
mat, even the academician, than the popular notion that all philosophers 
are bearded old men, their eyes purging amber and plum-tree gum. Alert, 
even vivacious, M. Bergson is yet self-composed, far from a dreamer, and 
while he shows his Oriental stemming, he is less Jewish-looking than 
Anatole France. (It‘is said that Celtic blood flows in his veins as well 
as Semitic.) There is an ecclesiastical suggestion; you look for the 
soutane. As he spoke in that legato fashion of his, so unlike the average 
French orator, I thought of him as a Jewish Renan, a master-sophist, 
more dogmatic than the author of the Vie de Jésus—himself a Hebrai- 
cized thinker—and one not averse from the ‘mania of certitude,’ which 
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his master did so abhor. . . . Bergson plays with his dialectic as 
does the Playboy of the Western World with his competitors. Not pre-. 
cisely a ‘vicious’ circle of reasoning is his; rather lét us say, in medica] 
parlance, a ‘benign’ circle; which simply means telephonic ‘central’: 
that Intuition is superior to cerebration, and all the rest of the gorgeous 
bric-a-brac of this Parisian jeweler in philosophic phrases. But he has 
only set up one more conceptual idol in the metaphysical pantheon— 
the idol of Time, so long neglected for its fellow-fetish, Space. Time is 
an Absolute for Bergson, who otherwise detests the Absolute, even in- 
sinuating that Nature abhors an Absolute. Time is the idée mére of his 
work. It is also his one noteworthy contribution to contemporary thought. 
It’s magnificent, but it’s metaphysics. All metaphysicians are mytho- 
maniacs, though their myths are as a rule more verbalistic than con- 
ceptual. However, Bergson is not altogether the victim of his own verbal 
virtuosity; the faulty method of appraising him is to blame. He has 
been adjudged an absolutely original thinker. He is not; indeed, the poet 
and myth-maker that is in him runs a close second with his metaphysic. 
All said and done, he is as much of an idealist as the next one, and to 
alter good old Sir Thomas Browne, he sees men not as trees, walking, 
but as images, flowing; and he also declares that ‘the mechanism of our 
ordinary knowledge is of cinematographical kind.’ Truly, a ‘mechan- 
istic’ image!” Huneker closes his essay thus: “Bergsonism is riddled 
with paradox, yet it is stimulating as just another multicolored picture 
of the universe by a man in whom the philosophical play-instinct (in 
Schiller’s sense) is elevated to a fine art. For him the vast hinterland 
of metaphysics, the ‘unknowable’ of philosophy, the Fourth Dimension 
of Space, is a happy hunting-ground where with his highly burnished 
metaphysical weapons he pops away at Time and Space and other strange 
fauna of that misty and tremendous region. He exhibits the daring of 
the hardy adventurer and he occasionally returns with a trophy worth 
while—but always heavily laden with the flora. All the rest is meta- 
physics. As his philosophy is mainly an affair of images—delicately 
fashioned mosaics, fairylike structures, and dazzling mental mirages— 
its study naturally begets images. That is why I call the imagemaker 
Henri Bergson the Playboy of Western Philosophy.” We add some 
brief bits: George Moore said of George Eliot (who was never “Mrs. 
Lewes,” but became Mrs. Cross): “She continued to stir a sticky porridge, 
all her life long—a substance compounded of rationalism and morality 
without God.” (We are constrained to add that, in the one sad blunder 
of her life, she illustrated how poor a morality it is that results from 
rationalism without God.) Huneker speaks of George Meredith as a man 
“in search of a human document over which he could play his staccato 
wit and the sheet-lightnings of his irony.” Of Richard Wagner, the 
famous musical composer, as revealed in his autobiography, our author 
says: “All that was noble and poetic he kept for his art and put into his 
scores. In his private life he often behaved like a malicious monkey. 
He lied. He whimpered when he begged, and he was always begging. 
He invariably deceived women. He abused every friend he ever had. 
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He made enemies daily because of his venomous tongue.” Chopin was 
“capable of flights into the azure, where he sang in company with the 
morning stars.” This which he did in his music the human spirit is capa- 
ble of doing in its worship. A sense of the unity of the universe made 
Paracelsus say that he who tastes a crust of bread thereby and therein 
tastes all the stars and all the heavens. Huneker says that in a certain 
sharp conflict “William Butler Yeats found his soul, and that is the main 
business of a man’s life.” Here is what the author says concerning the 
mystic: “Your true mystic abhors the vague; with crystalline clearness 
his vision embraces the minute and magnificent things of the world 
about him. And equally real is the life of the spirit. A very wrong 
notion it is that the mystical man, let him be artist, priest, statesman, or 
poet, possesses a rambling intellect or stammers enigmas or deals in 
the minor black arts. The mystic is eminently practical. Clairvoyant in 
spiritual matters, the very intensity of his inward vision when applied 
to mundane affairs enables him to solve problems which puzzle practical 
persons. All men of action are dreamers. Little need to offer examples. 
Saint Teresa, a mystic of fiery imagination, was an astounding organizer. 
Many other names come to the memory.” Writing of the art of Arthur 
B. Davies, the mural decorator, “a painter-visionary,” Huneker describes 
one of his mural paintings, its “panels covered with radiant creatures 
moving in processional rhythms to some unknown goal. Great art is an 
instant arrested in eternity. These men and women are enigmatic, 
their secret is in the skies. One woman of noble contour walks as in a 
dream through a delicious landscape. (A Measure of Dreams, now hang- 
ing in the Metropolitan Museum.) She has come from a dream and is 
crossing the bridge of transition; soon she shall be enveloped in the splen- 
dors and terrors of a new dream. She is ever in motion. As you look 
on her you have the sense of something vanishing, like music overheard 
in sleep, or of a beautiful face that melts into the chambers of your brain, 
elusive, yet more real than the noises of the naked day.” Such is the 
soul’s passage and progress; from vision to vision, through splendors and 
terrors, ever in motion, with a music overheard—elusive, yet more real 
than the noises of the naked day. 


The Daffodil Fields. By Joun Maserretp. 12mo, pp. 124. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, cloth, $1.25, net. 


Ox_p Farmer Nicuoias Gray is dying, and knows it, in his Shropshire 
home, Ryemeadows Farmhouse. He sends for two friends whose farms 
adjoin his—Charles Occleve, whose place is called The Roughs, and Row- 
land Keir, whose farm is named The Foxholes. Gray is dying bankrupt, 
leaving not a shilling for his boy Michael, now away at school. One favor 
he asks of these neighbors of his—to help his boy complete his course at 
school. With a dying man’s awareness of Divine providence and Divine 
judgment, he says: 

O make 
This sacrifice for our old friendship’s sake, 
And God will pay you; for I see God’s hand 
Pass in most marvelous ways on souls: I understand 
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How just rewards are given for man's deeds 

And judgment strikes the soul. . .. 

Life is the daily thing man never heeds, 

But it’s ablaze with sign and countersign. 
The two neighbor-friends promise him they will do their best to help 
the boy. Then he remembers that once temptation had brought his boy 
“near to hell, aye, to the very brink,” and he warns his friends to keep 
close watch over the lad: 


There is a running vein of wildness in him; 
Wildness and looseness both. . . . 

He is a fiery-mettled colt to break, 

And one to curb, one to be curbed, remember. 


And then the dying man’s conscience clutches him, reminds him that 


he sees only his own early sins and wildness running riot in his boy; and 
he confesses piteously: 


Our youthful sins take body in our sons. 
He is as I was. Beauty like the sun's; 
Within, all water; minded like the moon. 
Go, now. I sinned. I die. I shall be punished sooh. 


And this anxious father dies without knowing that at that very moment 
his Michael, whom he has mortgaged his farm to educate, having been 
expelled from school and sent home in disgrace, comes whistling and sing- 
ing up the farmhouse hill, reckless of his shame, without respect for or 


fear of his father, defiant of all authority; rather glad to be freed from 
school tasks and confining rules, ready for rough, wild riding near and 
far. “Young April on a blooded horse, with a roving eye,” the poem de- 
scribes him. Neighbor Occleve has one boy named Lion, a clean, fine, 
noble fellow, earnest, steadfast, fond of books; while Neighbor Keir has a 
daughter, Mary, a beauty of a girl, with great gray eyes, high color, 
scarlet lips, gentle, pure-natured. These three young folks, Michael, Mary, 
and Lion, played together as children in the “short-grassed fields which 
the springtime fills with the never-quiet joy of dancing daffodils,” along 
the winding brook which “sparkles on, babbling its pretty chatter” from 
farm to farm. There in those very fields, in sight of the smoke of the 
three farmhouses rising in the air, Death’s red sickle, at the story’s end, 
reaps a passionate harvest under those hills in the quiet fields among. the 
daffodils. Two boys, one girl, growing up together on adjacent farms; 
naturally enough both lads fell in love with that fair maid, and became 
rivals for her favor: a possible heaven-and-hell situation for all three, 
holding in solution all the elements of limitless tragedy. The stage is 
small—three little English farms in a quiet corner of Shropshire, with 
only a far-off glimpse of South American cattle ranches; the real actors 
are few, only two lads and one maid. A scanty outfit, one thinks, for a 
tragedy; but all hell is there—the devil and his fiend-angels, playing 
fantastic and malicious tricks with human hearts. Mary Keir gives her 
inexperienced little heart to gay Michael Gray, the less worthy man, 4 
fellow too selfish, fickle, reckless, and unprincipled to care deeply for or 
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be true to anybody. Chafing against civilized restraints, his rebellious 
plood and roving imagination long for some land “where there ain't no 
Ten Commandments”; so he soon departs for the rough life of the cattle 
ranches on South American pampas, leaving her behind without one 
genuine pang, with a promise to return to her at the end of three years—a 
promise “as false as dicers’ oaths.” The lonely, loyal-hearted girl, waiting 
in vain for letters from him, learns after a while that her affianced, 
Michael, in that rough, distant, lawless land, is living in a hut with a 
native woman, “a dark-eyed Spanish beauty”; and poor Mary’s heart 
preaks with cruel anguish and with utter shame. Young Lion Occleve, 
always her honorable and manly friend, gave her such comfort as he 
could; and when time had somewhat soothed and calmed her agony, 
offered her again himself, his life, his all. With what heart she could, she 
yielded, let herself be married, went to his home, and was a blameless 
wife. Some quiet, peaceful years pass by, and then the roving, rotten- 
hearted Michael reappears in Shropshire. At dusk he walks the roads and 
prowls about the fields near Lion’s home to catch sight of Mary. Seeing her 
crossing the daffodil fields, he intercepts her at the stile as the darkening 
dusk drops down. There they remain together from twilight till the church 
bells chime for nine. Then she enters her home, where her husband waits 
wondering why she does not come, flings down her wedding ring upon the 
table and says: “Lion, I have got to go. He has come back and I have got 
to go. Our marriage ends.” She went. “Her footsteps ground the gravel 
to the gate; the gate-hinge made a sound like to a cry of pain.” “After 
a while men learned where Mary was: over the hills not many miles 
away she rented a cottage, where Michael visited her every day.” In 
Philadelphia, before the entrance to the Zodlogical Gardens, is a bronze 
group: an enraged lion stands over the dead body of his lioness, pierced 
through the vitals with an arrow. Woe betide the enemy whose arrow 
has deprived him of his mate if the lion overtakes him. Lions are much 
alike, and the same natural and honorable wrath rose in the heart of Lion 
Occleve against the destroyer of his home. The winter dwindled by and 
April came. Lion was at work in the daffodil field, pruning the hedges 
and cutting the brambles that raggedly overhung the brook. Slashing 
away fiercely, he looked up and saw Michael standing at the stile watch- 
ing with “his old contemptuous smile of careless ease. Michael, the 
robber. A tumult ran like flame through Lion’s brain. The golden daffodils 
trembled in the wind.” He strode to Michael, tossing him the pruning 
hook, seized for himself a stake out of the hedge, and crying, “Now, we 
two will settle our accounts once and forever,” struck at Michael’s head. 
They fight till both lie dying, their heads among the bloodied daffodils. 
Then to fix up the stage completely for the closing scene, Mary comes, 
blubbers over Michael’s body, “O, my love, my beauty, my golden-headed 
Michael!” and reproaches the dying Lion for killing her sweet lover. 
When the two bodies were laid out side by side in the Occleve house, this 
infatuated fool-girl does the first really sensible thing recorded of her: 
She droops her soft and silly little head and dies beside them like a 
daffodil cut by a scythe. After that the daffodil fields where these three 
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played as children had peace. That in brief is the outline of this vicious. 
sordid story so dressed up with flowers. The case is covered by Rom. 
6. 23: “The wages of sin is death.” This book is John Masefield’s latest. 
His versified tales have appeared in swift succession: The Tragedy of 
Nan; The Everlasting Mercy; The Story of a Round-House; The Daffodi) 
Fields. His work is sensational. It gives a new sensation. It is some 
thing different. His genius is floral and picturesque. His stuff is often 
vulgar and vicious. He comes like a reformed tramp, his heart changed, 
,but with hair still unkempt, mud on his shoes, and his mind not yet 
cleaned of the coarse things it once was filled with. As to Masefield’s 
work, there are to-day “many men of many minds.” It seems not the 
work of a literary man, but the literary work of another sort of man. 
Alfred Noyes, being cornered by an American reporter and obliged to say 
something, says: “He is a great poet, there is no question of that. He is 
one of the great men of our time. But one notices in his work a certain 
brutality, an occasional striving after the grotesque, the appalling, that is 
unpleasant. It is as if he were overanxious to make one feel uncomfort- 
able. And then he is unscrupulous in his use of slang. That is the differ- 
ence between him and Kipling. Kipling uses slang to great effect, simply 
because he never makes his slang carry his verses. It is only so much 
color worked in. But Masefield is just the opposite. He thinks nothing of 
forcing in a phrase, at no matter what cost in rhyming and effect. It is 
unfortunate.” In these words Mr. Noyes is overgenerous in his praise and 
gentle as usual in his criticism, friendly and magnanimous toward a con- 
temporary, compatriot, and alleged compeer. But the New York Evening 
Post, a journal of rare ability, dignity, penetration, and critical power, 
protests as follows: “We are asked to look upon Mr. Masefield’s doggere! 
as portentous of a new and higher order of poetry. Not that Mr. Masefield 
cannot write as respectable verse as any one when he pleases. Much of 
his ‘Story of the Round-House’ would pass muster in any collection. In- 
deed, to a sane criticism the sea pieces in the latter half of that volume, 
together with a few descriptive passages in ‘Dauber’—for Mr. Masefield, 
be it said, is as descriptive as any decadent of them all—constitute his 
best work. But it is not such matters as these—nor even his odd fancy 
for the rhyme royal, which reappears in his latest volume, ‘The Daffodil 
Fields’—it is his violence, his licentiousness, in a word his barbarism, 
which is gleefully hailed as the first fruits of a genuinely modern English 
poetry by a chorus of enthusiastic admirers, who point triumphantly to 
his poetic atrocities as though they were so many spiritual qualities. 
It is all very bewildering. But it would be much more so were it not 
for certain characteristics of the time, which serve in a manner to define 
if not to explain the puzzle. In the first place, there is the current op- 
timistic fatalism which is closely allied with the modern doctrine of prog- 
ress. On the one hand, we cheerfully prate of eugenics as though the race, 
like a superior breed of cattle, were capable of indefinite improvement by 
its own efforts, and by taking thought we might add any number of 
cubits to our stature. On the other hand, we sigh despondently over 
Socialism as though, however undesirable, it were ineluctable by any 
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exertion on our part. And all the time for the physical development of 
the species we can do but little, while the growth of Socialism is entirely 
within our control. But in whichever way our interests or the accidents 
of the moment lead us to express ourselves with regard to any particular 
subject, we all agree with Hegelian fatuity that whatever happens must 
happen for the best, since it happens fatally—that every step is neces- 
sarily an advance, that all motion is promotion—in short, that anything 
and everything is progress. It is no wonder, then, that those whose daily 
thinking is pervaded with this genial philosophy should apply it to Mr. 
Masefield as well as to Socialism. You may not like him, they declare 
with exquisite irony, his halting stanzas, his limping versification, his 
vulgarity of expression, his indecency of theme; but there he is, and that 
is the end of it. And yet may it not be permissible to suggest that, after 
all, Mr. Masefield is not inevitable; he is not one of the great elemental 
forces of nature? On the contrary, the success of his writing depends 
entirely upon our indulgence; and if we indulge his work, we do so, not 
because it is either fatal or superior, but because it is agreeable with our 
own temper and disposition. That it is in harmony with certain ideas of 
the day it is impossible to deny. Above all, it falls in with the prevail- 
ing conception in accordance with which the term human has come to 
suggest all the vices, frailties, and errors of mortality. When we use 
the word humanity nowadays we imply, not the dignity of a creature 
made a little lower than the angels, but the debility of a species which 
has evolved a little from the brutes. Such is the connotation, a conno- 
tation little different from animal, with which science has gradually 
familiarized us—science, be it said, for it would not be fair to incriminate 
the sciences in detail, though some of them, pleasantly termed moral, 
are doing their best to confound the confusion and discredit even our 
noblest attainments by raking them back indiscriminately into the rub- 
bish heap of our brutish origins. In this sense humanity has grown to 
signify the lower, baser, more instinctive elements of the race. And it is 
just this besotted humanity of which Mr. Masefield’s verse is the living 
figure and illustration. The mean, the sordid, the degraded—these are 
the aspects of life with which he is the most concerned. In some respects, 
it must be acknowledged, his vision resembles Crabbe’s; but it differs 
immeasurably in being totally devoid of moral atmosphere. His puppets 
are twitched by instinct, and by instinct alone. They seem to have no 
inhibitions. Whether they are in for murder or conversion, they pro- 
ceed spasmodically and without scruple, compunction, or reflection. Like 
the lower animals, they act out of the immediacy of their nature; their 
pathos, for there is a kind of crude pathos about them, is the pathos 
of brute or insensate things. One and all they might serve as demonstra- 
tions of Stirner; they are examples of ‘instantaneity.’ For this reason 
there is something curiously automatic and machineiike about them. 
In this respect again Mr. Masefield flatters the inclinations of his time— 
in particular, its hankering for passion. Like every weak and febrile 
individual or generation, we have developed an ardent admiration for 
the more convulsive and elementary emotions. Nietzsche is an instance. 
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Strength for us has become a paroxysm; the most fitful and headlong 
impulses have come to exercise an uncanny fascination over our imagina- 
tion. Witness the research of what our current literature calls passion. 
Under these circumstances we may congratulate ourselves that Mr. 
Masefield has rescued us from decadence by a resort to violence: the 
fact is that we have but exchanged one form of decadence for another. 
There are many forms of decadence; and if we are to have decadence 
at all, it is better to have the ‘comely decadence’ of Walter Pater than the 
obscene and unseemly decadence of Mr. Masefield.” A recent dispatch 
from London informs us that Masefield will not be made Poet Laureate 
because he “is the poet of the hard, strenuous, dramatic things of life, 
rather than an inditer of courtly odes.” His preparation for writing 
The Story of a Round-House was in the fact that he once shipped before 
the mast and knows the ocean and the ways and lingo of sailormen. His 
description of his ship’s rounding of Cape Horn has been called one of the 
most terrific passages in the literature of the sea. The fact that he has 
worked among English agricultural laborers, and knows the Shropshire 
roads, farms and villages and all the rustic life, enables him to paint the 
pictures in his pastorals. We think his day will not be long. He is a 
sort of wayside weed blooming like a flower. For the most part he puts 
in verse such sordid narratives of squalid life in town or country as a 
certain school in fiction has made much of within the past decade or two. 


America’s National Game. By A. G. Spaupmve. Pp. 542. New York: American Sports 

Publishing Company. Price, cloth, $2, net. 

Tue writer of this notice was walking along the board walk at 
Atlantic City with a young professor of English in a notable American 
College. The talk turned on the books he had brought with him to the 
seaside. One was Arthur Christopher Benson’s volume of charming 
essays, Along the Road. Another was William Hazlitt’s essays on The 
Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays. “And,” he added with a whimsical 
smile, “I have A. G. Spalding’s book on America’s National Game.” 
“That, too, is a classic,” was the quick reply of the teacher of English. 
For hearty wholesome Americanism, for a sturdy sense of honesty and 
fair play, for an enthusiastic and graphic account of the place of base- 
ball in the life of a great people, for an unconscious revelation of much 
that is characteristic of present-day American manhood—for all this in 
one volume of racy vivid narrative, the reader is recommended to go 
to America’s National Game. Baseball began its real career with the 
Old Knickerbocker Club organized in 1845. New York and its environs 
first cultivated the sport. The Civil War made baseball a national insti- 
tution. Soldiers North and South learned to play the game, and, com- 
ing home, they introduced it everywhere. At first an amateur game, it 
was realized that only as a professional game could it reach its true pro- 
portions. So began the evolution which hds resulted in the great Na- 
tional and American Leagues. Hard battles were fought to deliver the 
game from gamblers and unscrupulous men of wealth who would have 
controlled it. These battles were so waged that baseball has become 
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the cleanest of the great sports. A quotation from an interview with 
Mr. Spalding, published in the last chapter of the book, will give an indi- 
cation of its temper and its point of view. “The professional baseball 
player is doing more for his native country than anyone engaged in 
any form of sport has ever done for any country in the past. They say 
horse racing has resulted in improvement in horse-breeding; well, base- 
ball has done something better, it has resulted in improvement in man- 
breeding. Aside from giving outdoor recreation to the public, the pro- 
fessional baseball player is by his example encouraging the boy to 
healthy sport with which not one unpleasant feature is connected. Little 
gambling is associated with baseball. When the game first started as a 
professional sport there was an effort made to saddle it with all the gam- 
bling features which beset the race tracks—pool-selling and all—and from 
1870 to, say, 1875, the gamblers practically had control of our professional 
baseball. Every baseball park had its betting ring. This made decent 
people stay away, and interest in the game fell to a low ebb. Every 
error made was charged to crookedness upon the player’s part, and not 
always probably unjustly. William A. Hulbert, of Chicago, had become 
interested in the game, and I explained all this to him. I was actually 
afraid the game would have to go. He wanted me to take my winning 
club from Boston to Chicago, and I told him that I would if he’d clean 
out the gamblers, and not otherwise. He said he’d try, and he did try, 
to mighty good effect. That saved the game, undoubtedly, and in the 
winter of the following year the National League was organized, and has 
been getting more and more important to the life of all America with 
the passage of each day since then.” The following incident shows the 
loyalty of the professional baseball players to other players at its best. 
The brotherhood war was in progress, and Mr. Spalding had been dele- 
gated to make the effort to carry off one of the leading players and in- 
duce him to leave the players’ organization. “I sent a note to Mike 
Kelly, the ‘king,’ then at the zenith of his popular career, whose sale 
I had manipulated at Chicago, to whom I could talk unreservedly and 
whose defection from the ranks of the enemy would cause greater con- 
sternation than that of any other, I thought. I invited Kelly to meet 
me at my hotel. He came. We passed the usual conventional civilities, 
talked about health, the weather, and kindred exciting topics, until at 
length I opened the ball with the question, ‘How are things going with 
the game, Mike?’ The conversation revealed that Kelly was completely 
dissatisfied. I thought the time was ripe. Placing a check for $10,000 
on the table, I asked, ‘Mike, how would you like that check for $10,000 
filled out payable to your order?’ ‘Would Mike Kelly like $10,000? I 
should smile.’ ‘But that’s not all, Mike. Here’s a three-years’ contract, 
and I’m authorized to let you fill in the amount of salary yourself.’ His 
face blanched. ‘What does this mean? Does it mean that I’m to join 
the League? Quit the brotherhood? Go back on the boys? ‘That’s just 
what it means. It means that you go to Boston to-night.’ Kelly declared 
that he must have time to think. He was given an hour and a half and 
departed. At the appointed time, I was awaiting him—and he came, 
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true to appointment. I didn’t see much of encouragement in his face. 
His jaw was set, and there was a bright sparkle in his eye that somehow 
seemed to auger ill for the success of my mission. ‘Well, Mike, where 
have you been?’ I asked. ‘I’ve been taking a walk,’ he announced. ‘] 
went ’way up town and back.’ ‘What were you doing? ‘I was thinking’ 
‘Have you decided what you are going to do? I asked. ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
without hesitation. ‘I’ve decided not to accept.” “What? I ejaculated. 
*You don’t want the $10,000? ‘Aw, I want the ten thousand bad enough, 
but I’ve thought the matter over, and I can’t go back on the boys. And,’ 
he added, ‘neither would you.’ Involuntarily I reached out my hand in 
congratulation of the great ball player in his loyalty. We talked for a 
little while and he borrowed $500 of me.” Mr. Spalding illustrates the 
American interest in baseball by his estimate that there is an attendance 
of twenty-six million at various kinds of baseball games during the 
season. He tells stories of players and gives fascinating pieces of in- 
formation about the development of this game. He has written a book 
in which baseball enthusiasts will take delight. If the old word of 
Terence, “All that pertains to humanity is of interest to me,” applies 
to the preacher, he may well read this book. If he would understand the 
supreme interest of many of his boys, if he would be able to tell them 
things they do not know about their favorite sport, he should read this 
book. It will provide an open-door to the friendship of many a boy 
who is hard to reach. But deeper than that, baseball provides a new 
vocabulary for many deeply important social and Christian truths. If 
you say to a young college athlete, “Be unselfish,” he may listen with 
respect. He will not be greatly moved. If you say to him, “All your 
life think more of the success of the team than of your own batting 
record,” he will be impressed. The baseball player is constantly learning 
lessons in practical unselfishness. The nine is his teacher in the mean- 
ing of a social organism. Professor Deissmann has made it clear that 
the New Testament was written in the vernacular of the time. Such 
books as this will help a man tempted to be too exclusively a man of the 
books of culture to speak in the vernacular of many men and boys about 
him whom otherwise he might never reach. The American boy will 
understand when he is asked if he does not want to sign up with the Big 
League in the Game of Life, with a Captain who never loses a game. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Battle of Gettysburg. By Jesse Bowman Youna, an Officer in the Campaign. Crown 
8vo, pp. 463. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, cloth, $2, net. 

“BattteE of Waterloo, madam? Well, we pounded the French and 
they pounded us, and we pounded the hardest; so we won the day.” That 
was the Duke of Wellington’s reply to a lady who chanced to be seated 
next him at a dinner table and who, with cheerful readiness to make 
the most of her accidental proximity to the Iron Duke, had briskly 
asked to be told all about the battle of Waterloo—between the courses 
of a formal dinner! The tremendous story of Gettysburg can no more 
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be told at a dinner table than could that of Waterloo. Concerning 
Gettysburg General Slocum said truly: “A battle greater than Waterloo, 
greater in the number of men engaged, greater in the loss of killed and 
wounded, and far greater in its effects upon the destinies of mankind.” 
A still larger statement is that of Dr. Benjamin J. Lossing when, after 
referring to Professor Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 
from Marathon to Waterloo, he adds: “To that record a sixteenth should 
be added—Gettysburg—for it was more decisive, solved a greater and 
more momentous problem of human history than any battle ever fought 
before or since.” Andrew D. White declared it the most significant battle 
ever fought. That it was decisive of the issues of the Civil War is 
declared by such high Confederate authorities as Generals Longstreet 
and J. B. Gordon. It is exactly true that when Lee retired from Gettys- 
burg overwhelmed with defeat, retreated from the soil of Pennsylvania, 
and crossed the Potomac, various things were practically settied; “it 
was settled that the American Union is indissoluble, that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is the organic law of the people, that no State 
has the right to defy the national power, that slavery must perish, that 
the whole land should be dedicated to human liberty; that there should 
be but one government, one flag, and one destiny for the whole American 
people.” The story of that gigantic struggle requires this volume of 
450 pages, in which a strong and brilliant writer, himself an officer in 
the campaign, a military critic of no ordinary capacity, gives with careful 
accuracy and intense vividness a comprehensive narrative of the awful 
conflict. It is not too much to say that the Battle of Gettysburg is re- 
produced to the reader’s imaginetion upon these pages. The author has 
every possible qualification for his task—the advantage of his personal 
participation in the fight and in the whole campaign before and after, 
his perfect familiarity for many years with every foot of the ground 
fought over and marched over by the two contending armies, his mastery 
by long and critical investigation of the whole military history of the 
war, his exhaustive study of the records on both sides, and added to all 
these the diamond-pointed pen of a highly accomplished writer able to 
portray with clearness, solidity, and power. The comparison of Gettys- 
burg with Waterloo recalls Victor Hugo’s picture of the greatest Euro- 
pean battle. That was not a history, but a drama constructed by a play- 
wright and staged in the enormous theater of Hugo’s lurid imagination: 
an exciting entertainment which communicated little knowledge. Per 
contra, the volume before us is informing as well as thrilling, and pro- 
duces the more forceful, convincing, and lasting effect of truth and re- 
ality. The author begins with an account of the reasons which influenced 
Lee to move north and invade the State of Pennsylvania. General J. B. 
Gordon, one of the ablest of Confederate leaders and one of the manliest 
of men, in his very great lecture “The Last Days of the Confederacy,” 
told on thousands of platforms North and South why the Southern army 
came North, partly as follows: “We needed fresh horses for our cavalry 
and artillery; we nceded supplies of meat and grain; and we knew that 
the big fat farms of Pennsylvania were richly supplied with these. But 
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also social etiquette required us to visit you. Your armies had 
been down to visit us in our homes, many times, and had stayed a long 
while. It was high time for us to return your courtesies by paying you 
a visit in your homes. We were unwilling to seem ignorant of the rules 
of polite society, so we came to see you.” Dr. Young names seven mo- 
tives, as operating to decide the Confederate invasion of the North. So 
much of history, in fact the history of the first two years of the war, 
is brought to view in his statement of the seventh reason that we take 
space for it here: “A further element in the case, which, although not 
hinted at by General Lee in his report, had tremendous weight in the 
decision to enter upon the campaign, and in deciding certain phases of 
its policy, both tactical and strategic, deserves consideration just here— 
namely, the almost contemptuous estimate which the Southern leader 
and his officers and men had come to cherish concerning the fighting 
ability of the Army of the Potomac and the skill of its successive com- 
manders. Since the battle of Fair Oaks, on the Peninsula, May 31, 1862, 
when Joseph E. Johnston was wounded and Lee was summoned to com- 
mand the Army of Northern Virginia, the latter general had repeatedly 
met his opponents in battle. He had measured McClellan, tested him 
at all points, and taken his true weight. Indeed, one of Lee’s most 
valuable assets—until Gettysburg—was his accurate insight into the 
methods, character, and skill of his antagonist. He had been taught to 
respect McClellan’s skill in carrying out the retreat from the Peninsula; 
he had keenly felt the terrific punishment directed against the Southern 
Army by the Army of the Potomac, standing at bay at Malvern Hill; 
and he conceded McClellan’s scholarship and engineering and organizing 
powers. But he had quickly come to recognize that general’s constitu- 
tional defects—his lack of aggressive force, his disposition to manifold 
in his estimates the numbers against him, and his utter inability to 
recognize and use exigent opportunities. These qualities were all re- 
vealed at Antietam and South Mountain, where the Union commander's 
incapacity to see his opportunity (when by a singular chance he had 
secured a lost copy of Lee’s order of march and battle, and thereby had 
it in his immediate power by expeditious action to destroy in detail the 
then widely separated Confederate army corps) must have awakencd 
Lee’s amazement, if not his scorn. When McClellan passed off the scene 
Lee played with Burnside in a tragic way at Fredericksburg, and made 
him and his great army the laughing stock of the Confederate forces. 
Then he measured swords with Hooker at Chancellorsville, and showed 
so little respect for him and his forces that in full light of day, having 
not half as many men as his opponent, he divided his little army in two, 
sent Jackson on his flank movement, breaking to pieces thereby in his 
audacity all the scientific canons of strategy and tactics as laid down 
by the masters of war for centuries, to fall on the Union right flank 
and beat it to fragments; then he united the two wings of his army and 
forced Hooker back into his entrenchments; and finally he turned to 
smite the struggling Sixth Corps at Salem, while Hooker, in seeming 
imbecility, with thousands of men eager to pitch in, was left to occupy 
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the woods and listen to the guns which testified that the chief part of 
the Army of Northern Virginia was concentrated on Sedgwick. Such 
utter contempt had he for Hooker that, before Hooker finally withdrew 
from Chancellorsville, Lee had made his plans, with his depleted force, 
to attack the Army of the Potomac in its strongly fortified position in 
the woods, with the avowed purpose of driving the Union Army in 
dismay into the swollen river in its rear. When one recalls the tragic 
story of the brave but discomfited, humiliated, mismanaged Army of the 
Potomac, a splendidly disciplined force, magnificently outfitted with 
artillery and equipment, well fed, well clad, ably officered, made up of 
the flower of the Northern States, and then led by incapacity and blun- 
dering into multiplied defeats and disasters, one does not marvel that 
the Army of Northern Virginia and its commander had reached that 
point of view in which they concluded that, in undertaking the move- 
ment into Pennsylvania, their opponent might just as well be left out 
of the reckoning. This spirit, pervading Lee and his army, made an 
element which must be considered in any discerning study of the cam- 
paign. Testimonies confirmatory of the view set forth in the foregoing 
paragraphs abound on every side. Colonel Fremantle, of the British 
Army, who spent some time with Lee’s forces before and during the 
Gettysburg campaign, says in his Three Months in the Confederate States 
that the ‘universal feeling in that army was one of profound contempt 
for an enemy whom they had beaten so constantly and under so many 
disadvantages.’ One of Lee’s best generals has suggested that in his 
opinion ‘Lee’s superb equipoise was threatened’ by the remarkable suc- 
cesses he had won. Another one of his subordinates, Fitzhugh Lee, de- 
clares that his uncle’s judgment ‘was controlled too far by the great 
confidence he had in the fighting qualities of his troops, who begged 
only to be turned loose upon the Federals.’ Mr. E. A. Pollard in his 
Lost Cause animadverts on this phase of the situation, and says that 
‘the Army of Northern Virginia, flushed with victory, was supposed to 
be equal to anything short of a miracle.’ Captain Cecil Battine, the 
masterly English critic, in his Crisis of the Confederacy, pages 115 and 
118, says: “The horses had rested, the men were eager for action; con- 
fidence indeed ran to the dangerous excess of contempt for the foe—a 
foe by no means to be despised. . . . One thing seems certain: from the 
soldiers in the ranks to the chief of the Confederate armies a feeling of 
undue contempt for the adversary engendered a want of that caution 
which should mingle even in the most audacious enterprises of war.’ The 
Comte de Paris, in his third volume of The Civil War in America, in 
opening the story of this campaign (page 451), after depicting the ma- 
tured, disciplined, veteran army which had been brought together under 
Lee’s command, specifies this particular feature which we have been 
dwelling upon: ‘The extreme confidence which animated it, as we have 
observed, imparted to it immense strength on the field of battle, but 
it also inspired it with an imprudent contempt for its adversaries.’ An- 
other putting of this aspect of the case is made by Nicolay and Hay, who 
in opening their account of the invasion of Pennsylvania (Abraham 
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Lincoln: A History, vol. vii, p. 202) declare that the ‘most audacious 
and ambitious hopes ever entertained by the Confederate government’ 
were involved in this proposed campaign. ‘They expected no less than 
to conquer a triumphant peace in this campaign of General Lee. They 
looked upon their army as a machine so perfect in composition and in 
discipline that it could go anywhere and do anything. If the Army of 
the Potomac stood in its way, they expected to beat it as they had done 
before.” The Confederate chieftain and his army had come to judge 
the Army of the Potomac, as well as its commanders, in respect to 
courage, fighting capacity, steadfastness, and enterprise, by the short- 
comings and blunders of the Peninsula, the Second Manassas, Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville campaigns, not discerning what 
the Union Army had understood from the beginning of its woes, that 
its only weakness was the lack of proper leadership. Never for one 
moment, in its darkest hours of dismay and depression—after Malvern 
Hill, and after Chancellorsville, for example—did the Army of the Po- 
tomac in its inmost thought question its own strength, courage, or temper; 
never did it lose faith in itself or in its heroic fighting capacity. It felt 
always that its only need was a commander able to appreciate its caliber 
and force and to handle it in battle. And at Gettysburg, with Meade 
at the head of the Union forces, the habit which Lee and his troops had 
formed of pluming themselves on their superiority to their opponents 
became finally a delusion and a snare.” It is impossible in a book notice 
to follow the course of this volume. We cannot resist the temptation to 
quote some quaint bits of Lincoln’s advice to General Hooker, in command 
of the Army of the Potomac. Warning Hooker not to attack Lee at 
Fredericksburg, the President writes: “In case you find Lee coming to 
the north of the Rappahannock, I would by no means cross to the south 
of it. If he should leave a force at Fredericksburg, tempting you to fall 
upon it, it would fight in intrenchments and have you at disadvantage, 
and so, man for man, worst you at that point, while his main force would 
in some way be getting the advantage of you northward. In one word, 
I would not take any risk of being entangled upon the river like an 
ox jumped over a fence, and liable to be torn by dogs, front and rear, 
without a fair chance to gore one way or kick the other. If Lee would 
come to my side of the river, I would keep on the same side, and fight 
him or act on the defense, according as might be my estimate of his 
strength relatively to my own.” When Hooker again proposed to cross 
the river at Fredericksburg, cut Lee’s army in two and fight the frag- 
ments, and from there advance on Richmond, Lincoln replied: “I think 
Lee’s army, and not Richmond, is your true objective point. If he comes 
toward the upper Potomac, follow on his flank and on his inside track, 
shortening your lines while he lengthens his. Fight him, too, when 
opportunity offers. If he stays where he is, fret him and fret hii.” A 
little later the sagacious President added this suggestion to Hooker: 
“If the head of Lee’s army is at Martinsburg, and the tail of it on the 
Plank Road [a hundred miles away] between Fredericksburg and Chan- 
cellorsville, the animal must be very thin somewhere. Could you not 
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break him?” Here is a glimpse of General O. O. Howard, the devout 
soldier-Christian at Gettysburg: “Years afterward, in telling the story 
and reviewing the emergency, we heard Howard say: ‘As I saw the 
present peril and foresaw the impending danger I bethought myself of 
the resources of Him who has all power, and I said to myself, God 
helping me, I will hold this hill until Meade and the rest of the army 
shall come.” We quote a bit of Dr. Young’s account of the heroic ex- 
erticns of the Army of the Potomac, weeks before Gettysburg, when Lee’s 
army was heading north: “The marching done during those early days of 
the campaign was accompanied with heroic exertions never surpassed in 
the history of that army. A single bit of experience from those strenu- 
ous days and nights may serve as a type of the burdens of toil and heat 
and prostration borne by the marching host in order to make sure that 
no possibility of advantage should be allowed to Lee in the campaign. 
Our division—Humphreys’s—of the Third Corps, after three days and 
nights of marching and countermarching, digging rifie-pits, and doing 
picket duty along the Rappahannock, started on the evening of June 14 
to march to Manassas Junction, following the course of the railroad. 
We marched all night, rested for a few hours in the morning, began again 
at noon, the heat being dreadful in its intensity and sultriness, and con- 
tinued our journey until midnight of the fifteenth. General Humphreys 
in his report says of this task: “The march was painful in the extreme, 
for, owing to the long-continued drought, streams usually of considerable 
magnitude were dried up; the dust lay some inches thick on the road- 
way, and the fields were equally uncomfortable. The suffering from 
heat, dust, thirst, fatigue, and exhaustion was very great.’ The writer 
of this narrative had command that day over the rear guard of the 
division, and strove with his noncommissioned officers and provost guard 
in vain to keep the ranks closed up. Hundreds were smitten with ex- 
haustion and sunstroke; the ambulances in the rear were crowded with 
soldiers taken desperately ill or stricken into insensibility, while many 
who at midnight contrived to get to Manassas Junction fell to the ground 
in their bivouac more dead than alive.” That is war. Here is a glimpse 
of the fighting done on the second day at Gettysburg by the famous 
Ninth Massachusetts Battery, commanded by Captain John Bigelow, 
aged twenty-two: “This battery had done notable service in the defense 
of the Peach Orchard, and at the last of that fight had to retire firing 
‘by fixed prolonge,’ a maneuver used only in extremis, when no horses 
remain to pull the cannon, and when it is impossible to stop firing the 
guns without losing them while being withdrawn from the advancing 
foe. Under such circumstances the limber and the gun fastened together 
for the time by the rope called the prolonge are dragged toward the rear 
in retirement, the men loading and firing off the piece while moving. 
By this movement the sharp-shooters of the enemy were for the time 
kept at bay. In the Trostle yard, back toward the line which McGilvery 
was trying to form, Captain Bigelow was directed to mass his guns in 
battery and hold that point at all risks until other batteries could be 
planted in the rear. Only four guns could be used—the other two were 
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sent to the rear—and for almost half an hour Bigelow and his men, under 
a terrible fire from the Confederates, served their four pieces in the effort 
to keep the Confederates back. When notified that the line in his rear was 
completed, Bigelow, severely wounded, and the men who were left alive, 
fell back to the rear, leaving their guns for the time—these were brought 
in later that night. Bugler Reed won a medal of honor by his gallantry in 
rescuing his wounded captain from the foe, mounted on a horse and holding 
the officer on another while they rode to the rear. When the oncoming 
Confederates, including Barksdale’s Mississippians, had driven Bigelow’s 
men back from the Trostle House, they found themselves facing what 
that little band of men had for the time sheltered—a line of thirty 
cannon, now blazing in their faces. Longstreet withdrew most of his 
men from the region in front of Little Round Top to the region beyond 
the Peach Orchard for their bivouac when the night had closed in, after 
his terrific but unavailing assaults had proved abortive.” We cannot 
refrain from quoting our author’s recollection of the close of that awful 
second day’s fighting: “Out of the tumult and confusion of that final 
hour there remains in my memory one indelible impression. In the 
very crisis of the fight, while we were struggling to press back the tem- 
porarily victorious Confederates, I happened to be facing south, toward 
the Devil’s ‘Den, when out against the sky, darkened by battle smoke 
and the oncoming night, there flashed the spectacle of an exploding 
caisson, the wheels, the arms and legs of dismembered human beings, 
and detonating shells, all mingling together in the instantaneous pic- 
ture—and then the darkening heavens covered the awful scene with its 
merciful veil.” That is war. The only drawback to this valuable his- 
tory, this powerful book, is the difficulty of laying it down, when one 
ought to be going to sleep or attending to other matters; as our ex- 
perience with it proved to us one June afternoon at Tilton Seminary in 
New Hampshire. An entirely adequate and satisfying book on a tre- 
mendous subject, the greatest conflict of armed hosts recorded in human 
history, the fiftieth anniversary of which is being celebrated on the 
battlefield this very month by the survivors of both armies and by official 
representatives of the reunited republic. 





